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changes* A discussion is presented of the outcomes of the 
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SUMMARY 



otudi eT S? r ?S d ^?f ° £ the ia Slgrjitudv.. While th'ere are abundant 

studies of the role of the umvers.ty as a knowledge builder and 
knowledge center, less is known about the flow of knowledge and expertise 
£ u f ve « ifc >\ the world of practice. Often, such processed 

of knowledge transfer have been left to chance. In other cases, there 
have been loose, predominantly informal links between knowledge producers 
and users. More recently, as colleges and universities extend their 
ni r rXc°i outreach functions, more formal interorganizational arrange- 




education, intermediary service agency and a collection of schools or 
-school districts. 

The study as a whole drew on two theoretical frameworks. F ; rst 
interorganizational theory helped to map the relationships between ' 
J p 3 " " ° the interorganizational arrangement, with a focus on linking 
mechanisms and boundary-spanning roles that bridqed the college of * 
Tfnvf^" Ta Comi ™ nit y of schools. Theoretically, closer and multiple 
links should result *n greater interorganizational activity, inter- 
dependency and reciprocal impact. The use of interorganizational 
r^ZLl = alled / for «n analysis of. knowledge flows between units as 
ITS ZJt*.*™ ha ;? eS ° r transactions depending on the relative power of 
each party m the arrangement. Secondly, knowledge tran sfer theory 
helped to trace the movement of educational" ideas, practices and 

^"J between participating units as components of a communications 
process, in which resource-providing institutions such as a college 
Cft-hfn ° n dla< 3 nosed . need s and provided solutions to problems diaanosed 
within resource-using institutions such as schools. Note that roles 
could be reversed here, with the college of>education as a recipient 
?^ r S2 1 ? e "??f 1V - d knowled 9 e - Bofc h theoretical frameworks were 
to Zht f J£j£ T«™ tS anS K erS t0 , thS P rinci P al research question, namely. 
fLmJ-X E ln 1 WayS d ° inter ° r ganizational arrangement ' ■ 

facilitate changes m instructional practice within local schools? 

Methodology. our design called for a jpultiple-case study u*ing 
a common set of research questions for each of the lOAs. oltl were 9 
collected during site visits by means of retrosoecti ve interviewing, 
rolfow^ 1 ?" 3 thS r 11SCtiCn ° f P ertinent d ocuments. Data Suction • 

of J lit nAtZ enC A ° f pr ?^ ressive ^cussing, leading to the emergence 
of a set of\some oO causal variables common to all three casps 

for verification!" 93 fr ° m ^ SiteS Were fed baCk t0 site informants ' 

Analysis of the" Midwestern state The case contains three 

a ar a ia n^' sep "f te sub-units: the. Statewide Teacher Center Network / 
?enter^ £ ^^^^%^^^ r5 ' 
.cEl^LE^ 9 COll69e ° f ^ ™ndi.g 
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Origins or the Statewide Teacher Center Network : The^ network . _ t 
originated in a large, wealthy, sparsely populated midwesterrr state. 
Several cultural -and institutional features of the state set a context 
fox the network: institutional decentralization, strong popular support 
for education, a high-ly differentiated infrastructure of stats uni- 
versities and colleges, doctrinal- pluralism/ low mobility and the 
primacy of the outreach-service function in state universities and 
colleges. The original proposal called for a network of centers 
x spanning the state, each acting as a local switchboard that connected 
teachers with available sources of information ' and expertise found 
either at the local state cpllege-or -university, in the surrounding 
community or among other teachers. The prevailing ideology was that 

. local teachers should themselves define- their staff development needs 
and play a dominant role in the governance of the centers. Many of 
these ideas were borrowed from an experimental teacher education 
program carried out between 1968 and 1972 at one of the 'state 
universities. The founders of the statewide* network came principally 
from university staff and from program graduates who had returned 
to local districts throughout the state where they took up key ad- 
ministrative posts. The single most active agent in the creation of 

^ thfe statewide network had been director of the experimental program v ^ 
and later dean of £he college of education at the state university f 
where the network was to be coordinated. Chiefly through his effort/ 
four centers were created or brought together in 1977. 

Origins of the Arcadia Teac h er Center . Arcadia is a small 
(population 3,000), rural community housing Arcadia State College, 
most of whose 650 students prepare for careers in teaching. The 
teacher center, which predated the statewide network, grew from the 
experimentation of an Arcadia State staff member with a hands-on, 
materials-centered approach to pre-sc^vice teacher training. After 
relocation in a cafeteria-size facility, this unit developed -into a 
voluminous bank of educational resource materials, including kits, 
idea bocks, teacher-made materials, integrated, curriculum units 
and audio-visual aids, all set out for ea y access in separate areas 
interspersed with isolated corners with rugs, indirect lighting, 
armchairs and tables for small group meetings. With the assistance of 
a departmental chairman, the skeleton staff embarked on a number of 
special projects involving in-service teacher training. These projects 
brought irv additional funds for further increasing the resource bank; 
the} also led to closer collaboration between state college staff who 
were active in these projects. "4n 1977 the Arcadia State center 
became one of the charter members /of the statewide network. 

. O rigins of the Three Rivers Teacher Center . Onerof the largest 
cities in the state (pop. 45,000), Three Rivers is the home of North 
Central University, where the experimental teacher education program 
was housed and the statewide network founded. The local teacher 
center grew from informal talks between the dean of the college of 
education and members of the local teachers' association. .Owing to? 
uneasiness and social distance between the" college of education and 
local teachers, the project took hold more slowly. District admin- 
istrators were cautaousiy favorable to the idea. final proposal 
called for a center in "neutral" territory between trie university aijd 
1 the school district. ' Unlike Arcadia, a premium was put on between- 

. teacher exchanges-, with less input f^om the college of education. j 
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. In ^ tial years of ope ration (19 77-79). The chief tasks of t-ho 
statewide network consis t in c^oTI3It ing the four local lLt»U 
Im £* tin * into ' plaCe a com P lex 90vernance 9 system? Tnree operational 
IklteniT* fn? " m f ge f : J" 6 cre * tion .° f a statewide ^uman P rSsoi?cf 
Prlduclrs" and f „ tea f ers to become "significant knowledge 

board meetings, the network also led to the co-opta?ion of deleoaJSs V 

s'ate 1 Lru^'on^iL^ 15 ^ S ?? te C ° llege "ealion'ola 65 ' 
ml^i educational policy; and the ^socialization of oxoeri- 

mental program graduates. Operations were eased in the TiUial 
years by external funds covering half the total costs with a 

aT^^d^^-^LTjea 9 ^ 01 «" ^tlTs's^t funUng 

■emU ?ShiS g iS d thp Tea g- g£ r S£ ^ dCeW °" these eternal funds and on ' 
membership in the network to expand its resource collection anH in 
service activities: The firm "nesting" of center staff- ^hfJi-i! ' 

a one-time workshop series, a summer workshop series? an onaoi™ 



aca _ r a.u ^ * . — w^w^ww.^ ao d inemoer or the net 

elementa ^ teachers and 20% of secondary teachers in 
■£If5i C i pat i n ? sc ho°l. districts had become multiple usPrs? "hSe was 
and 3 irZl ^ • wides P read changes in local classW practice 

greater\nd™ ^eraifled in^uctionaTrSrma^s, 

greater maividualization, enriched curricula, more strenath in 

were fnaSoiciSus th f ^"J 1 yeaCS ° f the Three Rivers Cente r 
were inauspicious. Leadership was poor; twcTot t-h^ nn'n4 M i *.u 

coordinators resigned. Facilities were'cr^mped and Serai to the 

attendance rose to 2,200, many of these a s lome ioTof 

all district teachers and 25% of county and Parochia sehon? ► 2 
^sed the center on at least oneNjccasion parochlai scho °^ teachers 

I The present configu ration (1979-81) Bv 1Q7Q an f,„~ 

teacher cpnt-pr ~cr' J . , ? ■■ - ■• iy/9-«0, rive additional 

/w« 2 centers ^« d been created within the statewide network wit-h 
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assumed greater visibility and prominence throughout the state and 
became a vehicle for the dissemination of state-level programs, notably 
for teacher upgrading and recertif ication . As funds grew more scarce, 
some teacher centers within, the network found themselves competing for 
in-service enrollments or for the allocation of special project funds-* 
within the network. 

The Arcadia Teacher Cente r continued to expand between 1979 and 1981 
There were increases in the number of summer workshops, and special 
projects, in facilities and personnel in the wealth of resources 




_ Ly , 

less recourse to R&D~ products, home-grown practices or knowledge 
resources developed at the state college. Center staff played multiply 
linking- roles, both on behalf of participating teachers and state 
college staff. These roles ranged from resource transformation ar£ 
delivery to' solution-giving," implementation-facilitating, process 
helping and direct trainihg. 

Operations at the Three Rivers Center, were' more successful 
between 1979. and 1981, owing to energetic and more consistent leadership, 
consolidation of the basic activity format and a stronger /mandate to. 
'act as "middleman" between the university and the school district. 
Nonetheless, there were problems of staff turnover, role overload, 
centrifugal administration and the near deletion of school district 
funds supporting teh center. Cepter staff also complained of goal 
displacement from practice-relevant mjojects to larger-scale workshops 
that were used primarily by teachers^s an easy route to contract 
recertif ication* and post-graduate degree credits. The knowledge base 
underlying center activities was predominantly home-grown and craft- 
validated, reflating the teacher-to-teacher exchanges that still 
comprised the bulk of workshops . Knowledge use was directed less at 
classroom-level innovation and problem-solving than at the reinforcement 
of current, practice, notably in areas of weaknessn*^There was a schism 
between the "bag of tricks" orientation of primary ^chool teachers 
and the more theoretical interest of secondary- level\ teachers . s 
Linkage roles clustered principally around resource-finding and 
delivering, with proportionally less solution-giving and process 
helping and very little direct training. Gradually, the college of 
education took on more prominence as 3 source of expertise for the 
center. /_ » 



Outcomes. The statewide network succeeded "in establishing links 
between school districts , state colleges and state er^ucatiohal of f icials ^ 
which previously had been episodic and informal. 'There was evidence 
of a resulting increase in collaborative projects and in the number 
of promising new practices exchanged between school districts. Also, 
efforts to disbeminate state-level programs were accelerated by virtue 
of channeling them through the nine teacher centers. Institutionally, 
however, the network was not yet "routini2ed . " The five new centers 
were still strug^xing. Some were not perc\^ved to be performing core 
educational functions within their districts and, in some instance, 
competed with district-administered in-service training. The transition 
from soft to stable funding was likely to be problematic. 
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Outcomes at Arcadia were strong and posicive. Teachers reported 
a greater number of within-building and between-building exchanges, 
a sense of professional "rejuvenation," changes and improvement in 
classroom ins^ction and the integration of the center ?nto ?heir 
yearly cycle c>f classroom preparation and problem-solving, state 
college staff also reported increased exchanges, with colleagues and 

focus of ihe S c e nt2 eir , C °r SeWOrk resulti "9 ?"» the materiaTs^ntered 
focus of the center and its resources. There were indications of some 
negative greets; center staff complained of periodic overloal, tell 
^J° r „ re4dln<3 and course Preparation and, i n one case, of "short- 
changing" pre-service students by concentratina ™ a mor-I 
clinical approach to dUrsework at the expe^se^rthe^ S'cSnte? 1 " 0 
became something of a centerpiece for the state college ^nd/oTpS 
s^^Tco'llel; 8 " 10 "' " S insti -^-al base' was^cSI w^the 



m gH^goges at Thrfee Rivers were largely positive, but Lt lower 
magnitudes than at Arcadia. Teachers reported enhanced professional 
status greater within-building exchanges, modest improvements in 
instructional practice and wider use of what they saw as the 
best ideas and practices available in the district. Many of these 
inputs were stockpiled for later use, bringing teachers Io feel that 

s^ra^°o;? S a 0 H al H CaPaCity - WaS great ^ Sch ° o1 ^strict admfni- 
lS£f£5! J 5k 5 ig ? Sr P riorit y on in-service programming and 
! d * he fas * er ra ^e of dissemination of new programs to 

were £w e?Hc?"ot JL^f^! T ter : 0n the °<*« hand, there - 
were tew etrects on the college of education. Also, the institutional 
base of the center was insecure. The center had wide outrelch tut 
?Sr££ ^\ co r idered a Core *™ction by the majority of area ' 
teachers and administrators. District administrators' support was 
ambivalent and future funding uncertain. . Center staff terl perloSicallv 
dispirited and overextended to the .point of looking for other dos? 
The center appeared to be in little danger'of closing? tfgt had vet 
to achieve a continuous period of stable operations |„d starring 

Causal analysis. Multiple interviewing of informants . toaether 
with the progressive focussing of probes and observations on co?e 
issues emerging at the site, yielded a set of some 50 variables that 
either accounted for antecedent conditions at the site or mediated 
important outcomes. These variables were clustered Fizll into nine • 
groups according to a preliminary causal model for the site A fullv 
elaborated r usal "path diagram" containing the full set of' varices 

p hS " f awn fo f th e two teacher centers. At the most rudimentary 
level, the general causal model postulates that the closeness and 
school • natUrS of ant ecedent coupling between the university and 
thP Sii > tri f t PrJ ;° r to~tne creation of the arrangement determine 
the commitments made to the enterprise by the school distric t ^nS the 
then SS^i" 9 C ° 696 ° f education. The streng th of thesi -coinitm^nts 

Star f TzT™!, IT L~TS~^- Staff , memberS in the %- ^ediary unit . 
« 5lf- j u ? the desi 9 n and implementation or \he I OA prooram 

as defined by the diversity of objectives, variety of acti vities and 
perceived responsiveness of staff to requests or needs expressed bv 
participating units. The numbered quality of external r^ourtes* 
ci;ara^ri k ? OWledg r baSed res ° ur -^ also influe nce iSa program ^ 
characteristics. Program characteristics then determine ^gg gSvelopment . 
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including the extent of use by member institutions, the numbe,r and 
closeness of ties and the degree to which the arrangement becomes 
routinized. Finally, differing degrees of IOA development predict 
to prying levels of outcomes at the school level and at the level 
of the university • 
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!• B ACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF THE LARGER STUDY 

Studies of the role of. the university as a "knowledge builder" 
and "knowledge center" abound. These are, to be sure, the traditional 
r6les invested in institutions of higher education. Somewhat more 
^recently, there has been interest in tracing the flow of knowledge and 
expertise produced by the university to its ultimate targets in the 
world of practice. 

This concern for the linkage between universities and local schools 
has not abated. In fact, pressure has grown on universities to enlarge 
their service or "outreach" function; and to direct' it *oro operationally 
toward educational practice improvement. ' In many cases, the institu- 
tional response of colleges of education has been that of intensifying 
, the in-service teaching function and of providing a more formalized 
process of delivering consultant services to school systems requesting 
them. The connections made, however, have been comparatively weak, 
poorly alaborated and not well supported from within. There has 
emerged a subtle and often implicit differentiation of roles, in which 
the prestigious private and state institutions attend to post-graduate 
training and non-mission oriented research, and the local state and 
community colleges busy themselves with pre-service training of 
practitioners and, with their remaining resources, remain on call to 
local school districts requesting specific forms of expertise. 

Correspondingly, when the federal government in recent years has 
attempted to support the improvement of educational practice in 
schools, it has largely ignored the 'potential role of universities, 
-relying instead on state or local educational agencies, on semi-public 
.agencies such as regional laboratories or on parallel mechanisms ' 
.such as the National Diffusion Network. 
Study Objective^ 

A less explored avenue of inquiry has been the instances "in 
which universities and local school systems establish formal inter- 
organizational arrangements to improve educational practices. When 
these relationships are non-casual, continuous and directed at 
in Sl -umental outcomes, there should be a measurable impact within 
cooperating schools. We would also hope that^such interorganizational 
arrangements would affect participating universities, either in their 
instructional programs or in their capacity to provide sound and useful 
knowledge about educational settings. 

E&C ■ 1," 
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4 This is an exploratory study of three such arrangements between 4 
a university or college, an intermediate agency (such as a teacher />, 
center) and a group of local schools. After a review of the several 
.forms which such collaborative arrangements took throughout the country, 
three cases were selected for intensive case study analysis . The cases^ 
varied on several dimensions. "The Eastern Private Universi^y^ case 
involved a large number of school districts and had a 4 0-ye 
of university school collaboration. The Midwestern State 
case, /which is the object of this case study, was in its third ye 
and represented a rapidly expanded, activist arrangement. The Eastern 
State University case, of intermediate age, represented ^Elie efforts 
of a large public university to reach out to urban and suburban schools 
of its state. The three causes also spanned a continuum between a 
"corporate structure" of iriterotganizational arrangements (predominance 
of vertical ties from the university to local schools) and a "federate 
structure" (prevalence of horizontal ties among" participating units ) . 
Conceptual Schema 

\^Two broad fields of inquiry oriented the formulation of Research, 
questions and the collection of data. First, these arrangements 
can be studied as an interorganizational .network within the framework 
of interorganizational theory . This involves the analysis of the 
historical evolution of the arrangement, its environment/ ^its 
interactions - notably the linking functions and boundary-spanning roles 
played by intermediaries between the university and local schools' - 
and its structural determinants. The last category is especially im^ 
portant. Are the ties linking the units multipurpose or single 
purpose? Do they occur at single or multiple levels within each 
unit? How tightly are the units coupled? Interorganizational theory 
would predict that closer ties would stabilize and strengthen the 
interorganizational structure and thereby facilitate the £low of 
knowledge among the particip&tihg units. The greater the number, the 
variety and levels of communication, t*fie more interdependent the ^ 
individual units would become and presumably the more consequential 
would be the outcomes in each unit. 
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More analytically, interorganizational theory assumes that the 
flow of knowledge and other resources depends- on the relative power 
of each unit in terms of the value of its resources to" the other 
parties. Knowledge resource flows can thus be seen as a series of 
transactions or exchanges, resulting in often implicit inter- 
institutional bargaining and shifts in relative 1 influence . To give 
an example from this case study, school district officials in one 
of the Midwestern sites gave over control of the choice of 'in- 
service workshops and trainers in exchange for a wider assortment of 
training events which the local teacher center could provide, through 
the university. 7» 

A sedond conceptual framework was that of knowledge transfer 
theory, which views the transfer ,of knowledge resources between 
institutions as a communication process. Crucial to x this process - ' 
is the extent to which the system presiding resources is responsive 
to and addresses the, core problems of the 'user system. "Knowledge 
transfer relationships can be descriptively mapped in four" elements: 
the generation of knowledge in the resource system, the transfer, the 
utilization of the transferred knowledge inside the user system and ■ 
the comi, unicatio* of needs, concerns and reactions from th£user system 
back to the .resource system. Knowledge can flow in both directions; 
■ not only can local schools "consume" university-level expertise, but 
teaching and research at the university can also be reoriented and 
empowered. 

A map of the interorganizational linkages involving knowledge trans 
between schools and universities might look like Figure 1-1. The 
figure shows that there^are^at least six distinct knowledge transfer 
situations that .need to be examined. The first is between the 
university-based participating unit (A) and the other members of the ' 
arrangement (surrounded by crosses in the figure). The second is betwee, 
the university unit and whatever agency is acting as coordinator or 
gatekeeper for school participants (A-B) . A third is between the 
university, and schools directly (A-c\. 'a -fourth is between the inter- 
mediary/unit (as a possible type of khowledg # e linker or broker) and the 
schcapjy (B-C) and a fifth is among the various schools themselves. Yet 
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Figur^I-1: , Inrerorganizational linkages Involving Universities and Schools 




a sixth type of linkage is that between the participating unit at> the " 
, unxvers^y end and other units of the university such as faculties 
departments, and central administration. ' 
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II. METHODOLOGY 

A comparative case history approach was used in this study . Each 
of -the three cases (Eastern Private, Eastern State and Midwestern State) 
fallowed a common analytic framework to seek out answers to the principal 
research questions. Each site was treated as a "case" and the brunt 
of the data collection effort went into getting in-depth, contextually 
grounded acu ants of how colleges of education and local schools came 
to create interorganizational arrangements and how those arrangements 
led to the transfer and the utilization of knowledge between units that 
might otherwise not have occurred as rapidly op efficiently. The 
general research strategy called for non-participant observation, 
multiple interviewing and the collection of archival data in order 
to get a set of realiable, plausible and convergent accounts and 
explanations. 
Sampling 

As in the other cases in this study, we made -an attempt to cover 

the interorganizational arrangement as a whole and to focus on two 

sub-units within it. Accordingly, we started by charting the history 

and present configuration of the state-level Teacher Center Network, 

then focussing on two teacher, centers. ' Arcadia was chosen as the ! 

primary site for several reasons: it predated the network, the teacher 

center was incorporated into the college,/ it targeted a non-educator ' 

public along waTtJi school teachers and -administrators, it was in a rural 

setting a3 were several others and it appeared to be expanding. All 

of these were dimensions of interest. We chose the Three Rivers center 

on some of the same sources of variation: its origins coincided with the 

t 

birth of the network, it was physically and institutionally separate from 
the university, it incorporated more tenaciously the ideology of ^the ' 
.Experimental Program, it was in an urban setting, it appeared to be 
stable. Also, field work at Three Rivers allowed us tc? observe and 
interview" respondents at North Central University who had responsibilities 
both at the Three Rivers center and in the state-level network. 

Within these units of analysis thare was a further sampling of 
representative and salient events occurring in the life cycle of these < 
arrangements. For each unit analyzed, we selected four to five such 
episodes, which we called "serials." There were two types of serials: 
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substantive serials, focussing on the organization of a workshop, 
special project or consultation, and organizational serials, recon- 
stituting key incidents or structural modifications within the 
arrangement. • 1 

Data Collection 

Data were fcollect^d over a 12-month period, chiefly through a 
series of site visits, totalling 16 days on site as follows: 

• Arcadia = 5 days on site (2 visits) • ^ 

• Three Rivers = 6 days on site (2* visits) ' - 

• State level = 5 days on site, (3 visits) 

The modal data collection device was retrospective interviewing of 
informants in each of the participating, organizations. Key informants, 
such as the coordinators of the teacher centers, werTintertfiewed 
several times (e.g., four interviews* with the Three Rivers coordinator 
12 with the Arcadia coordinator) . The breakdown by site and role' was ' 
as follows: t 

•Table II-l. Breakdown of Interviews by Site and Role * 



role 



- site" 



Aircadia 



Teacher center stafi 
College/university- staff 
Teachers » 
School administrators 
Resource colleagues 
TOTALS 



14* 

5 
15 

1 



35 



Thi?ee_ Rivers 

7 
-8 
6 
3 
4 

-2£_ 



State-level 
Netwo rk 

8 



- / 



- 22. 



*both f informants interviewed here were also pa.t of the Arcadia collegT 



Theoretical sampling procedures were also used so as to include interviews 
with non-users, marginal actors, avowed critics of the arrangements, etc. 
Interview notes were then dieted and transcribed. Field note 
transcriptions cotalled 410 pages. 

On-site, observations were also carried out. Field researcher 
observed training events, key meetings (of teacher center coordinators, of 
local policy board members) and routine operations (drop-ins and 
consultations). Site visits were often timed to coincide with important 
-activity at the site. In all, 11 observations were made, broken down 
9 



as follows: 

Table II- 2 Brerkdown of Observations by Site and Activity 



Activity 



~Site " State-level 

Arcadia Three Rivers Network 



Operation of Teacher (4) / (2) 

Center ^ 

Teacher Center Policy 

Boird' Meeting - (1) ~ 

Nature Study area N (1) - 

Coordinators meeting - " (3) 



A~wide range of documents was collected and analyzed. * Most were 
generated at the site itself: reports to funding agencies, proposals 
evaluations, newsletters, memos and minutes of meetings. Other 
documents? were generated by researchers . These included the following: 
weekly activity logs over a month filled out by key role incumbents 
(tfee university dean or department hea<3, the teacher center coordinator, 
permanent staff and other persons spanning units in the arrangement) ; 
reports of communications relationship using standard forms ^>n which key 
actors registered at two periods in time the frequency, mode and 
substance of their communications with other members of the arrangement 
and reports written periodically: by a person at the site identified as 
an on-site consultant , who was paid a small honorarium (£or periodic 
updates on site activity. For Three Rivers and the network as a whole, 
the on-si r te consultant also made a series of predictions of the 
future configuration, level of activity anddegreeof institutionalization 
of the arrangement over the following 12 months. These predictions servei 
. a* a validity check on our interpretation of the data. 

Documents were rich and voluminous at this site, in keeping with 
a philosophy of documentating, rather than evaluating, institutional 
events for periodic review and decision-making. In all, 65 documents 
were analyzed and coded. 
' Progressive focussing . The basic technique of data collection 

was that of multiple interviewing with key informants, using many of the 
q ^hniques of social investigative reporting. The interviews werey^ 
ERJC Lven by a core set of research questions, in relation to which a set 
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of key issues began to emerge at each site. These issues focussed much, 
of the energy of informants and illuminated the pattern of resource 
exchanges, the relative influence of key" actors, the institutional 
strangt'h of the relationship and other mediating variables which 
appeared to be systematically tied to outcomes. Interviews then 
focussed on these issues until the most detailed, plausible and 
independently confirmed account emerged. In some instances, this 
account was reviewed by on-site consultants for verification. Along 
with the "answer" to the research question at the close of data 
collection, analysts would list and describe the prime causal" 
variables accounting for the outcomes being reported. 
Data Analysis 

This involved the coding c$ transcripts and documents using an ela- 
borate coding scheme derived frpm the principal - research questions. The 
coded segments were then analyzed and ordered by categories of research 
question. Analysis was eclectic, combining frequency counts of codes wi 
more interpretive inferences based on the plausibility, multiple con, 
firmation and structural corroboration of coded segments. Where findings 
are shaky as a result of higher leaps of inference, they are reported as 
such. 

Adequacy of the - Data Base 

Sixteen days on site is a short time, particularly when three sep- 
arate cases were' being studied in detail. Overall, findings were con- 
sistent and reasonably exhaustive at Arcadia , due in part to the man- 
ageable proportions of the site itself. Two s<te informants critiqued a 
20-page summary and detailed causal model (see section 7) before final 
write-ups were done. The last wave of interviews turned up information 
that wac redundant and contained no discrep. .cies from previous account*'.' 
It is likely that we missed some of the internecine politics within the* 
state college which were likely to influence operations at the teacher " 
center in the future. Aside frW that, data were thin on the district, 
administrators. Only one was interviewed in depth, another briefly. 
But accounts about administrators from other role incumbents were so 
remarkably consistent that less energy was put into reaching more. 

The Three Rivers site was harder to encompass. School adminis- 
trators tended to be evasive and some teachers more doctrinal than 
our emerging interpretation of events could support. There was conflict 
at this site and it clouded the internal consisten^^f^Tour findings; 
people simply did not agree on some events and interpretations. How- 
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ever, mo-;*- of the key research questions could be answered with 
confidence, more so with respect to the role of the university and the 
teacher center than with respect to the school district and outlying 
countries. Very likely, too few teachers were interviewed. 

Finally, our account of the state- level network is probably 
accurate, with strong validity in the historical and early .periods but 
less so in the present configuration, where nine centers throughout 
the state are involved* Two other coordinators (Savil, Small Schools 
Cooperative) were interviewed aside from those at Three Rivers and 
Arcadia* Findings would have been strengthened by interviews with 
state education officials and members of the statewide policy and 
advisory boards. 

All names of persons, institutions and localities are fictitious. 
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1. HISTORY OF THE MIDWESTERN STATE INTE RORGAN I Z AT IONAL ARRANGEMENT 
1.1. HISTORY OF THE STATEWIDE TEACHER CENTER NETWORK 
1.1.1. Historical and Institutional Context 

The statewide network was created in a moderately large, sparse:, 
populated midwestern state. The state is wealthy; it has oil, minerals 
and a prodigiously fertile eastern area with large tracts of sunflowers 
^aod~^heat. its natural resources, combined with a small population, 
~ ce *it the third wealthiest state per capita. Ethnic backgrounds are 
more homogeneous here than in the coastal states. 1 The fertility of the 
land, most <& it undeveloped and available cheaply from grants and sales 
made by the railroad, attracted a large number of Scandinavian and other 
Northern European immigrants in the second half of the 19th century? 
their great-grandchildren are both influential and sensitive to their 
origins. For example, at one of the field sites, a small farming com- 
munity (pop. 3,000) in the eastern part the state, the Sons of Norway 
club is a prominent building in the town, and the club's activity is 
as strong, if not stronger, than that of the better known service clubs 
such as Rotary, Lions, or Elks. 

Cultural, political, economic and geographic factors frame, col- 
lectively and interactively a context for understanding the events 
leading to the creation of the network, with the benefit of hindsight, 
six contextual factors influenced local events. The factors are also 
meaningful in that they were continuously mentioned by informants trying 
to account for outcomes and relationships at the site. 

Decentralization. With a small population engaged chiefly in 
primary economic activity (farming and mining across a large geographic 
area, *here is little call for centralized servici«^or administration, 
and no large urban center to do it. Along with thesTleWres goes a 
political orientation which is conservative and suspicious bf state- 
wide and federal initiatives. The teacher center network came to be 
a reflection of this pattern ;'*t promoted unique and loosely linked 
local centers with virtually no central control aside from an assembly 
of local delegates. These were, in fact, some of its marketing points 
when the center network was being proposed at the state and local levels: 
local initiative, local uniqueness, no pressure to standardize programs, 
local self-determination. 
© Su PPort fo'r educati on an d educational infrastructure . Appeals 
ERJOr the professional development of teachers, with the likelihood of some 
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impact at the classroom level, are well received in the state. Educa- 
tion is a core cultural ^alue, enjoying political support. Schools 
function, according to informants, in a " non-adversarial" climate; 
school boards tend to be supportive and non-supervisory. But school 
budgets are comparatively low; teachers' salaries in this, the third 
wealthiest state, are 45ch nationally- At the post-secondary level, 
there is a highly developed infrastructure of two-year community and 
state colleges, undergirding the two major state universities- As events 
played out, especially in the eastern part of the state, infrastructure 
became a key issue. Almost al A the teacher centers across* the state 
could be linked with a l^cal s^ate college, thereby meeting a key objec- 
tive of the project to intensify links between colleges and local schools. 
But the declining school-age population brought^several of these colleges 
- and the two state universities - into conflict^ as they competed for 
an increasingly smaller pool of high school graduates- The creation of 
the teacher centers partially resolved that problem. The centers organ- 
ized in-service, degree- level workshops for which teachers registered 
at and paid the local colleges, thereby providing a new sourceof rev- 
enue. But some of the teacher centers within a 60-mile radius of one 
another soon found themselves competing fErr these registrations as well. 

Pluralism and compromise . Respondents often said that "you have 
to compromise if you want to get anything done here." Tolerance for 
opposing points of view was also seen as an institutional necessity, 
and may be as much a cultural or ethnic value at this site as a straight- 
forward strategic consideration. These factors, as nebulous as they 
are, surfaced continuously during interviews and observations. Some 
illustrations: ^ 

• rejection of ideo] ogically driven programs; good conflict 
management . An important precursor of the network was an experimental 
teacher education program at North Central University with a strong 
and vocal normative core, derived from humanistic psychology and the 
"growth potential" movement. Program staff and graduates were quickly 
branded as "intolerant," "aggressive" and "arrogant, " although many 
of their critic^ went along with the objectives of the program. At 
the Three Rivers site, the perception of ideological purism on the 
part of university staff made it difficult to get local support for a 
teacher center initially proposed by North Central University 

« re lative harmony of teacher-administrator relationships . Elsewhere 

eric 
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in the country, the teacher center movement tends to be associated with 
teacher militancy. The centgrT seem to raise not only the professional 
hut also the unionist consciousness of their members, leading to sharpened 
teaojjer-administrator conflict.. Teacher center coordinators from Midwest 
were "shocked" and "appalled" by the^virulence of the criticism directed 
against school administrators in centerS-which they visited on the <*ast 
and west coast prior to and after founding the statewide network. The 
teacher centers in Midwest were to be governed collaboratively by "policy 
boards" with a majority of delegates named by the local branch of the 
NBA and other delegates from the district office, the community and local 
college or university. The statewide policy board had the same governance 
structure. Overall, judging from documents, interviews and observations, 
the system functioned well. Latent conflicts were quickly verbalized, 
then treated head-on but with a low emotional charge. There appeared to 
be a consensual arrangement whereby conflicts of interest led to com- 
promise solutions rather than to polarization. These boards seldom voted 
Potentially serious conflicts tended to be diffused rapidly by a round- 
robin of telephone calls from intermediaries. Even at sites wh^re formal 
relations had broken down, e.g., contract disputes and the threat of 
strikes by teachers, informal, contacts remained strong and unfeverish. 

How this played out in terms of teacher center policy and program- • 
mmg is expressed w$Ll, if somewhat idealistically , by the "prime rover" 
of the statewide network, the dean of the college of education at North 
Central University: 

The approach here is different [from other 
states!. The centers are more eclectic and & 
...each is willing to encompass a r ,ige of 
philosophical issues, you may get a work- 
shop on using basal readers and another that 
does away with basal readers. That's where 
the teachers are and that's where we have to 
start with them. It's also important to get 
them interested in different perspectives 
I guess we're more ecumenical here. 

Egalitarianism and easy access . Some respondents evoked the 

Scandinavian influence to explain that status differences between teachers 

administrators and college or university staff were attenuated through- ' 

out the state. This made it easy, they suggested, to communicate non- 

defensively on the various local and state-level policy and advisory 

boards. Most of the senior administrators in the state educational office 

• , viewed as "people who used to be teachers like us" (which they were) , 

3J ! 
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as were the state college professors. There was no apparent pecking 
order observed at state-level meetings. The educational establishment 
seemed generally to know one another well, to have done their B. A. degree 
and, more uniformly still, th^ir M. A. degree at the same colleges, and 
to have extra-professional relationships (spores, membership in a service 
organization)* Basically, this meant that teacher center business could 
be done rapidly, informally and reliably . To cite one of the network 
leaders : 

Other people aren't used to a place where 
access to state officials is so easy. If we 
want to talk to the state superintendent for 
instruction, well, we just pick up the phone. 
We see these people a lot. We work with them 
in a number of areas. So that makes it a lot 
easier to start up new projects with them or 
to get their support for something ongoing. 

These informal contacts buttressing the formal transactions were not 
nearly as fluid between local teachers and state superintendents, but 

flowed smoothly between state and district administrators and college/ 
university staff. They also helped in conducting teacher center business. 
When, far example, a problem was raised $t a state-level network meeting 
about the lack of cooperation on the part of a rur^l county superintendent, 
three people immediately responded that they had* either taught to, taught^ 
with, socialized with, or thought they were distantly related to the 
person ^involved, and all volunteered to call him. 

Continuity, low mobility . Respondents said that most inhabitants 
of the state, particularly those in education, stayed there. There 
seemed to be a tradition of spending some time outside the state - usually 
for a segment of one's training or for the first job - then returning 
home, almost in the medieval form of the "wandering apprenticeships" in 
northern Europe. Although a fair amount of staff turnover was observed 
at teacher center sites, much of it led to other jobs (in the district 
office, state college or (state educational office) that could be useful 
to the statewide network. Citing the college of education dean again: 

There is enormous continuity [here) of the 
people in the administrative and political arenas 
having to do with education. You don't always 
have to start over with these people. You've 
brought them through a process where they under- 
stand what you are doing and have committed them- 
selves to it and will continue to go along with it. 

O 

ERJC thlS site ' hi 9h continuity appears to have helped the teacher center 
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network ovej: jsiough spots, e.g., when results were poor or funding 
threatened. The unspoken agreement seeifced to be that the network was 
embryonic and would require a patient, long-term" commitment on the part 
of the .nducational elite across the state, most of whom were associated 
directly or indirectly in the enterprise. 

i 

Outreach and service by universities and colleges . This last theme 
recurred in documents and interviews. Not only the state colleges but • 
also the state universities emphasized their service objectives. College 
and university staff wer~ actively engaged - in some oases overextended - 
in local committees, special projects, workshops or action research aimed 
at the improvement of social services. All this was over and above their 
teaching and administrative loads. The drafts proposing the teacher 
center network and its 'loose coordination by North Central University 
spoke of "a history of cooperative relationships between colleges and 
universities, state and local officials and the state educational asso- 
ciation (of teachers^." The implication was 

• that institutions of higher education were committed 
to projects involving local practice improvement, 

• that they were familiar with, had a legitimate claim 
on in-service staff development, 

• that school teachers, administrators and college staff 
could communicate and collaborate ("boundaries are 

/ fuzzier here between the colleges and schools; people 

can move easily from one to the'o 4 her, " said one 
professor at North Central) , and 
•^that the universities had a special expertise as brokers- * 
or nodes of knowledge resources that would be needed in 
a statewide information and training network. 

Perceived educational needs prioi\o founding . The *bulk of the 
data suggests that the teacher center ae'twork as a whole did not meet 
any pressing, locally perceived need. This is probably a moot point. 
The original proposal spoke often and convincingly of problems to which 
the network was a solution: the decline in school-age pupils and cor- 
responding low turnover rate among teachers who would need in-service 
}?r 4ining tC> maintain their commitment and competency; the general 
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threat of professional stagnation, with possible impact! on 
'achievement and attitudes; the need for an acceleration in the 
dissemination of new practices; and the need for tighter links be- 
tween colleges and local schools for improved local problem-solving. 
In an interview, Dean Saganne, who wrote the proposal, added that his 
college was deluged with requests for information and expertise, many 
of which could be met using local expertisfe whose existence wasn't 
widely known. At the local levels, then, resource exchanges could be 
multiplied and extended by means of such a central repository as a 
teacher center linking colleges, community specialists, teachers with 
special skills and "external sources of information and assistance. 

•But documentation an£ interviews turned up far less urgency, or 
even agreement on most of %these points. Teachers did not perceive them- 
selves to be stagnating, nor were they so, perceived by their local and 
stat^ administration. Teachers were obliged to take 16 hours of course- 
work or workshops every 5 years, such that in-service wa£ contractually 
enforced. The^e were grumblings about the limited choic^of in-service 
offerings, about its quality (overly theoretical at the university or 
colleges, myopic or narrow within the school district) and availability 
(degree-level coursework had to be done after school hours or during ~*he 
summer) , b.ut no widespread, vocal dissatisfaction. Local districts 
did not feel under-Innovative. College staff felt that they were 
adequately involved wit^ local schools, if only on a problei^-by-problem 
basis. Staff at North Central U. said that they had doubted from the 
outset that the teacher center would redifce demands on them, but rather 

4 

had feared an increase in such demands, which turned out to be the case 2^ 

On balance, the idea of a statewide network of professional 
development centers seems to have been chiefly the result of a social 
philosophy, ideology or deeply held commitment on the part of an * 
energetic and charismatic leader and what were called - for the most 
part endearingly - his disciples throughout the state. The problems 
were meaningful too, but not urgent for local administrators and teachers 
In some respects, the faintly doctrinaire nature of the proposal it- 
self shone through. For instance, current in-service offerings were 
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judged inadequate not as the result of purvey or testimonial evidence 
(though there would have been some) but as a result of their having 
been defined externally by administrators. Empirical work was' then ' 
•cited, somewhat inappropriately (e.g., NSF , Rand studies), to show * 
that teachers tended to ignore or to transform externally generated 
practices. The implication was that teacher-identified training needs 
were not only the most legitimate but also the most effective, inputs 
for program elaboration, and that the new format was needed to rational- 
ize investments. As discussed below (see section 1.1.3), the network 
seems to have been driven principally by the strikingly ambitious 

• desire to spread and concretize throughout the state, a shared philosophy 
of individual growth among influential ami energetic educators. But 
we should note that antecedents were different from one local site to 
another. At one of the- sites studied in detail {see below, section 1.2), 

■ the local center appeared to grow more "organically" 'f r om locally felt 
needs to which the center was an obvious answer. This center, inci- 
dentally, predated the creation of the statewide network. 

1.1.2. Institutional Precursors 

That the structure and objectives of the state-wide te\cher . 
_ center network seem to have a clear, direct institutional lineage from 
earlier enterprises in and around North Central University is further 
witness to the force of philosophical ideas in the network's founding. 
Five institutional or prograaatlc sources should be mentioned briefly. 

?A e Experimental Teacher Education Program . Between 1965 
and 1967, a comprehensive study of teacher education opportunities and 
likely needs in the state was carried out collaboratively by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, North Central University, the 
Legislative Research Council, the State Board of Higher Education, the 
U.S. Office of Education and a number of local school districts. It 
was estimated that some 60% of the state's elementary school teachers 
had "less than degree" certification (i.e., no B. A. ) and that an 
emergency program should be created,' externally funded and governed 
independently of the college of education at North Central University^ 
where the orogram should be housed. The program should retain an 
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experimental focus; this clientele was older and more experienced 
th. a n the customary pre-service or post-graduate degree students. 
Instruction would, ideally be more practice-based, more egalitarian 
betweep staff and students and m^re directed to increase continued 
self-development capacity than to assure high levels of terminal 

certif ication. ( - 

Dr. Paul Saganne was hired from another midwestedn university 
^ to direct the Experimental Program, which lz*zzed from 19fr$ to 1972, 
conferred approximately 720 degrees (400 B. A. degrees, 300 M.Ed, and 
17 Ph.D. degrees), achieved national notoriety, created a dynamic and 
influential social network among its graduates -tend sparked local con- 
troversy. Some of its staff was integrated in 1972 into the college 
of education, with whom relations had been uneven, and Dr. Saganne 
a was appointed the dean of a renamed "center" which essentially as- 
sumed and^ extended the activities of the college. 

The Experimental Program introduced practices which were radically 
new to the area. Staff reasoned that if teachers were expected, as this 
program sought, to "inculcate the spirit and th^ capacity for inquiry 
and discovery" among pupils, these practitioners should be taught 
as theyMfltould teach their own pupils upon graduation. As a result, 
there was little lecturing or other large-group instruction, no com- 
pulsory reading lists r few paper and pencil examinations and little 
hierarchical differentiation between students and college staff. 
Through independent study, small seminars and periodic "clinical" in- 
ternships in schools throughout the state, ^students designed and exe- 
cuted a largely self-defined program, relying on instructors for gui- 
dance. Attempts were macie to s?mulate real or ideal classroom environ- 
ments in the college itself, with a particular interest in the materials- 
rich, relatively unstructured British "informal" or "open" classrooms , 
set up with integrated learning areas or "activity centers. 1 ; The 
British "informal" model, with its emphasis on children's multi-modal, 
self-directed exploration and cognitive mastery of their environment, 
was a source of inspiration, and constituted the ideal by which local « 
practices were often measured. Finally, the fluidity of movement 
between university and local schools, together with .the injection of- 
for once, highly valued - craft knowledge into a university setting, 
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was meant to break down the perceived isolation between colleges 
and local communities. 

The life cycle of the Experimental Program seems to have had two 
parts. During the first two years, the program attracted some of 
the most dynamic teachers and administrators throughout the state. 
Mos^t were enrolled in the M.Ed, and Ph.D programs, where they formed 
a cohesive, highly committed reference group. They were young-, but 
experienced, in that all had dOM*e at least five years of classroom 
teaching and most had moved into administrative slots set the building 
and district levels. Some of the Ph.D candidates were instructors 
^at the various state colleges sprinkled throughout the state. In- 
dications are that this group thrived cn the independent, experiential 
/nature of the program and internalized its philosophical core. Most 
returned to their home schools, school district offices and" state 
colleges with a strong commitment to furthering "informal" educa"tion. 
It was around this group* that the state-wide teacher center network 
was built. 

The second phase of the Experimental Program was apparently 
less successful, at least in the eyes of ^teachers and administrators 
within a 60-mile radius of North Central. The new cohort' enrolled 
in the post-graduate program Wc j^less experienced, containing a 
greater number of out-of-state students and more militant than the 
first group. During their internships in state schools, they were 
variously' perceived as arrogant, fanatical and naive. Experimental 
Program students tended to denigrate local practices by reference 
to the more idealized and child-centered "i .ormai :: model; local 
practitioners took this to mean that they themselves were insensitive 
to childrens' needs and ineffective teachers. Feelings ran particu- 
larly strong in Three Rivers, where North Central .University v,as 
located. Below are two representative remarks, first from an infor- 
mant who had done the Experimental Program and then stayed at North 
Central as a graduate teaching assistant, then from a local principal: 

Teachers and principals heard the Experimental 
Program students saying that their schools weren't 
adequate, and a lot of those students weren't very- 
experienced. Then when people started coming in 
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from ill over the country/ it made it seem as if 
the university people were right; it made things worse. 
Also, very few of the new students (in* the second 
phase) who^ were doing the M.Ed, or doctorate came 
from Thrfee Rivers. 

r 

A lot of people got burned by the real missionary 
nature of the training over at the University 
(during this period). It was messianic; it put 
a lot of people off. 

Several informants said that there was already some "rivalry , " f, bad 
blood" or "ill will" between North Central and local educators prior 
to th^ New Program, but that relations deteriorated further between 
1970 and 1972. Many of the difficulties in founding and maintaining 
the teacher center in Three Rivers were traced by site infot^nants 
feo the distrust with regard to the university stemming from the 
Experimental Program. 

2. The social network of Experimental Program gradua tes and 
— — — ~ — — * — — • 

their local insertion . ^Graduates moved into key administrative posi- 
tions at the district ana state levels, and into teaching and adminis- 
trative (e.g. , dean or director of a program) slots at state colleges. 
They **ad occasion to meet on state-level business or during conventions, 
and stayed in contact with North Central staff who found positions 
at the college of education when the experimental program was phased 
out. When Dean Saganne began ^prospecting throughout the state for 
the creation of a network of local teacher centers, he began by con- 
tacting tnis corps of graduates. 

Figure 1-1 maps the relationships between North Central staff, 
in particular Dean Saganne, and the 4 districts in which teacher centers 

were created in the fall of 1977. The "nesting" of the teacher center 

t 

varied ""from district to district and may account for differences in 
outcomes among these four centers. The (x; denotes North Central 
staff and Experimental Program graduates. 

At Savil, there were graduates in the state college and the 
superintendent's office; the teacher coordinator was also a graduate. 
Note that the state college intersects with the teacher center. The 
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college provided space, some financial aid and overt support to the 
center. Although this site was not studied in detail, there is evidence 
that the state college still claims partial "ownership" of the center 
and provides it with resources* 

At Sunny Vale, the graduate was in the district office; there is 
no state college in the area. The center was housed in a local school 
and, until 1980-81, coordinated by a local teacher who then moved into 
the district office. 

At Arcadia, the t gradua tes were botn at the state college; one of 
them was teacher center coordinator, operating out of the college. The 
other was a department chairman* 

At Three Rivers, there were no graduates in the district officg\^ 
The center was not "claimed" by any of the parties', although the district 
provides it with space adjacent to the city library. 

The arrows show communication patterns in the three years prior to 
the creation of^ the network. Dean Saganne at North Central was clearly 
at **he hub of it*^§* li&mmunica tions , He initiated most contacts, and 
received intermittent communications from the districts, Wxthin local 
sites, the graduates got together to plan the center; in most cases, 
this involved lining up support and getting a facility for the center* 
The graduates communicated intermittently with other graduates in 
neighborJmg districts and\<ith graduates in the state office of education. 
Note finalv^ that Saganne has strong links where others have weak links 
or none at all - to the state education office and to the private foundation 
which eventually funded the project for about half of the total^ costs 
incurred in the first five years. I 

Informants estimated that local centers were harder to get off the 
ground wfrere"l:here was no Experimental Program graduate in a key slot. 
They were also surprised in one case where graduates were strategically 
placed but a center not created in the first two years of the network- 
's. Midwest Stud y Group. During the Experimental Program, a 
national study group of educators and researchers was created. The 
group met once yearly, communicated via a newsletter and ran a publica- 
tions series for monographs written by its members. The qroup, which 
continued after 1973, fostered an approach to schooling, testing 
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and research which was. close to that of the Experimental Program. 
In particular, its members experimented with alternative forms of 
testing and program evaluation. Some of the members had visited 
British informal schools -and the regional teacher centers which had 
been created in part as a resource bank for these schools. One mem- 
ber had created such a center within an urban university on the east 
coast. Much of the initial input to Dean Saganne (and to another 
staff member who coordinated the study group's activities and later 
coordinated the network itself) about teacher centers cane from this 



source, 



| 4 - Federal projects . In ]971, the U.S. Office of Education was 

exploring the creation of Regional "resource bases" throughout the 
country. There was talk of state-level resource centers partly funded 
by the government. In Midwest, the concept was poorly received; the 
notion of a centralized materials and staff development center went 
against the grain of decentralizing operations and resources through- 
out the state. Dean Saganne addressed this issue by writing a paper 
in which he outlined an in-service strategy for the state. The strategy 
turned around the creation of local resource centers coordinated 
through a university or & network of colleges and universities. When 
the Nixon administration laid aside such large-scale federal initiatives, 
-the^ Midwest project lay dormant until 1975, when Saganne reformulated 
it more operationally \n proposing a state-wide network of teacher 
* cenLers coordinated by North Central University. 

5 - NIE-funded research project . Dean S. ganne and his staff applied 
for and got an NIE grant to study the dissemination and impact of the 
Experimental Program throughout the state. The grant began in 1972 and 
was extended to 1976, during which time the focus of the research 
shifted. Initially, the study tried to evaluate local classrooms on 
outcomes sougnt by the Experimental Program: pupils' affective and 
cognitive growth, "quality of interpersonal relationships," "levels of 
critical thinking and creative expression." Gradually, the focus shifted 
to dimensions of the classroom environment (e.g. , "openness" ) and to 
teachers' experience with more child-centered classroom organization. 
In the final two years, some ol the instrumentation (interviews with 



teachers, children and parents) was converted to a self-evaluative 
format for teachers, as a way of reflecting on and changing their 
practice. A staff development workbook was elaborated, in which 
teachers found interview schedules, exercises, log forms and in- 
spirational citations, many of them from humanistic and gestalt 
psychologists (e.g., Carl Rogers) and similarly-oriented educators 
(e.g., A. Combs, G. Leonard, E. Duckworth). The.workbook was organized 
around what were called "components of growth" (awareness and reflection, 
trust, risk-taking, etc.). The self-evaluations centered on seven 
dimensions of instructional practice: diversification, individualization, 
informality, decentralization, integration, use of the community as a 
resource, peer interaction (chiefly among pupils) . 

The workbook came to be used in coursework, workshops and special 
projects undertaken by staff at North Central University. For some 
informants, this project was a- precursor to the teacher center network 
in that it stressed "teachers as learners in the context of staff 
development." To cite from the report to NIE: 

Using and talking about the workbook helped 
teachers to understand their Own experience 
and how it influenced their behavior The 
project led to an interest in creating forums 
for continuous discussion between teachers, a 
continuous reflection on their practice. 

1.1.3. Philosophical and Ideological Roots 

These intellectual origins have already been traced to the 
Experimental Program,, the Midwest study group and the NIE-sponsored 
study of staff development. An additional source, feeding into these 
initiatives, was that of the U.S. Office of Education-funded Teachers' 
Center Exchange in the Far West Laboratory for Research and Development. 
Globally, the overriding thesis was that teachers are adults who are 
capable of making significant personal and professional changes, pro- 
vided the surrounding environment is supportive* Many of these changes, 
it was felt, would go spontaneously in the direction of greater in- 
dividualization of classroom instruction, / a more integrated curriculum, 
less hierarchical relationships between teachers and their pupils and 
more "active" (self-generated, exploratory, experimental) cognitive 
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mastery on the part of pupils. It was also assumed that individual 
change would lead to institutional change within the school building 
and district towards a more dynamic and interpersonally harmonious 
working climate. 

These beliefs, as expressed in the preliminary proposals, minutes 
of meetings and field notes of interviews, can be subdivided into five 
key "messages" or "assumptions'" t*"^- 

1. Like all adults teachers are potentially self-actualizing 
and self-directing individuals, if given the opportunity to organize 
their own staff development needs, they w.U be judicious and respon- 
sxble. As a result, teachers should determine the teacher center program 
and -constitute a majority in its decision-making council. 

2. Teachers ca* be "trusted." m asking for workshops, special 
projects and support and in directing, teacher center policy more 
generally, the needs of teachers will, correspond to locally perceived 
needs. Teachers' self-interest will intersect with principals' and 
superintendents' interests. The center will not become a seedbed of 
teacher militancy. 

3. Teacher-defined professional development will dead to practice 
xmprovement. More generally, teachers will take greater responsibility 
for curriculum and instructional decisions without coming into conflict 
with local administrators. 

4. No one source or type of knowledge or expertise is superior 
to others. University expertise is neither more valid nor more power- 
ful than-.craft knowledge; it is other. Ultimately, what you don't know 
can't help you, and you know much more than- you believe. The richest 
source of external knowledge is likely to b&- fellow teachers. 

5. As they interact with practitioners, colleges and universities 
will come to recognize the validity of craft knowledge and incorporate 
it into their instruction and research. , 

In many ways, of these assumptions - which were implicitly 

translated into teacher center objectives - are a transposition of 
what the Experimental Program sought to instill in its graduates as 
they worked in or administered classrooms. If, in the previous list 
"teacher" is replaced by' "children" or "pupils," we have the core 
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set of objectives for the Experimental Program. 

1.1.4. Historical Persons or Reference Key Actors in 
the Creation of thfi Network 

This section has .to be looked at at two levels, the state-wide 
level and the level of individual teacher centers. At the state-wide 
level, the most prominent figure is Paul Saganne, Dean of the college 
of education at North Central. All the remaining actors at the site 
appear to be a supporting cast. Saganne first outlined a teacher 
center model in 1971, then pushed more energetically for its creation 
starting in 1974. He set up the local committee at Three Rivers, 
then created the group which founded the other three centers. He 
appears to have lobbied for support successfully at the state educa- 
tional office and, through graduates of the Experimental Program, in 
district offices and state coi?eges. He wrote the proposal and brought 
in the bulk of initial funds. Almost all of the preliminary reports, 
proposals, key memos, etc. seem to have been written by Saganne. 

At the local levels, there were several key actors (see Figure 1-1). 
At Savil, the center was the collective work of its first coordinator, 
Belinda Herman, of the local superintendent, Harris Livermore, and of 
2 professors at Savil State College, John Zubha and Dan Syl. At 
Arcadia, the center grew out of efforts to improve pre-service teacher 
education on the part of Don Lessing, with administrative and financial 
backstopping from the* department chairman, Robert Goff. All these 
people were graduates of the Experimental Program, as were two sup- 
portive state- level administrators, Harold Fine and Peter Handlin, 
and an influential "lobbyist" at the state capital, Hilary Hanson, 
head of the state's Council of School Administrators. All served on 
the state-wide network's advisory board. 

.At Three Rivers, the two assistant superintendents, Peter Blake 
and, Hal Jensen, backed the project while harboring doubts. Fircal 
negotiations were handled skillfully by a faculty member at North 
Central, Joseph Harrison, who then servdd on the local policy board 
alongs ide Saganne . 

1.1.5. Historical Event Listing 

Table 1-1 shows the sequence of key events in the founding of 1 



Table 1-1 



Event Listing for Founding of State-Level Teacher Center Network 
and Local Teacner Centers 



North Central 
University 

Statewide 
activity 



Arcadia 
Teacher 
Center 



Three 
Rivers 
Teacher 
Center 



1963-8: State study of 
teacher education needs 

* 5/68: Exper. program 
opens, Saganne named 
director 



11974-5: informal 
meetings between 
tfCU, local NEA , 
Administrators 

1*1974 : initial 

6/73: Exper. program merged £ nt f. r *? fc "l 9 ™ led 
with college of ed. f Saganno f y Gibb Fridfltion 



2-6/76: meetings across 
the state to discuss , plan 
network 

9/76: initial commitments 
tiade by SEA, NDEA, state 
colleges and LEAs 



named dean 



1970: USOE proposes regional 
"renewal" center? 

6/71: Saganne writes paper 
proposing teacher center con* 



•6/72": North Central* awarded 
4-yr<NIE grant to evaluate 
Exper. program 



I 
1 
I 

"I 

|*1974-75:NIE study 
(focusses on staff 
jjevelopment needs 



9/69: B.Goff appoirted as 
head of psych, and ed. dept. 
of Arcadia State College 

9/70: D. Lessing hired as 
assistant professor 

1972-4: Lessing begins 
experiments with materials- 
based instruction 



(•9/75: Lessing 
fnoves into cafe- 
jteria space 

jl/76: special pro- 
ject enriches re- 
source bank 

: start of Les- 
feing involvement 
Mn 2-yr f in-svce 
for non-degree 
teachers 



1968-7*$: local ambivalence 
about N. Central Experiments 
Program 

1973-4: informal discussions 
at local teachers ass'n abou 
teacher cciters in other 
states 



1974-5« informal 

flneetings continue 

(teachers skeptical 
f 

l*l975-6t Carlson 

^replaces Saganne, 

(teachers give 
acking 



Antecedent events 
1965-73 



r 

^Catalytic and 
•Planning 
| even ts 
s 1974-76 



3/76: publication of staff 
development workbook 



11/76: Proposal submitted 
to Gibb Foundation 

2/77: Foundation makes 
site visits 

*4/77: funding approved 

5 6/77: visits, meetings 
nt other teacher centers 
in U.S. 

*9/77: 4 centers open at 
Arcadia, Three Rivers, 
Savil and Sunny Vale 



9/76: special ed. in- 
service program leads to 
cross-college collabora- 
tion ^ 

*9/76: first in-service 
workshops organized, len- 
ding of materials ^expanded 

10/76: first contacts w/ 
Saganne re state-level 
network 



9/76-3/77: start of de- 
tailed planning; commit- 
ments firmed up from NCU, 
district administrators 



Concrctization and 

Commitment 

2/76-3/77 



7-8/77: first summer in- 
service held usinq project 
format 

*9/77: teacher center joins 
state-level network 



1/77: presentation to local 
teachers ass'n -still undecided 

* A/11 1 new presentation (ex- 
ternal funding received)-approval 

5/77: presentation to school bd- 
approval of majority 

*9/77: teacher center opens 

Founding events 
Nov. 1976-Sept. ;977 
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the network. Decisive or "barometric" events have an asterisk. / 
For this section, only the events concerning North Central University 
and state wide activity are pertinent. Events at the jlocal centers 
are discussed below (see section 2) . 

The time span is from 1965 to 9/1977, as the legend shows. 
Three strands of antecedent events, are listed. The first, covers the 
genesis , operation and ultimate merger of the Experimental Program 
with the college of education. The second strand covers the evolution 
of the teacher center concept in the state. The final strand is the 
NIE-soonsjJred study which tracked Experimental Program graduates. 

In the second phase, charting catalytic and planning event, 
three event clusters are noted. Meetings at Three Rivers began, 
initiated by Dean Saganne and including delegates from the local 
NEA branch and the district officl. When it was decided, largely at 
the initiative of Saganne, that the project be state-wide rather than 
uniquely local, the same format of delegates was created at other sites 
in the state. Also during this period, the Gibb Foundation let 
Dr. Saganne know that a state-wide project could be funded. Finally, 
the l^IE study was focussed more closely on teacher- professional develop- 
ment, culminating in the next "phase in the staff development workbook. ^| 

The final two phases cover events leading to local commitment ™ 
(approval of the cprpject, small sums pledged by the state NEA, the 
local districts, the state education office, the colleges and univer- 
sities near local centers) , including the approval of the proposal 
by the Gibb Foundation, which gave approximately ^400,000.00 over 
five years. 

1.1.6. Schematic Flow Model of the Founding of the Network 

Figure 1-2 plots, at a macro-analytic level, the key variables 
in the creation of the state-level network. As antecedents, the 

Experimental Program's heritage was reflected in the shared ideology (1) 

and the desire to extend child-centered instruction (2) on the part of 

the program's graduates. Within the state, educators had read about 

teacher centers and found the concept attractive (3). The activity 

of the project advocate, Dr. Saganne (4), in proposing the teacher 

center model and mobilizing administrators and teachers' groups, was 
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enhanced by local support, such that the informal groups meeting to 
discuss the concept came to see its importance and potential (5) . 
This social network (6^ of graduates concretized support at the 
three levels (university, school district administrators and teachers) 
and between groups meeting at different points in the state (7). 
Through the social network of graduates and using their influence 
as state and district administrators (8) , firm support was generated 
at all levels (10). The backing for the concept was made far stronger 
when the project advocate succeeded in getting external funding (9), 
after which the 4 centers and statewide governance mechanisms were 
created (10) . ^ 

X 

1,2. HISTORY OF THE ARCADIA TEACHER CENTER 

* 

1.2.1. Historical and 1 Institutional Context 

Arcadia is a small (population: 3,000) rural community in the 
fertile Red River Valley. From respondents 1 accounts, the community 
is wealthy, with a half-dozen millionaires and a high mean income from 
the large sunflower and wheat tracts surrounding the town. The towns- 
people are chiefly of Scandinavian origin, notably Norwegian. 

Arcadia i<= also a college town. Arcadia State College lies on 
a shaded campus near the town center. It enrolls approximately 650 
students, of whom about 60% are future school teachers. Virtually 
every department in the college instructs teacher education candidates, 
with sorrie specialization according to the grade level which future 
teachers will work in, e.g,, the social studies department enrolls 
secondary- level teachers. 

As a state college, Arcadia ministers to the surrounding community, 
viewing itself as a "school of personal service." Although its prime 

■4 

function is pre -service training, the staff is active in the surrounding 
communities as consultants, members of local committees and workshop 
leaders. Outreach a^d service are considered prime objectives at 
Arcadia' State. The teaching staff is expected to focus on instruction 
and outreach; publications and research activity have a lower priority. 
By way of reciprocity, the community appears to support the state 
college and take pride in.it. While both state universities are 
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within a 90-minute driving distance, as is another state college, 
most 'families in the afiea send their children to Arcadia State. , Such 
fidelity has become an important factor in recent years, as the pool* 
of high school students diminishes and the colleges find themselves 
in open competit^o\with one another. This is particularly the case 
for teacher education majors, who can choose among 3 nearby insti- 
tutions aside from Arcadia State. 

4 

One other contextual factor is noteworthy. Unlike the second 
local site studied in Midwest, Arcadia has few ongoing educational or 
cultural resources for the area's inhabitants. Until recently, in- 
service teachers could not count on a well-stocked materials center or 
a rich fare of workshops.' As all teachers have had to moet recertif ication 
requirements by accumulating corrse and workshop ho^rs, the local prac- 
tice was to wait for the Arcadia state summer school program or commute 
to the larger cities for their summer semester. 

1 ' 2 - 2 - Institutional, Precursors 

The Arcadia Teacher Center has an easily traceable lineage. All 

the key events antecedent to the^svter 1 s frmnrH™ *. 1, , 

W!B * er s r °unding took place within 

IT ZT^lllT^ main — Don — - 

mere axe four sets of institutional events: the 

Lessin'a'rr :° leS Wayed ^ LeSSi " 9 G °"' ths -organization of ' 

^ "1 I * 9 ' LeSSi " 9 ' ? mana9e "" ent ° £ 3 Serie = ° f »P~i.l Pro- 
jects and the Arcadia sta.te s.ummer program. 

- The_ heritage of the Experimental Program Having completed his 
State , «r EXPerimental Pr ^ram, G off returned to Arcadia 
State xn 1969 and took on the chairmanship o, the Psychology and 
Education Department. The following year, he brought in Leasing „ ho 
Uke hrmselr, had been a teacher and building administrator before 
dorng hls doct orate under the Experimental Program. Both felt that 

he Experimental Program had been personally rewarding and were fitted 
to rts ob^ectrves of attaining a more child-centered, individual 
mode of classroom instruction within the state schoois. Both also saw 

he Experimental Program as a model for their own teaching as well a 
for the B.A. program at Arcadia state. Leasing sard that his B. A and 
W6re diSa ^ inti ^ - 'hat courseworx was rigidly organized and 
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far removed from educational practice. At the Experimental Program, 
by contrast: 

For the first time I 'could decide what I wanted 
to do and Jollow through on it. I don't think I 
ever did so much reading and looked into so many 
things as I did in those years. 

Another noteworthy aspect of the program for Lessing was the individual 
«P attention given to the doctoral students. The university staff spent a 
good deal of time monitoring the independent projects of students: 

They sat down and spent time with us as indi- \ 
viduals; they cared. 1 really got a lot from 
that and I wanted to try -to create that kind 
of environment too. 4 

Several informants made precisely this kind of statement about the Arcadia 

Teacher Center. Teachers came? into or called the center "because they 

care about you," "Jpecause they treat you like prof essionals t " "because 

yqti can really tell them what your problem is and they'll try to help." 

Reorganization of teaching . Lessing used a regular college classroom 
for his "teaching strategies" course to elementary education majors, but » 
soon felt that a lecture-seminar format was overly constricted and too 
far removed from an ordinary classroom setting. He then began to bring 
in materials (kits, games), to set up integrated curriculum displays # 
("activity centers," a widely used device in British "informal" schools) 
and, soon after, to bring in children for hands-on work by students 
based on these materials. Other staff members began complaining of the 
clutter and noise. The last straw was a giant plastic bubble which 
Lessing anu his students set up in the classroom for work on perception. 
As Lessing said,"I was looking to leave anyway." 

With help from Goff, he was given an unused cafeteria in the base- 
ment of the main campus building. Work-study students helped Lessing 
to repaint, retile and set up the new space. One corner of the space 
(75* by 75') was set up as a classroom, and the remainder made into 
storaqe and bookshelf space for the rapidly accumulating projects of 
materials and equipment. As students began to do individual projects 
for the "strategies" course, the resource bank was enriched with teacher- 
* made materials as well as with commercial materials. As furniture was 

bought or, more often, scrounged from around the college and from -^ 
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^student's quarters, social spaces were created, with rugs, indirect 
lighting, comfortable, chairs and provisions for coffee, listening to 
music, reading fcpular journals, chatting. The informal, intimacy- 
enhancing character of the main room spread to the furnishings of ad- 
jacent rooms as more space was made available to accommodate the new 
programs (see below) . 

Special projects. QetweeV 1975-76 and the fall of 1977, when 
Lessing joined the statewide teacher center network, a series of pro- 
jects were initiated whifch brought Lessing into a more active in-service 
education role. Most of. these projects appear to have been scouted 
andretrieved by Goff. Up to this point, the creation of the resource ' 
center in the cafeteria jhad been a response to pre-service nesds. 
During interviews, both jLes sing and Goff emphasized that the teacher 
center grew out of the {ire-service program, where the strongest insti- 
tutional commitment still lies. Many of .the subsequent in-service 
formats were also built) around the improvement of pre-service instruction-, 
e.g., the arrangement whereby local teachers brought "their pupils to 
the center for two weeks of clinical hands-on work by, pre-service students 
The/creation of .an in-service\Jrt>gram was viewed as "a follow-up to 
our commitment to these i teachers from the time they were students here." 

-Water diversion project. In 1976, Lessing was asked to help 
organize and proviqe materials for an in-service project involving 
curriculum segments that 5 would be used in schools to explain a major 
water diversion project in the -area. Goff coordinated the project and 
the bulk of instruction was given by Dr. Sampson, a biology professor . 
The project brought in funds for buying more aterials*for the resource. 



center. 



Non-degree program. The saro year, Lessing took on greater insti- 
tutional responsibility for a two-year certification program for teachers 
who did not nave a D.A. .Goff had championed the prograir, which some of 
the neighboring universities (e.g., North Central) had declined. Again, 
the external funding allowed Lessing to Wchase materials and equipment, 
. much or it appropriate to the classroowrfeff r^n-degree teachers.. This 

was his first large-scale experience wi\th\y4ervice training. Interviews' 
with graduates of that progjram were i.ns\ructi ve . Apparently, the course 
included games, simulations', actxvity centers and other classroom formats' 
used widely in the Experimental Program J Participating teachers did . ot 
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perceive, however, that a particular ideology or sectarian approach 
was bemy forced on them. From all accounts, the program was success- 
ful and led to routine use of the resource center when it was formally 
established by Arcadia State graduates teaching in the area schools. 
A citation here is useful: 

He knew he couldn't lecture to us and that he'd 
have to do a lot of hands-on work with experienced 
people like us, so he u^ea projects and lots of 
materials - *the kinds of things we liked and we 
wore already usi nq and that were very practical. 
* 

Spec id 1 educa t ion prog rain. Less i mi undertook the coordination of 
another project to tram teachers of special education classes in ap- 
proaches to mainstreaminy . Two consultants were brouqht in to develop 
and teach the* program at the resource center. Three points are note- 
worthy here. First, the resource center played an orqanizmq-coordmating 
ro*e, somq beyond its original function as a resource for Lessng 1 ? 
own teach mi. Next, this program involved the collaboration of Ocner 
staff members within and outside the elementary education department. 
Fir. ally, teachers participating in this and the non-decree program 
h^.jarr borrow rcatcrxalcs from the center for course work and lor follow- 
up eiitss room mnt ruct iun, Fr 'n thu> gr«» the lending service of thev 
center, wh tea ra^idl. expand*: I ? - u. j :lu«i»* uroa teachers who were not 
**nr*Mii>d n x il r t ;t \«*:t*: f;^*<'t t - borrow th#> resoui 

reenter 1 » ma* **x \ a I n . 

In wri*itvi • " i i i *\ »:>ai : tins titmr.ip, Losing first used tho 
t<*rr "^ach^r •*en<<r" a;, r jm* i ^ ws t.; j rograr instruction and administration 

;,-ir^r ^r*j;iar. I:« * h</ s'JX^ : *>t I 1 *; 7 , I.«»s:»inn participated in 
a;; »>: ?h f - w»-< k ^ur.v-i p: ^arar ! i *tM<^.*r;. sp^kifvi reoer t i f ica t inn ci*'»'lits« 
*P> taugnt k'-n^pj. u*- iii stjdw*. rc« fc h and sricnc*. Teacher s were 
repair**'! to i:- a p«Tv-nal pr - *>c* , * mak*> oi ir-nov nat^rials frorr 
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along with the purchase of materials and equipment for the resource 
center, could not have been approved or put in place rapidly in a 
larger, more centralized institution. Most arrangements were made 
.after a short phone call - often to the cc/llege president -/or meeting, 
with a brief follow-up memo. Authorizations came very rabidly or 
were qiven verbally. ^/ 

1.2.3. Philosophic al and Ideological Roots . 

There ar*» two major sources: the Experimental Program and the 
• objectives or Arcadia State. The firsL source has been touched on 
earlier. Graduate students brought to and/or received from the Ex- 
t'criOKmtal Program a commitment to the expansion of a more child- 
centered, diverse and integrated mode of classroom organization. The 
program also treated it l s students as self-motivating professionals 
who could devise and ex-cute their own training with the help of sup- 
portive sr*ff, a formula carried over into the organization of the 
Arcadia Teacher Center. The Experimental Program also stressed a 
djvcrsifjc.it i n of sources of expertise beyond certified expertise to 
sources m the community and among peers. In relation to this policy, 
it al^v, eapha.'.«4cd Service ar.d outreach on the part or colleges and 
universities to area teachers. Both Lessimj and Goff mentioned these 
aspects of trie Experimental Program in .^ounttn-: for th' shape of 
the Arcadia Teacher Center. 

More anecdotJll/, some inforr,,:/ s :n.l that L-ssim: was viewed 
with some suspi-aon when he first can., f Arcadia State and began to 
advocate "different ways to organic t^!,!!.;' that ar»-.i teachers had 
associated wit:. th<- Ljtper ir-e.'.ta 1 !-r<-:- ,r ara believed to he "j UttU- 
extreme" or "may I , UtUe -^triM.P-." A n ly. Les-ir.g's teaching 

Wis rapidly "i'fn IS 'Mt V>! n' a« J rrr.,*** !..• " ' .. , i 

• ' ~ > '* a ..v. a i [(;(,, ./if, ,,e we a >jood inrtructor, 

he got ilnj ; ; as i w»- •> . f • u., ■ . , iai.. 

d-. -?. r ! r,< - . " 

Afi-iii r.,.f j..,. u;«. i.se< te : w.tr. 1 1. .• « »• tr.r- Lxper irer.t .1 i 

frograr is str^ar/: the irgorta:v. o,jtr»«.i-!. and .;..f V! rn to the sjr- 
roundm.} ca-ttnyni ty. " colleq.- uls«. er.co aru<ir>d perr r.al, i ndividu -,3 : 
contact:-, between facu y and students in the ph-mtmo progrars. 

At a more persor I l*. V #.l. Lessmg appears to ; , t ,. r , hls wor .. 

4^3 a social mission. Before creatm, the to , C ft*-r , r ."-r, he^ao travel.--' 
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around the state and seen "a number of classrooms and schools that 
were really repressive places": 

I saw a lot of teachers who needed help but weren't 
getting it, and teachers who would break down and 
cry at the least encouragement. It. was so important 
to them just to hear* they were doing well.... So I 
wanted to do some work that could help teachers with 
materials- and new ideas and getting some recognition 
from college people and other teachers that they 
couldn't get otherwise. 

Finalo^r^here are indications that Lessing's approach to staff 
development had been less self-consciously egalitarian than the prac- 
tices of the Experimental Program or at the Three Rivers Teachers Cen- 
ter, There was\less emphasis on the absolute value of exchanges be- 
tween practitioners. The Arcadia Center did fewer workshops with the 
teachers-teaching-teachers formula and stressed this objective less. 
The choice of summer workshops was made in some instances by teacher 
center staff (e.g., energy, nature studies) rather than entirely by 
needs assessment. Perhaps because these programs were run directly 
out of a college, in contrast to the Three Rivers center (see below), 
the formats were more structured and the demands on participating 
teachers more explicit. Also, Lessing had in the past and sometimes 
during field visits referred to himself as "director" of the teacher 
center rather than thu "coordinator " as others were called. In general, 
the legacy of the Experimental Program was strongly, sometimes self- 
consciously egalitarian and affected the state-wide network. Assistants 
were called "colleagues," directors were "coordinators," university 
st ff wore t:v* sarru* sort of "resource people" as local school teachers. 
Policy groups "reached consensu:; . " Status or hierarchical relationships 
wore blurred, althouah they w^rv operative at several points in the 
history of th«„- net-work, e.g., in obtaining authorizations, getting 
external fun:in :, qainm'? acc^r s to key state officials. The line 
of authority wa.; ^K\jr»*r at Arcadia State, although, as noted in the 
introductory s*-ct i *x\, o \ 1 1 1 1 ar lan l r,m }s a strong cultural norm in this 
rosier.. (I* j > r, : ::«< to in t:.< analytical section of this case study 
that.a on»- ' r t**>-pf-r -.or., non-'i l f f aso node of deci s i on-nak inq lent 
coherent 1? p. » ^:.»-r-/ to t h>* Aroioij center, by comparison with the 
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more centrifugal and multi-party governance which appeared often to 
weaken the Three Rivers center) . 

1-2.4. Historical Persons 

The two chief actors were Goff and Lessing. Both referred 
periodically to the influence of faculty of the Experimental Program, 
notably -Saganne and another professor, C.Dix. Goff and Lessing were 
personal friends and worked^closely in developing the teacher center 

at Arcadia. There was apparently a division of labor. --Whi-le Les&ing 

oversaw the teaching and program development, Goff took care of funding, 
administration, relations with the college president and the identi- 
fication of special programs which the center could" apply for. He 
appears to have been, from the start, a masterful fund-raiser. He 
brought in, for example, $15,000.00 in 1976 to the resource room for 
the purchase of materials under a Title I program of community as- 
sistance for which "teacher centers" could apply. At this stage, 
the in-service activity of Lessing was embryonic, and the resource 
center little more than a collection of materials for pre-service 
instruction. 

1.2.5. Histori cal Event L isting 

Tne key events for Arcadia are listed in the middle row of Table 1-1. 
The sequence moves from the chairmanship of Goff and the arrival of 
Lessing at Arcadia State to the extension of Lessing' s teaching to a 
materials-centered format, the special programs and the first con- 
tacts late in 1976 with Saganne in reference to the state-wide' net- 
work . s, 

Apparently, both Lessing and Goff had some initial doubts about 
the state-wide network, although they were interested in working with 
Saganne and in "being in touch with people doing the same kind of work. " 
They were also interested in the possibilities opened up for the pur- 
chase of new materials with the Gibb Foundation contribution of $15,000.00 
in the initial two years, then $6,000.00 in the following two years. 
Since Lessing 's salary and that of work-study assistants could be covered 
largely from state college funds, the budget available for materials 
was considerable. Also, the college should have little trouble in 
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picking up\the operating budget of the center when external funding 
dropjJted to $6,000.00 in the third and fourth year, then to $2,000.00 
in the final year. 

Lessing, however, felt that the formula he had evolved at Arcadia 
State was being claimed and propagated by North Central University. 
He was not familiar with the teacher center literature nor the profes- 
sional development movement arising from the "informal schools" ex- 
perience in England. Lessing also had some fears that other potential 
„__m£JCT±>^x^nflJi^ ^Arcadia _ would, use _t_he in-service 

opportunities to recruit enrolling teachers away from Arcadia State. 
Goff wondered whether Arcadia State could underwrite a project in wliich 
district and county teachers would dominate the governance structure: 
"I shouldn't have ^en worried; it didn't happen." On the other side, 
Saganne was interested in recruiting Arcadia State both for its talent 
and because a center which was already operational would strengthen 
the proposal to the Gibb Foundation. 

The sequence of events is shown as a flow chart of key variables 
in Figure 1-3 . Th^ antecedents include the Experimental Program heritage 
of local activism (1) stemming from a normative v core (2). Convergence 
between Experimental Program objectives and the service-outreach man- 
date of Arcadia State (3) facilitated within-college support (5), 
leading to expanded space and budget for purchasing materials (8) . 
These events were themselves facilitated by the rapid and flexible 
mechanisms for making decisions at a small state college. Following 
the top row, Lessing f s desire to operationalize his teaching with 
hands-on work and to show how "active" learning could be organized 
locally (1) led to the perceived need (4) for a different kind of 
instructional space at Arcadia State. This concern, along with in- 
ternal support in the college (5), fueled his initiatives (7) and led 
to the creation of a large and increasingly well-stocked resource room 
(8). Growth of resources made the center a likely candidate to take 
on special in-service training programs (11) which brought in external 
funds (9) that were used for the purchase^of more materials and equip- 
ment. The availability of these materials attracted local practitioners 
(12) who were not formally enrolled in a program and were excited to 
find a materials-rich resource center in an area in which local budgets 
did not permit them to make large-scale orders of instructional 
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materials (10) . Ttfis increased the pressure of local demand (12) for 
the center's services, which' were then extended to include a pro- 
vision for* lending materials and for follow-up work in local class- 
rooms (13) . As the resource center moved more actively into in- 
service education, it became a centerpiece for the proposed state- 
level teacher center network (14) . 

1.3. HISTORY OF THE THREE RIVERS TEACHER CENTER 

As Three Rivers was a secondary site for data collection, it 
will be treated in less detail. 

1-3.1 Historical and! Institutional Context 

Three Rivers is one of the three major cities in the state and 
is often associated in the minds of residents from other areas as the 
locus of the larger of the two state universities. The city also 
contains on its perimeter a large air force base. 

Because 'it is not a large city (pop. 45,000), local school prac- 
titioners and university people know one another reasonably well, but 
do not have as many non-professional contacts as at Arcadia. A large 
number of the university staff appear to have wives or husbands who 
teach school. University staff are also active in the community, 
e.g., serving on the school board. 

Despite these multiple links, there are indications that town- 
gown relations are uneven, at least in the education sector. This 
heritage appears to have slowed down the creation of the Three Rivers 
Teacher Center and contributed to its iritiai difficulties. Some 
respondents spoke of "mu-ual distrust," others of "enmity" and one 
or two of "bad blood." Some excerpts from interviews: 

Teachers just feel put down by university 
people, so they don't want to get you in- 
volved with them. / 

The perception of the university was that 
it was a very different environment from 
the schools and wouldn't be ablf! to respond 
to teachers' needs. 

Each one (the university and district schools) 
has its domain and doesn't want the other 
one to tread on its territory. 



Figure 1-3 Main Antecedent and Process ^ 
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* , 1.3.2. Institutional Precursors 

Role of the Experimental Program . Lixe the state-wide network, 

4 

the mandate of the local teacher center which Dr. Saganne began to 
design in 1974 was to extend and root in local practice some of the 
Experimental Program's main tenets. There was also the hope that 
by creating a continuous link with local schools, the university 
could move away from a problem-by-problem relationship with local 
schools and establish more enduring, consequential ties. 

The thrust of the Experimental Program, together with its re- 
ception at Three Rivers, were discussed earlier. The program was 
controversial, as was its director, Dr. Saganne, who was seen by 
some as a godsend and by .others as a messianic intruder , with few 
voices in between. Since Three Rivers sent relatively few teachers 
or administrators to the program,, local commitment did not develop 
as had been the case, for example, at Arcadia. 

Some respondents felt that the uneasy relationship between the 
college of education and local* schools pre-dated the Experimental 
Program but was further strained by it. 

Links with- district and county schools . Graduates of North 
Central felt mor\ comfortable with its college of education and 
the Experimental Program. But a large numbe^r of district teachers 
had been trained elsewhere; many seem to have evolved an attitude 
of distrust. The -university was "too theoretical;" it "really didn't 
know what went on in schools." The only continuous link between 
staff at, the university and local teachers v 3 through s the super- 
vision by university staff of student teachers durircg their intern- 
ship 'period in local schools. Some of the strain here is hard to 
understand, especially since most of the university staff in ele- 
^\ mentar y education had been former teachers and administrators. The 
\&£t guess is that the views of teachers from elsewhere, together 
with the relative infrequency of ongoing university-school contacts, 
created a social distance that was increased during the Experimental 
Program. 

As a result, when Dr. Saganne made a presentation of the teacher 
center concept to the executive board of the local teachers 1 association, 
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it was poorly received. "He got a quic* , i\p.'" The university 
was suspected of "making a power play" for a center which it would 
control. The proposed system for financing the center was unpopiflar; 
Saganne proposed that the money come from t stipends paid to district 
teachers for their, supervision of student teachers. Finally, Saganne 
was -perceived as "too philosophical." 

Saganne did not give up. He sent a more homophilous emissary 
Dr .^Carlson, a former teacher, principal \and superintendent. The 
funding formula was changed to include university support, in-kind 
services (space, materials) from the district and external funds. 
Commitments were firmed up as the composition of the teachers 1 
executive board changed to a more favorable as the governance 

structure was elaborated and external funds became a reality. The 
final vote was split, but a majority approved the center. 

Links with district administrators . On the whole, these rela- 
tions seemed to be more harmonious than the university-local teucher 
relationship. Superintendents and assistant superintendents had more 
continuous contact with North Central and perceived the university 
as a useful resource. One of the assistant superintendents was a 
personal friend of Dr. Saganne and intervened periodically in dis- 
trict affairs on behalf of the university. 

District administrators were ambivalent about the center. They 
saw its promise as a vastly enlarged source of in-service training 
for district teachers, and one which would, in large part, be ex- 
ternally funded. They also saw such a center coordinating all local 
in-service, although they were somewhat dubious of the governance 
structure in which teachers had a plurality of delegates. There 
was some sentiment that the center was an ambitious, idealistic 
undertaking that would never work and, if it did, might increase 
teacher militancy in the district. There were also doubts, shared 
by t\iO school board, of the financial burden which would accrue , after 
the initial two years, to the school system budget when external 
funding was first reduced, then phased out. 

' In the planning sessions, however, district administrators 
approved the project and gave release time during school hours to 
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the teachers engaged in planning, when interviewed, administrators 
said they had few reservations about the center. Teachers, on the 
^other hand, saw the central office as "uninterested," "dragging 
their feet" or "(the teacher center as) a low priority for them." * 
That the district office had not found a facility to house the center 
a month before its opening was judged a good index of their level of 
commitment. In brief, field data are ambivalent. 

Institutional orphaning. The physical location of the center 
may have typified the institutional fragility of the project, Dr. 
Carlson proposed a facility at the university, but saw "right away 
that the teachers were looking for a more neutral territory." 
Another proposal* called for the center to be housed in a local junior 
high school, but the assistant superintendent wanted the center "not 
to be attached to one of the institutions, but to have more autonomy." 
In other words, no one .was claiming the center. The university was 
eager to pass local control to the teachers, who were dubious' and to 
the central office which was ambivalent. There seemed to be agreement 
that the first coordinator would not have a high-status background 
(as would, for example, a principal, a professor at North Central or^ 
an executive member of the teachers 1 association), , which would have 
generated energy and support in at least one of the th.ee constituencies. 
1 • 3 • 3 . Philosophical and Ideological Roots 

These have been discussed in connection with the creation of 
the state-wide network. 
1-3.4. Historical Persons 

Most of the key actors have been identific . From within the 
university, the main protagonists were Saganne and Carlson. At the 
central* pff ice, the two assistant superintendents, Jensen and Blake, 
played decisive roles. No central figure emerges from the executive 
board of the local teachers 1 association, although two persons, E.lsa 
Fisher and Debbie Halstead, were mentioned (and interviewed). Both 
were favorable to the creation pf the center. 
1.3. 5. Historical Event Listing 

The bottom row of Table 1-1 lays out the sequence of events 
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at*Threa Rivers and appear t^o emphasize the hesitations of the 
local tethers' association. There were two full years of informal 
contacts, before operatio^i^ planning was undertaken. The catalyst 
,seems to have been external funding, both from foundation and 
university monies, and the emphasis' put on teachers' self-determination 
in the center's programming and governance. 
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2. THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF OPERATION, 1977-1979 

2.1. OPERATION OF THE STATEWIDE TEACHER CENTER NETWORK , 1977-1979 
2.1.1. Institutional Structure 

Data are more sparse here. The tasks of the statewide network 
during these two years were chiefly those of putting into place its 
complex governance structure and of helping to consolidate the four 
founding teacher centers. One of the key events in the initial year 
was a two-day conference for coordinators and local policy and advisory 
boards. Work focussed on the mechanics of opening a teacher center, 
ways of identifying teachers' needs, how to develop a human Resource / 
file (of resource persons, their areas of competence and their availa- 
bility), and techniques of publicizing the center and deciding on its 
priorities. Much of the information came from previous visits to cen- 
ters in other states and from written information provided&y the Teacher 
Centers' Exchange at the Far West Lab. 

Annual reports to the Gibb Foundation admit that the governance 
structure was "awkward" in the first year, but "well-developed" by the 
second. Those delegates who were interviewed said that it took them a 
. good two years to get oriented. The policy board had 11 members, 8 
teachers from the 4 local centers' policy boards, and 3 from the state- 
wide advisory board (a state-level administrator, a member of a local 
^ school board and a state college professor). The board's role in the 
_^early years was chiefly that of administering the foundation monies and 
overseeing the coordination of the network by r-rth Central University. 
The advisory board had 20 members, including the local teacher center' 
coordinators av6 strong delegations from tho state colleges (5 pro- 
cessors) and from teachers (6 members). The board's role>as to 
"enlist bo3)rd support," advise the policy boarcPand "assess statewide 
educational goals." Board members complained periodically about the 
"vagueness" of their mandate, notably m relation to the statewide 
policy board. 

Backing up these boards was the "statewide network staff." In 
fact, the permanent staff consisted of Brenda Buckley, who was v;ctually 
full-time or. other functions at North Central,* and Paul Saganne, who 
was Dean of the college of education. Their role -as to act in the nair.e 
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of the policy board to put but a quarterly newsletter, compile a 
statewide human resource file, link the SEA to the local centers, 
disseminate major reports, documents and research. The foundation 
money was also administered but of North Central. In reality, much 
of their time was spent adviking local teacher center coordinators 
and putting but fi.es at theie centers by calling key actors .(as 
Brenda Buckley 'said, "I've bejen here 22 years; you end up knowing 
everyone. " ) and drumming up support for the network within the SEA. 
Buckley also oversaw the activities of two junior "resource colleagues," 
each at half-time, each assigned to two centers as. a consultant, work- 
shop leader or extra pair of h&nds. The colleagues had broad mandates: 
each tended to be used by the denters in her area of strength. In 
one case, this was as a popular\ workshop leader, who "drew a lot of 
teachers in" and "really got thd center off to a good start." In 
the other, the colleague was morfe a process helper, assisting co- 
ordinators to lay o.ut. the physica^. space of the center and to talk 
through objectives. v 

In all cases, the structures were loose. The resource colleague 
role, for example, had emerged when\a staff member of a special project' 
at North Central had finished her wcWk: x 

B. Buckl.ey: Paul (Saganne) said^to me, 'Hey, maybe 

we can put her ont the teacher centers. 1 
It sounded like 'a godd ^idea, so wc created 
the resource colleague 30b ... Things are 
loosely constructed around here. We do 
things as needs arise. It gives us a lot 
of f lexibi 1 1 ty . 

In part, the low degrees of elaborated planning, of codification 
of procedure^ and of d 1 f f erent 1 at ion of roles corresponded to Dr. 
Sagunne's managerial style.. But there was also a widely shared ethos 
in che teacher center movement, :;tc-nmnq in part from the Experimental 
Program, that hi;hly rationalized management drove* out the more in- 
formal, trust in;, spontaneous dimensions of carrying out such a venture 
as thn;. In fact, th<* use of interpersonal networks to jet authoriza- 
tions, sut.iort and resources for the network became more widespread 
as a result cf low formal 1 1 ion in the management of the network. 
Also, managerial informality wr r.t ulon; with decentralisation. State- 
wide network s*,af£ weie anxi'-a:; to rj|ev^lve responsibility to lcr.il 
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levels, both as a matter of policy tu, show that t.V university ha- 
no hegemony m the network) and of phil^opny (-Top-down dcci^r*/ 
maxim, can really stifle loeaJ initiate.-,. The report tor 1*77.™ 
stated i "Each center x$ unique r- of*->r* h** , v * 
couraac? unxforn development . " 

Then- was >ome frictio?. hvr«*. Th»- r n-- ,r., , , 

reined at tl,- ,,a ,.| th.< firs- /ear. "?Un:s wer, , U r.t too i, 
"' n " ft ' 7 ' (vj ;V! n '" J Th«- ;^r*.h Vn.r.,1 d^.jate ., 

: .tatewid.. advisory board, who had j la-.^i a rol.. if: f.<- cr..»t-~ 

of th. center, folt that the umversxt.,- should have exet c . ,.-d lr .\ - 
central control, and tnat too much confidence was h^na placed tu 

' cim * coordinators* for :>urh a major o^rat; 

.it. ^MJtr»» *n<***f* i»jMw # j-i were s!i tr>»d by thf j »"itr 
*m rr.., r o.,s<< tn^ Sci^nnr war. that th*> r-ctwerk w^U 
flourish if i- ■ i' <-#>~> , w , . „ , *, 

2 - 1 *' 7: :tw t> Fir- y*- . 

* " ' * '•' » • - •! d r j::.f-r.t and : : n>. . : 



a^ a "f.^.,. . al ., . w ... 

< • y *" * 
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& tac^Jutate c^rrjr»unicdi ion 

•share materials developed oy teachers 

• rr;t teachf-rs in toudh with fresh learning resources 

§ su^;o:i active learninq on the part of teachers. 

An ^rl/ and cor.tir.air.i problen here was that teachers' "own 
:nit*'jr.^ oi ne*ds" may not correspond necessarily to " implement ( ing) 
n«w ai rect n'nr/ or "mi tiat (irr-jj new research." Tne prohlem was ap- 
parently not discussed and may be an analyst's presumption. For 
sample, one of the chief actors in the first two years said: 

If tn«» teacher centers don't help in qettxnc 
teachers to change what they are domq, then 
t,V'' ; "are not qoing to succeed . 

Tne diierv-a here wa:, that tedrr.tr: . ir. "lef.nmo tne.r needs/' did not 
ntCiSKar 1 1 - define t her a>. tn*- statewide network founders would have 
liked. Coordinator!; sometime ::.^:i4ine,: that teacners were "too vach 
lr.tu rakir. ? th.rv::/' and 1cm: ::vit. * reflection on their practice. 
Wherea;. **-i*:.#rr, w-,-ld ^:t».*r. ask f r lar';e-scj le workshops - sometimes 
a;, an y w i y -;f r.Mair.:' s r^cer 1 1 f : '-at :on credits - coordinators 
w« ?e;:»* t.v r.^r** ±nd . / i : - j 1 1 : ns -.1 1 ; or.«> to char. :e 

rlx\s:i,rt. ;rr;t. *• r»- >-.'. fr;/i J-'J Jt, Ther- wa?. the belief 
a** 4 e : f ♦ t n i * * * a : ' *• - ■* i i : r - r " f • -~ r ak * r.': r a* *. : . a ; f. 

► t r t : * - * . : . *.!.**: * * . ' J n it** - - • r . " - * 1 ' - « . ^ * r 
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Moving to the statewide network itself, there may have beer, some 
latent objectives -es well. The evidence here, however, suggests that 
they were not deliberate. We mention three. 

Co-op t ation. By soverr.ir.g tr.e network oy means of a complex 
parity system, legations from th* key agencies and institutions were 
a., ire-:. St..* ..-lev. . d .jrir.. trutor.;, h'LA representatives , state col- 



<* t* 1 • a 



-'■^lat ion; 



til represented. aljr.3 with local delegates 
' ror: ' r ' ■ i -co .0. board, heaj of thf ioc«: teachers' ass 
«\. Mrt.nput.r.: :n tv four.di.v; of tn.s enterprise, whicn sore saw 
a-. ov,rl. ar.biti^s or as 1 duplicator, of ongomo- provisions, thev 
bfCj> r - rc ' ^-ntifi^J wit:, it. Tr.e; then beca.-e less delegates to 
'.r.e r.etwor< tr. sr. representative if tn- r.et,.or* to tr.e.r ao-er.cies "a.-.i 
ir.s .if :or.s. e.th-.-r at tr.e st*t< level or locally. S«?rv:.v: as a 
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Program by its graduates, n»any of who/t were active in the network. 
?pr*i function was obvious at a meeting of the teacher center coordina- 
tors which we observed. The original coordinators and resource col- \ 
leagues would periodically refer to the doctrine as a safeguard against 
deviations : 

We're too much into organizing big workshops and 

not enough into individual personal growth. Remember, 

that's what the network is about. 

Experimental Program graduates would get rejuvenated by this reinforce- 
ment from a reference group nor available in the settings in which 
they worked. New members would receive sore doctrinal socialization. 

2.1.3. Pouncing md Key Persons 

Key actors were the sane as during the pre-foundmg years 
(see 1.1.4;. At the statewide netv:ork level, the pj^ncxp^^ actor 
was Paul Sagar.^e, who oversaw the f our. diji^-er€nts , provided advice 
to individual centers and scignt to prepare for the creation of new 
cer.ters and for tr.o ir.zti t^tior.il izatior. of the network as a whole, 
'jtr.er actor-, e-tr.er pia/eu bocr/Jary role or were prominent in the 
Croat -or. of lo'.ii tejcr.er centers. One other person was somewhat more 

- f . ^ert . ;I tr.jr otr.'-ro ;r. t:.* support, r.g casi . B elinda H erman, tne t 
f 4 r , v ^or . r.citor of tne 3;v^l t«aacr.or center, played a catalytic 
r* ' ^ ♦ , ^ . of ot.v-r :*r.t-r:. o, co,r..oohr/: future cocrdincs- 
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The breakdown of the foundation funding is shown below. These 
are projected figures from the proposal, but they proved fairly 
close to the expended amounts. The first figure^ shows the percentages 
of foundation support, by year, with the dollar amounts between 
parentheses. The bulk of the funds (about "65%) are for staff salaries, 
covering teacher center coordinators and support staff. 

The second figure shows the percentage and dollar amounts for 
the Three Rivers center, which is roughly equivalent to the others. 
As the external funding drops, the local school districts and state 
colleges are expected to pick up the slack. 



Figure 2-1 
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At the level of the statewide necwork, foundation funds were 
to be picked up by North Central University , the SEA and the state 
branch of the NEA.. The largest amounts (growing from $14,000,00 



in the first year to $26,000,00 in the 5th) were to come from North 
Central. Funding contributed by the state and NEA branch were more 
symbolic. These monies were intended to cover meetings, publications , 
planning grants and special projects. As the charts show f both the 
statewide network and the local centers were expected to be self- 
sufficient after 5 years. 

Much of the matching funds came in the form of in-kind re- 
sources. For example, local school districts or state colleges 
made space available to house a center; no new funds were needed. 
North Central borrowed from staff time for coordination, secretarial 
and publications work. Actual outlays of funds to match foundation 
aid were not heavy in the initial two years. 

Dr. Saganne was anxious to diversify funding sources. In 
particular, Gibb Foundation aid would not ^cover all the front-end 
costs of starting up the projected 7 local centers beyond the 4 
charter members. In the fall of 1978, he drafted a proposal for 
federal assistance in order to "assist and augment the existing 
centers in becoming yell-established as well as to support the 
development of anticipated new centers to the Network." He asked 
for $125,000.00, most oY it in the form of staff salaries. Although 
the proposal lit neatly into the funding allotments for a federal 
teacher center assistance program, it was not funded. The proposal 
was redrafted and resubmitted twice more in 1979 and 1980, again 



The important data here are at the level of the local teacher 
center:; below). The network itself souqht to support these 

o-nU ri; and to put Lh«*- complex governance and advisory boards into 
place. There wore only two noteworthy events: the failure of the 
first, ffi.-fril proposal md \he delay of th^ next wav^ of new teacher 
c«u*.<t<s fion 1578-79 to 1979-80. 
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2 • 1 • 61 Social a nd Interorgahizatiojial Dynamics 

Consensus issues^ There appear to have been very few conflicts 
during the first two years. The project was in its expansive, enthu- 
siasm-generating stage with four centers created and three more in 
the pipeline. Sizeable external funds made the venture easier for 
local and state-level agencies which might otherwise have had to 
cut back in another sector to fund the teacher centers. Delegates 
from local .centers who served on the statewide policy and advisory 
boards were careful to look beyond their local interests to the 
network as a whole. Aside from one flare-up in the third year 
(see below), this policy was continued successfully. 

Conflicts . There were few; problems typically occurred at the 
local levels rather than at the network level. Three issues bear 
mentioning . 

i- Goal displacement. The centers saw themselves as growth- 
enhancers, working intensively with individuals and small groups of 
teachers on reflective, change-facilitating topics. As it turned 
out, coordinators had little time to do this and teachers did not, 
in most instances, solicit it. Much of the energy went into organizing 
workshops, often large-scale workshops with college credit or con- 
tract recertification credit as one of the prime rewards. These 
workshops also brought funds intc cooperating state colleges or 
universities. Events which (a) attracted large numbers, (b) gave • 
visibility to the center, (c) were a source of revenues and (d) 
seemed to draw in secondary- level teachers ,o tended otherwise to 
participate less in teacher center activities were hard to resist. 
Coordinators often complained of this discrepancy between what they 
hoped to do and what the bulk of teachers were in fact askin^for/ 
ii. PoH cy board affiliati on. As mentioned above, delegates 
from local policy boards sat on the statewide policy boar/and 
voted on or consented to the expenditure of funds. There Lre no 
complaints of local lobbying until the third year, when delegates 
from one of the centers reconfigured proposals to distribute funds 
for special projects. As n turned out, their district got more 
and other districts less, although the sums were minor. To some 
extent, this was the result of some members' experience of how these 
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boards functioned, while other members were still learning the 
ropes. Since these experienced delegates had already served a term 
on the policy board, then had been reelected in different delegations 
(i.e., a former "teacher" delegate could reappear as a "teachers' 
association" delegate), they had a clear advantage. The upshot of 
this conflict was to limit nominally the terms of office of delegates. 

iii. Supplanting administrators . Local conflicts with school 
administrators - principals and, in some cases, central office ad- 
ministrators - were feared, but did not materialize at the two sample 
sites, Arcadia andX^hree Rivers. Conflicts may have appeared else- 

ere in the network. The issue was simple: in many districts, 
building principals were responsible for in-service training of 
their staff. In some, one of the assistant superintendents played 
this role. Unless the coordinators were interpersonally skillful, 
the teacher centers could be seen as usurpers. This problem appeared 
to be more acute at the newer centers than at the original four. It 
was best resolved by talking through the division of labor with ad- 
ministrators and by stressing, as one coordinator said, "that the 
teacher centers are only part of the in-service action. 11 

Bargaining issues . These were latent In the initial years, 
but not as prominent generally at the network level as within in- 
dividual lOAs. The overarching bargain was struck with state and 
local authorities. It nad two parts. Firs 1 :, at thdL local level: 

• The teacher centers will provide knowledge resources that 
are otherwise unavailable, in return for matching funds and, gra- 
dually, for full financing of -the centers by local districts and 
state colleges. * 

Then, at the state level: 

. • The toachcr centers will provide a rapid, efficient means 
of disseminating new programs and of upgrading teachers which the 
state education a-jency would otherwise have to deliver on a dis- 
t rict-by-distr ict bas : .s. In exchange, the state will provide modest 
financial xid and will give preferential treatment to the network 
when needs for dissemination and training emerge at the state level. 

76 
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Knowledge transfer . In the initial years, the network's role 
was modest. It consisted chiefly of facilitating exchanges between 
coordinators, such that a successful project in one center would be, 
tried out in another. The network also served as a vehicle for the 
delivery of state-level projects to local centers. For example, 
the state arts council initiated the writers-in-the-schools project, 
then contracted with the teacher centers to organize local projects. 
2.1.7. Barriers 

At this juncture, only one problem not yet discussed is note- 
worthy. Coordinators began to complain, within their first year of 
service, of role overload. They were meant to oversee teacher 
center operations, work individually with teachers, visit schools, 
confer with administrators, keep careful records, order materials 
for teachers, contact potential workshop leaders, prepare newsletters 
and reports, prepare and attend policy board meetings and generate 
favorable publicity about the centers. They were also expected to 
be active at the statewide network level. Taking only the four 
original centers, coordinators turned over twice in the first four 
years at Three Rivers and Savil, once at Sunny Vale. Only Arcadia 1 
had no shifts in leadership or staff. 

Other problems have already been mentioned: unwieldy nature 
of the governance structure of the network, fears that alternative 
(e.g., federal) sources of funding might not materialize, complaints 
by some about the unstructured or underspecif ied character of the 
network's^ administrative structure, a'nd so; discomfort with con- 
ducting 4 successful dialogue between colleges and school districts. 
? . 1. 8. pAcxl itators 

These too have been covered or are best treated within local 
centers.} The key items are the energy and influence of the network 
initiator, Dr. Suganne, the presence of external funding, the pre- 
sence of former teacher:; in key roles at local centers and state 
colleges and the tradition of decentralized management within the 
state. 
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2.2. OPERATION OF THE ARCADIA TEACHER CENTER, 1977-1979 

2.2.1. Institutional Structure 

When Arcadia joined the teacher center network, it aligned 
its governance and administrative mechanisms with the others. The 
policy board called for at least 10 and no more than 18 members, 
including 4 teachers, one principal, one superintendent, Lessing 
himself, one community delegate and two delegates from Arcadia 
State of which one, the Dean, was a permanent member. Six dis- 
tricts became members of the center, including 197 teachers ^nd 
covering a radius of 45 miles. Center staff comprised a part- 
time coordinator, two part-time assistants and a part-time secre- 
tary. The other - and major - time commitments of the staff were 
to the pre~service training program. 

From- all accounts the governance worked smoothly. Meetings 
were infrequent (twice per year) but well-attended (1003) / in 
part because the agenda included supper, the possibility to order 
materials and the selection of workshops. By contrast, the Three 
Rivers policy board met more frequently and had several absentees, 
notably delegates from the district office. 

Unlike the other centers, the Arcadia center was clearly 
nested institutionally in the state college. Not only was it lo- 
cated there, but its staff were state college employees and its 
genesis was an outgrowth of the pre~serviee education program. 
In many ways, the center fed and strengthened the pre-service pro- 
gram, so that there was little dispersion of effort. The other 
centers tended to be new units, spanning but not clearly rooted in 
a collaborating institution. As Figure * -1 shows, the other centers 
either straddle two units (Savil and Sunny Vale) or are wholly 
separate entities (Three Rivers), whereas the Arcadia center is 
within the province of one institution- The data suqqest that such 
nesting provided a more stable base for inst i tution-bui ldinq than 
did more multi-party arrangements which took far lonoer to consoli- 
date. , 

2.2.2- Object l ves 

From the outset, the Axcaiia center stressed that the tea-eWr 
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center "is a principal component of the pre-service education pro- 
gram at Arcadia State* College." Joining the teacher center network 
was an opportunity tq "expand the outreach effort to include on a 
regular basis in-service activities." The emphasis here as well 
was to assist former pre-service students, and to "enlarge communi- 
cation and learning between pre-service and in-service teachers." 

Beyond this, an analysis of interviews and written materials 
(newsletters, reports to the Gibb Foundation, newspaper clippings) 
yields five institutional objectives: 

i. Enrich the general culture of teachers . This was done 
through a yearly workshop series, in which some of the presentations 
were not pegged to within-classroom topics. Examples were a 
depiction of growing up in Nazi Germany by an area resident and an 
actor's dramatization of the life cycle with excerpts from poetry 
and theatre. 

ii« Expand local craf^\ knowledge and instructional repertoires . 
The main thrust of the center, was here, in the form of a vast resource 
bank containing kits, idea books, teacher-made materials, integrated 
curriculum units anc. audio-visual equipment. Many of the workshops 
also contained a hands-on, take-back- to-your-classroom component 
built around resource materials. 

i • Cr eate exchanges . The center was meant to be a "place 
for teachers to informally meet" while attending a workshop or 
browsing. The newsletter stressed the at-home, relaxed atmosphere 
of the center. Interspersed throughout the resource bank were aim- 
chairs and indirect lights, magazines of general interest, tables 
for small groups, corner tor norc private chats. There was coffee 
and, often, home made cakes or cookies. There is no doubt that !>uch 
an environment drew in teachers *nd facilitated contacts that con- 
tinued when teachers went back to their schools. Comma to the cen- 
ter,! lnlornKUUs said, was associated with "b-unq in a cory place 
you could unwind in and meet people and act to look at all those 
mateiiah; they had." This was also an occasion tor area teachers 
to meet with teachers in trainxnq and thereby facilitate then- 
entry into local schools. There ma\ also have been a hidden aaenda 
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here, although no probing was done to verify it. By multiplying con- 
tacts between area teachers and pre-service students, Arcadia State 
"positioned" its teaching candidates for getting better placement op- 
portunities in a rapidly shrinking job market for new teachers - one 
in wnich Arcadia State often nad to compete with neighboring state 
colleges and state universities,, Indications are that this strategy 
was successful - 

iv. Involve the community » As part of its service mandate, the 
college in general and the teacher centfer in particular, sought to con- 
nect more closely with the community. There was very likely a latent 
reciprocity motive here: by serving the community, the college would be 
supported by community members who might then send their children to 
Arcadia State, help out during financial crises and go to bat for the 
college on political issues (e.g., getting state-level approval for a 
post-graduate program) , The teacher center met this objective ini- 
tially by providing meeting rooms for various community groups. There 
was then a branching out in the third year to a community-based project 
tc create a nature study area in the township (see 6.1.4. the "nature 
studies" serial ), 

v. Br m c? about i nstructional change . Lessing said that on coming 
to Arcadia State, he had souqht to apply some of the ideas that were 
current in the Experimental Program. Goff had similar ambitions. As 
shown earlier, the creation cf the teacher center Qrew out of a child- 
and ma ter lals-ce.ttered approach to classroom learning derived in large 
part from the Expei mental Proqram. Overall, there were four prongs . 
(1) Lessinq souqht to "work with teachers to become more f acili ta tors 
of learning rather than direct instructors." (2) Part of that ob~ N 
]ective had to do with i nd i v ldua 1 1 z l ng i ns t r uc 1 1 on . (3) Another^part 
entailed allo wing mo re sel f -di £££ti£n by pupils. (4) A related objective 
was that of integratin g curricul a, often by combining basic skill 
mastery with a substantive area (e.q., computations built around a se- 
ries of experiments or observations, lanquaqe arts tied into a social 
studies pro }cc t ) . 

This turned out to be a tall order. "It was harder to do than I 
thought; 1 had to moJifv thai, approach." Arcadia had a hiqh number of 
^re "traditional" teachers and was an educationally conservative area. 
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There were also larger classes to contend with and a "less syst matic 
preparation of teachers to do child-centered education." In the early 
•..cars of the teacher center, three devices were used to promote these • 
objectives. First, pre-service teachers were taught "strategies" of 
carrying on group and individual work, inquiry-based teaching and 
diagnostic/clinical procedures for organizing basic skills. Next, 
teachers were invited into the center with their pupils, for tvo weeks. 
1-lus allowed the pre-service teachers an opportunity to do supervised, 
nands-on work. It also enabled teachers to see these appraadhes used 
o.. their own pu r ils. At the same tine, visiting teachers could brows? 
in the center fo.r materials. 

The third device was possibly the most effective: the materials 
ti.v: .selves. Many of tne kits involved Simulation and other gaming 
r->.-:-.p:.;;:es. Others had built-in intecj/ated curricula, as did some of 
t.iv teacher-made materials (activity Centers) . Few could be used easily 
w::a>-ci iss instruction. Many wore designed for pupil self-direction, 
it w.ts tnrouah the materials that many of the Experimental Program ob- 
jectives were best channeled. Outcomes analysis (see later) indicates 
that this strateuy paid handsome rewards, especially since many of these 
Mtenais were superior to those accessible to teachers ... the 
area schcois. 

A cavvit :i> in order here. There is no evidence of a carefully 
s .... str ate J : Ian :cr chun.una classroom life in the area. The Fx 
; ::-e-*.tai i ; . ; rar wa. a n-.jyT% ■■ t .1 blueprint. Mad there been suoh 
>^LU.r, it w ul -a .have car/ tr.roujn 1 t h- multiple interviews with 
teac^rs U s:r : the center. T.^hers v.. rc aware of and appreciated the 
: - ; "' t '' d v " : i'.uraUsr. Tfu , -.1 o knew how to pick and choose 

re: rc.cntat; ve excerpt ftom the 
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: ask whether she sees the renter i'avonm; o»» v onenta 
i ; '' n " r approach. She says,* 'No. 1 don't see that. 
They have a really >t^oJ variety o! thinqr, over there.* 
She also reminds me that r ^st of the new materials 
orderr-d were requested by teachers, not bought to but- 
^ ?ro«s one or lentat ion. She say;, ' I 1U r,t don't feel 

that the center reflects an. - r.e rrvonent. like the 
Op^r Education movement.' 

I a:>N tr,"n ab^ut the ' loarraw center-;- ar.d then 
ti*> tr a hiahl; ? ur i 1 -centered approach. She ans- 

FRir" v ' ces that the first sho saw them at the center 

thought/ MVhat m the world are they?' and that 



the center staff 'were probably pushing them a bit. 
But since I have gotten to work with thorn, I've found 
that there are a lot of things in them that are good. 
I can also take some parts of them and not others. 
It's not the kind of thing I could have kids doing 
around the room. I'm still pretty structured. 1 



2.2.3. Key Persons 

As treated in detail in the preliminary section, the two key 
actors were Don Lessing rind Robert Goff , the chairman of the Education 
and Psychology Department. Essentially, Goff backstopped Lessing by" 
providing administrative and financial help and by bringing in new 
pro3ects. The two worked closely together. 

In the second year, two more actors appeared on the scene/ 
First, Gene, Nickerson moved his office from the elementary>eruuca t|on 
section directly to the teacher center, and taught hi^<5ourses on j 
readinq out of the center. Then, a new staff merr^^r was hired, alfcso 
a reading specialist, and was assigned dire^trfy to the center. Car.la 
Smetana became essentially a deputy and colleague of Lessing 1 s, wor&ing 



shops in tjhe teacher center program. 

These events arc significant at four levels. First, this meant 
that the ma3onty of elementary education staff was now housed in the 
teacher center. There were even plans to bring in another s^.aff num- 
ber in special education. 

Secondly* the backgrounds of these two people were close to 
Lessing 1 s and well attunud to contacts with practitioners. Bot-h had 
been rural cl^mnntary- level teachers in the region. Smetana had been 
enrolled ariqw.ally in the "non-degree program" in which the center 
became active \ tote joining the network. 

Third, the 'appointment oi Smetana was a quod indicator of in- 
stitutional priorities at Areadi t Statn. Her academic qualifications 
were below tho-%e of other candidates; (no Ph.D, no acaue.ric publica- 
tions, no focused research activity). But her service qualifications* 
were imp*>^cabin . She war, observed and reported to be an ef fecti u? 
instructor and hxqhly skillful counselor, ideTtl for the one-on--*ne 
relationships promoted by the center. Apparently, the colleue president 
had reaf fumed to her the institutional corrjnitmrnt to service and out- 
Lrveach which had, in f^ct, made her a stronqer candidate than others. 
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Finally, the center began to acquire a critical mass of staff, 
including a versatile secretary-documental ist and work-study aidt s. 
.. It was now more an establishment than a one-man operation. At the 
same time, there was close collaboration between the staff. It 
at this juncture that informants began to talk about the "family 
atmosphere at the teacher center, to which Carla Smetana probably- 
contributed the most. This had the effect of making each" cohort of 
teachers m training into a more cohesive, interpersonally bonded 
unit. It also created an ambience that in-service teachers liked, 
especially when they sought advice from teacher center staff. Gradu- 
ally, the workshop and materials-borrowing functions of the center 
expanded into a greater problem-solving mode. Teachers reported that 
they might call in or come in to talk over a problem encountered in 
the classroom or even in their personal lives. Many of these teachers 
had been former students at Arcadia State, ftore on this theme later. 
2.2.4. Resources 

Like the other foundmq centers, Arcadia received approximately 
$16,000.00 frcm the Gibb Foundation during each of its first two years 
of operation. Since many of the fixed costs were covered, the Arcadia 
center got to spend more on materials than did the other centers. In 
fact, almost all the funding made available went for the purchase uf 
material* a~) equipment {c . g ., . n the U|i|U ye<|r fl portable video 
camera). In this way, Arcadia was more privileged than centers starting 

an«*w a, id having t». .ua^e initial mi* i ■*♦.«. . ,, . 

j jn,iw. o«>.iOjj» iOr ^. .rr, malt-rials or rental 

of facilities. , 

The state college gave strong backing to the center, possibly 
the strongest -outside" funding of the nine '.eacher centers. Facilities 
were provided at the college. Some of the materials wore bought from 
library funds. Virtually all staff salarir-r. were covered by the ele- 
mentary education department, including work-study students and part 
of secretarial help. 

^ In return, the teacher c«-ntM brought m funds through workshop 
enrollments, which averag%d JO participants (see later). Each credi* 
hour cost $12.00; a typical workshop brought 2 credits* Teachers had 
to accumulate 15 hours for contract renewal every five years. 
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No funds were required of the participating school districts^ 

There! were m-kind services, such as release time for workshop parti- 

cipants and for delegates to the policy boaid, and free transportation 

to the center. From the perspective of the surrounding rural school 

districts, the center was an unhoped-for treasure in a resource-poo- 

environment* Not only were materials numerous and available, but nany 

had boon ordered t > meet the specifications of area teachers- This tense 

ot joytul disbelief comes through in interviews, An illustration; 

I qot things through the center I never could 
have ordered myself, like, for example, things 
m constructive movement* The school systems 
around here just don't have the money for that 
• ••He ordered everything I asked for. It's a 
little like Santa Claus, 

2 . Z , S. Events and Ac t ivi ties 

Over the first two years the center generated an activity format 
which remained largely stable* but was embroidered on, m the ensuing 
two years. The format head the following parts: * 

a * a one- tsme workshop serie s for area teachers and residents 
covering both nenenl topics le.g*, China and its schools) and classroom- 
based topics (*>.g,, using recycled materials m the classroom) ; 

b. a one-week sunder wn r k nho p series on selected topics , (e,g,# 
reading in the content areas), usually with a follow-up requirement 
involving so.*ne chanjos within the cl^s^room; 

c« a or^-wc^k workshop built around desired changes in classroom 
instruct ion. Teachers would identify a project theme, consult, then 
borrow teachvr center material*: to carr/ i* out, and submit work samples 
and evaluation dutu after the trial period, Thin was, to judge from 
informants' account*;, an effective device ior following thr^jqh on ini- 
tiatives which oft^n in the pa;*t had ber>n half-heartedly executed. 

J. vxsxtr, by'ari'.j u^ich^-rn and the*r cl asses for v sessions 
duj k* j which pre-uervxee candidate.* carried on snail-group work and 
visiting touchr*fr, observed and browsed t^irou^h teacher center material, 
The claim mid* in rn*\rh^r ^ntf-r reports - that "an r *rowth ... was 
requests from teachers for assistance m incorporating these activities 
and learninq expediences m th* lr classroom routine - was well sup- 
ported in interviews with ar<*a teachers. 
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e " clrop-i.-iS and materials-borrowing f ror. the ever - 1 ncr f .ir, i n-j 
tt'iojrcf btin*. which constituted the prir.ary in-service acti.^*.- of 
the center. 

special projects, such a*, th*- water di /ers. or. project, the 
special education project and, later, projects carried our in colli- 
boratior. w.tr. otr.vr centers in thf network, e.c., the r-Of tc- *n- 



' on - a .t t* i on . teic.vrr. i-.<jr.- ; for .-.*'..-. „ r. 

<i*ver:.if tr.e.r struct. or., ..r,r_r..n, the*r f.,r..cu,j. nviivrj, 
»7i:-. tr-a- ,-r.tc jr. J. in sor-v :a%-„ to or parents. 

: ir .' or - jr * -r*» o' lorr.it, and on-'- wh.'h d i r. t j no j 1 she:. 

ArwJii fror th" ot'.f- teacher centers, was that te jehe r c ente r staff > 
•K l ±J^y:-..!' i !J>" te-ichi r.-j and cons^i t>nj WeeK-lonq wor-occopo were 
tauoht by Les'-in-j and Sir.etar.a. who air;-, rvir.'Jled * he tt.+ y,r i* , of " <j."-. , rod 
chant}*-- "workshops. Apart fror tn*- one- tiro worfcshoo vrir--, - discon- 
tinued in th« third year - teicr.fr c-n-fr *t*ff directed ^ut, .tint i v- 
dCtiViiAfi. ?ney were fur lose tr,*- "rud.^] er-ir." or orq^m/r-r that 
characteri/fO *hf '•corcm itor ro}*-c at otn^-r centr-m. Thir. r.eir.' t-r.,jt 
-•*•' • ■ • •♦*' « . ',f, ,^ut- t -jr-f: -r, ir.prO/v 

io'.-ii pr i t. I* iiv ' -ice f ' r r ovnoa-i (r,f< iaten. 

?' '.'""'-''J'' 'i-' r '*''>* ' i kept few* : static* *cs ;;. th* !ir" 



/or thi.e ,r. th*- c*-or.C. Jr w,,c. • n*- r, tij „r; lW j,.,,., . h , )t ,. f 

Jf " * r '' r '~t-'r * . Jr. ^/:^r * rvpr wcrr- rr^ro x r ~ 

b'anv. . for 1 9 ? 7 - 7 f* ir -. t.'.m. Aj-ix* fro- r limine 
"vj si tors" to ten cr-ntr-r , th.-ri- i r,o bL-afdown. Tn«- picture i ror* 
di f fct *-ntiAt«"J for l'i.<$-;Sr, war, bre .tk<iowon by /r,o; ( *h of worknrwp p,,r- 
•sicipir.tr. KiC v, .» tor '.-drop- j nc cabined. 'lh" totil ic - ainoct 

i-u:.!*- th- flic if - Wi-h p. . Ir , '>*-f*,b.-r-bovf.«rbfr ( arc: Mar-.c- 

Jun.- < JO-,, ,md vaJieyn 4fl Jul-, rj'i. biptradcr (^^ ,md D'->r.i,*.f f 3 <n . 
Mar,/ *j; »},*•'.»• r-r*' repr*af.f';. 

r ."-i!-:-2^-- «"-«'Jh cct ;r..itr- . fror • - (1 . r w ,. r „ * h .,, ,, y u „. 0< 
thr- c cor.d y*. ;r . ano it 4 r >' of «• 1 r-m n* ,r / - i < :;■ \ teacU-ro and ?0'« of 
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second /if /- ie ifil teachers wnrf? multiple users, i.e., cAme for at least 
two act xv; . The percentages were to increase the following year 
(see lit^n . "M.-f w-a«. 415/. percept ion within the state college 
that this was u -ccessf -* i vent ire, brxnging credit and visibility to 
tne college aio: ; witr. sore* f jr.cK through workshop enrollments* 

There were ji:-.o tangible md^ators of p r act 1 C 6 chang es, pe rceive d 
practice mnroverenf; ar.'J cjyci*./ growth on the part of area teachers. 
The ora^tice ^.vi;<;^; car** f^or j sources: 

'* ' the 1 r. ten*, i ve vr*it3 to tne center by teachers and pupils. 
Center Jtaff reported and informants confirmed that these sessions often 
led to teacner.- observing, then trying out many of the techniques used 
by interns. Teuchers begun v o report that they were doinq more small- 
group wor<, u.*ing activity centers and simulations, individualizing 
math in^r#t'i^n and using d*agtfos*ic procedures f^r reading and math. 
To get at tr.e ^/nami^s of the" ^ snanqes stemming from what was called 
the "intern" pro, 'ram, riere . an illustration from the field not'*?.: 

Un 5*11 of ;0#8j! the center had just set 

jp special »/ed area for early childhood edu- 

cation |f.'l wu:, interested in having a first-urade 
clao . try i f ou* . The first-grade teacher savs, 'I 
l<->' + ^hoier. of activities; up to (Lessinci), r#u* 

I to I i hir we covldn't miss reading.' 

Wr.il'- the mternr. and Carla Smetana w^rr* worKing wit<i 
the children, "I ran around the center getting all the 
i'U**y\ I could.' £ne checked out materials having to do 
w**n rjr^Vj^ ';ff,t':rs, teacher -m.ide materials and pupil- 
made pro^erf, . Che al^o took notes on some of the ac- 
tivities the interns ^ad used with her pupils. For 
e/.ir^Ie, two intern/ had created math games... The 
children appeared fo enjoy it. Mm. X took if back 
w a * h h»" f . 

b. * he one-wer-k wor/'hopo, wr«jch led to t h** design, then exe- 
cution of i <• "1 i'. r ;roor-f>.i r .ed f r i'r*:n* : and 

c. ► ne n iw-fi/iln, wnose use of* en #-n*aiied group or individual 
wo?/, in'iJir/-r*a;>H I r r. i r* ; a: a ,:*tegr surri'uia. 

Many of »hese chmgrs, 1* was reported, were consolidated when 
center staff/ helped wi*h follow tnrough: ViMtmq the teacher's class, 
advising w. jr'bienc encountered, suggesting new material**. 

Pruc»**e improvement!; were Widely claimed 1/ 1 of orients, adminis- 
trators and center staff. Trn s will be handled in more detail later. 
For now, note that reports centered on enriched curriculum offerings* 
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better diagnosis of difficulties, more differentiated treatment of 
pupils, higher levels of pupil motivation and higher achievement 
levels. 

tL°l2S r 2l^\}.S^Sl^.^S l !Il' H c ' 3fr "- two parts. Fir -it, teachers 
tried out an activity of the center, then another, then became routine 
users. The center gradually war. built into their normal cycles of pre- 
paring the new school year, solving instructional problem?; and stock- 
piling revi'jf:*", f or appropr i a t e moments. Here ic an r xeerpt : 

Che says she was enrolled m a theater class re- 
guirinq (the design of) a drama project. A fellow 
participant came back to the school with a box of 
plays from the teacher center. 'I realized how 
much there was so I went in myself and saw'... She 
then enrolled in the summer workshop program t 'We 
found out we could use that for recertl f icot ion 
credit'}.. Next she volunteered for the poets-in- 
residence program, thinking ' that someone else's 
idea- might be as useful as my own' ... Since then, 
she finds herself coming over more often; she finds 
nerseif keeping more i n touch with the center pro- 
' -gram through the newsletters and her visits tuere. 

She has also s»ar«ed to drop jn'o the center without 
an/ specs fjc ohjecMv*, 'just to look* aro-nd . ' 

The par' of 'ap.v,ty change is more innovation-cent m.-J, 

Virtually ill i<,er<: interviewed repo *, as r, r „. r ;fJJ g- # th , H » thf . Cf; nter 
.wle m*. war* »o >ry out 'J J, r.-j something different than I usually did. 
i got expose- to things J gur-ss [ never would have n-<-i, otherwise." 
When a|k-d to evaluate t h,. S e inputs, informants spea>- uniformly and 
immediately of "extending what I ran do," "really making change-: i 
used to think abou* only," "getting •> )i>* St . onger in areas I'm 
weak in and really good i n ,%i>-., IV- strong >n." 

OMnr, center use was associated with fi'ihting routine and pro- 
fessional stagnation. This will be tre,jtr-d more i fl detail biter. 
For now, notf that both tearhr-rs and ore,, administrators saw the 
center not only ,js a resoire,. \„ %u y \ )UX ,1 1 ;o , jr . a source cf pro- 
fessional revit al i zat ion. Administrators stressed this asnect . 
Below is an excerpt from an interview wi»n a eounty super intendent : 

Right away I could see ihe possibilities. So 
could, the teacher:; ... There were a lot of 
different ways of doing things, like those 
activity center'.. It w,is really r JO od for our 
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staff. A mind-opener. So many of them are, 
well, sort of older and they 1 re repeating 
the same things. This kind of rejuvenated 
them. 

*• Finally, an emerging outcome in the initial two years was the 
ijr>c£eane of 1 i Jjf^^HH,-^? o-nter other departmen ts at Arcadia 

State* In Borne instances this took the form of direct collaboration 
between Lcnaing and other professors, e.g., the water diversion project 
waa done in tandem with a science profeacor, the specie* J education pro- 
gram v/ith an instructor from that department. In other instances, the 
center became a col lege-wxde resource. A math profenjsor gave a work- 
shop in the one- tune workshop series, then looked more closely at the 
materials available in the center and borrowed some for his own 
course work. Courier* in physical education, muni j, early childhood 
and art were either taught out of the center or relied on materia Irs 
n tocked there . 

2 , 2 . 6^ In teror^jan i z<i t x ona 1 ^'JJ}j^)j{^ 

Consensus. Consensus war, strong among the three group??: 
teacher center, state college and school distiicts. Kxternal funding 
made It eai,jer to expand rapidly the go/out of activities without having 
to bargain for fundr> from Mi«- ntate college arid area admi n i s trat orn 
v/ho might otherwise have been more ret icirril . AJno, the center's exten- 
sion into i n-servir-p cor j esponded to a felt net**]. 

Conflict. There were no conflict between t hie- parties beyond 
the barriers lifted below. In part, the initial year*, were seen as 
an experiment, watched clonely but not contented by those who had 
doubta iibout the enterpr ise . 

fmr/jainiry. These issue?, are handler! at length in faction 5< Briefly, 
two modal exchanges emerged early. I'j , area admi rn st rat ors re- 
ciprocated t lir. virtual 1/ f re/* '/•rvu.'ffi and r^sour^u of t he center 
by granting reif.i';e time and free t t anspor t at ion to teacher?*. Next, 
the state college covered «»ome of the expenses (stiff salaries, no- 
tably) and allowed administrative flexibility to the center in return 
for what it hoped would be a successful and visible outreach activity. 

Knowledfjr. transfer. Another topic treated in detail in Section l . 
For now, note that the bulk of the knowledge handled by the center 
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was craft knowledge (ideas, experiences); more carefully 
designed but not necessarily scientific knowledge products such as 
kits and manipulative math materials; and some theory-based concepts 
and tools, such as diagnostic procedures in reading and math. As 
noted earlier, the vehicle of knowledge transfer was primarHy 
center staff. 

2.2-. 7, Barriers 



A short list is in order here; more detailed treatment is given 
in Section 3. 

II Scepticis m within t he state college. According to informants, 
some staff members in the psychology and education departments wore 
skeptical about the venture. There wore concerns about overreaching 
and about draining energies and resources from the pro-service training 
function. Tho novelty of the teacher center operation also drew 
criticism from what some informants called "the old guard, who, are 
pretty much in control; they're reluctant to accept anything different." 

il * Initial dispersion. Some users felt that the center had 
trouble at first in deciding which areas to concentrate on. There was 
a little "riding out in all directions at once." 

III * Capo In the resource bnnk. The materials stockpiled in 
the center were already voluminous but there wore gaps. "For example, 
they were weak in music and didn't have that much for secondary teachers. 

iv ' IjOwoc participation of 8econdary-^e^_l_teacjig£s. Thin was 
a chronic problem in the teacher center network. The reasons are mul- 
tiple (see Hfttor) and onJy partially duo to limitations of the centers 
themselves. At Arcadia, the mam problems were (a) the lack of appro- 
priate materials, (b) tho fact that the centor grew from a v d wan 
staffed by elementary education specialists, and (c) the lessor need 
by secondary teachers for a variety of materials wi thin their area of 
specialization. Use among this public grow in the following years, in 
part because Lessing "targeted" junior high and high school teachers 
and got them to order materials which they would borrow from tho « 
center. 

2.2.8. facilltaujrs 

In Section 3, wo look at the full set of facilitating factors. 
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For now, facilitators are best handled as factors which contributed 
to the successful introduction of the center in the area. This en- 
tailed the accomplishment of the following tasks; 

'i. Get teachers to come to the center . Once this happened, 
several informants reported, 'they were "hooked" on the wealth of 
materials and the conviviality of the center, and became regular 
users. Hooking w&s facilitated by.* 

0 

• Energeti c outreach . When users wore asked how they hoard about 
the center, they usually mentioned a presentation or visit by center 
staff. The center nowsiottor also contained invitations to visit, 
promising satisfaction. But most users stressed that initial contact 
was personal rather than mediated (see below) . 

• Negotiating. The chief device was to invite teachors to visit 
the center during achool time or part of school time. Area administra- 
tors agreed to closing school** a half-hour early no ataff could visit 
the center. t 9 

s m Social contacts. One 6f several auch devices was an elaborate 
"breakfast" to which all area teacher** were invited at the center* 
Once there, they were struck by the wealth and diversity of the mate^ 
rials. 

• 0|jFe£i^ g^rvicog, Teachera were told that the center' 
would purchase materials that area teachero would order, virtually on 

a blank chock basis. Such material® were then stocked in and borrowed 
from the centers which in turn l«tf to further uoe. 

ii, Get teac hers to upend ti W at the center. The first taak 
facilitated the aecond, but did not] ensure it. Facilitators here in- 



cluded j . 

• Informality a nd comfort of the tsottjngz the armchair®, rug©, 
muni 6, cosy cornera, coffee and occaoionu 

» Percei ved warmth and conviviality o 



or relaxed professional talk* 
the staff * 



• Variety of forma te and programr*. ' 

iii. Show that cantor aer vlces solved local problemo or im - 

*tm> K0»— i ""u * www m»m t »i^ n » i m mmmm m mm — r*m*m " mninwi i mM i iiii ii i' <alNMMPMnMnMM '■ '■"'■«' r 1111,11 1 m*mm*mu*tmmmm<mi# "mi 

proved practice . This wao done in several ways and roflects the 
multiplicity of Unking and process-helping roles. For example: 

• Process-helping . This became an important leitmotif when 

at* 



user* accounted fo\r their continued use of the center. In particular, 
center staff were perceived as supportive and as effective process 
counselors. Two examples from the field notes i 

User 6: She says, "There aren't any barriers or masks in 
there.' She goes on to say thnt the center staff 
make teachers *ool that * not having what you want 
or not knowing what you're looking for doesn't mean 
that you're not o.k.' 

User lit It's roallv good with them, even if you don't under- 
stand exactly what you're looking for when you come 
in. They can help you get clear about it and then 
you can find it. 

• SSlMyfindLiMka- users stressed that center staff would typi- 
cally (a) turn around a request, even a casual one, very quickly and 
<b) come up with materials or contact numbers that answered most re- 
quests' satisfactorily. 

•V.PoUow-uj^ ' Quit0 oftoWf cotitor 8tQff would appGar in arca Qchoolg 

to see what had been done with materials checked^ut or to see whether 
a problem bed been satisfactorily resolved. ihL often led to another 
cycle of proems-helping, resource-Unking and* 8 olut ion-giving. 

• M2£££i!i«> Virtually all users said that the wealth and di- 
versity of the center materials allowed thorn to enrich their curri- 
culum, individualize instruction and diversify working arrangements. 
Also, the selection of materials was cleverly done, Many could bo 
token opart, configured, broken into smaller units, thereby heightening 
local adaptability. 

lv * ^.i^EJ^j2£^ From the school district side, 

«upport was gained chiefly (a) through the response to requests and • 
the success of teacher center programming, (b) through the ordering 
of materials by area teachers, who then came to depend more on the 
center, (c) through the growing commitment of delegates to the center's 
policy board, and (d) through the provision of rewards in the form of 
continuing contract credits. On the state college side, support came 
initially (a) from the perceived success of the venture and (b) from 
the* drawing in of college staff whp ! found materials o*id facilities 
Cor improving their courses. ' * 

\ 
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OPERATION OF THE THREE RIVERS TEACHER CENTER, 1977-1979 



2.3.1. Intciorganizational Context and Main Events 

As shown in the previous section, the start-up conditions fox 



administration had been favorable, but not actively so* The school 
board was divided, expressing concerns about the gradual shift of 
fund3 to full local financing after 5 xo&rsu- Teachern were flattered 
by the concern for their celf-defined professional development but 
watchful of the uni verity which it suspected of patronising the pro- 
ject for its own ends* North Central University was the most active, 
committed sponsor, but the college of education was anxious to give 
ovor control and initiative as soon as operationally possible. This 
may have amounted to giving over control to agencies or individuals 
who did not want; to claim it. The genesis of the Three Rivers center, 
in marked contrast to the Arcadia center, is characterised by (a) the 
lack of a central agent carrying the project politically and opera- 
tionally and (b) the large number of individuals or groups involved in 
dec/sion~making. 

The events of the first two years turn around the difficulty of 
firmly establishing the center in the Ttfkee Rivers landscape. Leader- 
ship was judged to be poor - for some, near- fatal. The center was 
poorly lodged, first 4^ a classroom, then in the annex to the city 
library. Programming was generally slack, as the coordinator waited 
foe teacher- formula ted needs which seldom came in opera tionalizsd form. 
The first year was judged by one key informant as "not a successful 
venturer 41 ' and by another as H a mess, and it didn't get better right 
#way. M The general consensus was that the second year was far more 
successful than the first, but still left the center, organizationally 
unconsolidated. 

k . 3 . ? % Institu tional Structure 

Staffing . The first two years were plagued by turnover in per- 
sonnel. The first coordinator left after the firlt year. Ail in- 
formants judged her performance to be unsuccessful. , The global por- 
trait is that of a poorly-organized and over-extended head, who was 



the Three Rivers Teacher Center were not auspicious. The district 





late on assignments, passive in programming (waiting "for initiatives 
rather than taking them) , uncomfortable in an administrative role and 
overly doctrinal in her commitment to teacher self -development. She, 
was also poorly paid - as were future coordinators - and a single 
parent. For the second year there were two co-coordinators - iudged to 
be a more satisfactory system * of which one resigned at the end of 
the year. The second co-coordinator, Grace Bush,was a graduate* teaching 
assistant at the college of education who took on effective leadership 
in the two following years. 

,g&Sjgal P**,"t- *n its rtrst-year report to the Gibb Foundation, 
the' center was described as "informal, flexible, relaxed and cozy," 
occupying one large room (32« by 18«) with 32' of bookshelves. Air- 
though these facilities were reconfigured several times in these and 
ensuing years, thej never appeared to be satisfactory. There was too 
Uttle space for stocking and displaying materials, for carrying on 
more th^- c^e activity, for combining social exchanges (informal talks 
over coffee) with more instrumental uses (drop- in, one-on-one counseling). 
Space constraints appear to have severely limited the range of action ' 
of the center throughout the four years studied. As noted earlier, 
Arcadia began %ith approximately three times as much space and was able 
to extend its facilities as more materials were ordered. 

Decision-making structure. Fjrom informants' accounts, the local 
policy board was more active and influential in the initial years than 
later. As an outgrowth of her ideology, the coordinator practiced powers 
equalization by referring even relatively min^r decisions to the policy 
' board and by delegating programming to the teacher representatives on 
the board in consultation with the local "base.- The policy board had 
apparently few experienced administrators, so that time was lost in 
long discussions and unrealistic proposals. Board members with such 
experience decided to play a non-directive role in order to create 
teacher ownership" of the enterprise, but this appears not to have 
worked. Teachers did, however, have the majority of votes, as was 
the case at all centers in the network. The Three Rivers/ board con- 
tained 8 teachers on its 13-person board, including teachVdelegates 
from special, vocational and parochial schools. 1 
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2*3.3. Objectives 

Interviews and analysis of teacher center reports and memos 
suggest that the thrust of the Three Rivers center was slightly dif- 
ferent from that of Arcadia. Pour general objectives characterize the 
first two years. _ 

i. Acceleration of change . The emphasis is stronger here than 
at Arcadia. Three of the formally articulated objectives were: 

• "put teachers in touich with fresh learning^ resource,* 

• " support teachers implementing new instructional directions 

or strategies," 

• "support active learning." 

Other centers had similar objectives, but these tended to be either more 
muted or less prominent in the full set of irtstitutional goals. 

ii. Peer exchange . There was a strong emphasis on "teachers helping 
aftd sharing with other teachers." Center programming featured "sharing 
evenings" between groups of teachers and the identification of skills 
which teachers could pass on to one another. One consequence of this 
emphasis on peer exchange yas t« reduce the importance of .the univer- 
sity's role as a source of information and expertise. 

iii. Teacher ownership . This was another prominent theme, more 
strongly voiced here than at Arcadia. Some of this stemmed from sus- 
picions about the_university*s intentions, some from the doctrine sur- 
rounding the teacher center movement throughout the country. Stronger 
local ownership did emerge in the third and fourth years, but the 
initial effects of this policy seemed to be negative. On the one hand, 
programming was given over to the teachers, who did not respond well at 
the start. On the other, policy board members began to complain of 
"rabble-rousing," sharp criticism by teacher delegates of both the dis- 
trict administration and the college of education, with no constructive 

* intention. 

iv. Teacher self-reflection . This had been a strong concern of 
Paul Saganne, stemming from the NIE study described earlier. The notion 
that teachers "look systematically at their practice as researchers do" 
was appealing but apparently unworkable. Teacher self-defined needs 
te.nded~fco be more short-term and practical, especially for the elementary 
school teachers comprising the bulk of participants. 
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^ 2*3.4. Key gbrgong — 

The "fronts tage » roles were played prominently by the first cor 
ordinator, Agnes Bekins, and her two successors, Grace Bush and Paula 
Springer. But there were important backstage roles played by faculty 
members- at the college of education. Joseph Harrison had helped to 
negotiate the center. He served for the first two years on its policy 
board, where he appeared to play an important role in compensating 
_ for the lack of structure and direction. Paul Saganne remained active 
in the fi rst two y ears, but worked also from behind the scenes, e.g., 
by convincing district administrators and school board .members to con- 
tinue their support for the center when some sentiment ran towards closing 
At L 1jy recruitin 9 and funding a -resource colleague^to help out, by 
recruiting and backs topping Grace Bush during the second year. The 
district administrators, Hal Jensen (now superintendent) and i?eter hlaL , 
responded to Saganne's requests to stay with the project. 

2.3.5, Resources 

» 

The breakdown of foundation funds for the center was shown earli/er. 
During this period, when external funding was at $15,0Q0.$£-$16,Q00.|S<), 
the school district's contribution was approximately half this sum, 
and was used for secretarial help and for maintenance and space. Re- 
lease time was also given to policy board delegates. The college 
education provided an equivalent amount, but contributed some addi/ional 
staff time and services which could be freed from other commitment 
covering those posts. The resource mix would become a more cruciil 
issue as of the third year, when foundation su. port dropped markedly 
with more of the slack to be picked up locally. 

2.3.6. Activities * 
The Center states in its first-year repeat that the greatest de- 
mand was for an "informal format in which^ teachers would leL Lough 
discussion with a resource person (i.e., a workshop on learning! with 
both sides of the brain) or through learning-by-dving (e.g., Staling 
math games)." There followed a list of some lb workshops, of Jhilh 
onlyone seeius to be.otl.sr than learning-l v-doiny. Eximpies >>sii growing 
Plants in the classroom, simple binding, puppetry, language ^terienc- 



in reading. There w>re also "shaiing evenings" built around t 

r pins inf or»«ally. 
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The attendance figures arc higher than expected. One-txme work- 
shops drew 675 teachers and 88 drop- ins were logged. On-site infor- 
mants had claimed that workshop attendance was poor and that there 
were very few drop-ins. Apparently, the pool of potential district 
and county users, when multiplied by repeated use, could have reached 
4,000. 

Another noteworthy indicator; there— s*as^ apparently no input from 
the college of education during that year, apart from participation on 
the center policy board by Dr. Harrison. Such inputs rose substan- 
tially when Grace Bush became co-coordinator, indicating that boundary- 
spanners can and will draw from both universes. 

Attendance shot up during the second year, during which one key 
important person says "there were lots of workshops and lots of 
enthusiasm " Aside from the debugging and change in leadership, an- 
other causal £acior was that center ~ f fenngs could now be used for 
m-service continuing contract credits and for post-graduate credits 
at North Central (nore on this below. } . 1 he stock of materials a" 
grew, attracting notably more elementary- level users* During tnis 
and the following year, a diverse and apparently successful activity 
format was elaborate, consisting oft 

• onr-shot workshops, for the most- pait on practice- 
relevant topics such as geometric art, sonqs for - 
the classroom, using the newspaper m the classroom, 

etc. ; 

• co nt muvus wor^hops, sane of which w# t? used for 
nraduato- l^vel credit at North Central University 
(law for cowntor&$ adolescent development): 

• ilitip-isi .wi«l rv.v^n *s I mo ma; 

• rif#.«tifvjs <>f local cwtunuy groups. 

• " ;hir»n j" cvonims for special teachinc? units 

, special education teachers, mathematics teachers; 

• display and ci "lattaa m district schools of 
"activity ce* ^rs" (integrated curriculum units with 
suggest ions i r in-classroom activities}. 

Tne second-year figures are impressive. Total 1 *na in-service 
courses, dr^ji-ui meetings and ncn-cre^it -vorkshoj^s, 2,200 teachers were 
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lorged, many of them presumably repeaters, because the full number 
of teachers using the center at least once is given as 225. It was 
then calculated that this would account for about 50% of all district 
teachers and 25% of all non-district (i.e., county, parochial) teachers. 
The breakdown for multiple use was as follows: 

no. visits no, teachers 



1 106 
2-6 9^ 
'Plus 20 v 

Finally, a new role for the teacher center began to emerge during 
the second ye«r: that of "middleman" for university events. The center 
handled the registration for teachers taking courses at North Central 
and organized some of the extension courses eligible for post-graduate 
credits. 

2.3.7. Interorganizational Dynamics 

Consensus. There were few serious conflicts in the initial years 
(see below) and a loose consensus about the main thrust of the center 
(professional development of teachers) and the distribution of power 
(weighted toward the teachers, with appropriate inputs from the school 
district and the state university). It was generally felt that were 
the certer better managed, its goals could be attained. 

There were, however, disagreements over that management, notably 
about the degree of structure and the deferral of programming until 
teachers took the initiative. 

There was also some ambivalence over turf. One of the assumptions 
behind what programming there was in the first year was that university 
staff had less legitimacy in advising on school practice than did fel- 
low teachers.. In part, this was a defensive gesture; college of edu- 
cation staff were perceived as aloof or arrogant, with their "superior 
knowledge," but it turned out that this was largely a myth. Also 
university people were listed in the "iesource bank" as "educator s , " 
with the same status as other educators. But they were seldom called 
upon . 

There nay have been a similar attitude toward teacher center staff, 
who were not recognized as fellow guild members by teachers. When the 
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staff visrked schools to assess needs, there was some embarrassment 
on both sides. Center staff had the impression of being perceived 
as "spies/ 1 The assumption here seems to be that the center could be 
involved in training or brokering, but not in direct within-classroom 
concerns, unless specifically invited. 

Conflict . These were mirtor, and were quickly resolved, unless 
they lay outside the purview of the teacher center. For example; 

Parties to the conflict issue how resolved 

•teachers and university university's presumed no such desire 

desire to control acted on; teachers 

center assuaged 

•teachers and district district policy and not resolved, lay 

administrators management of teacher outside power of 

affairs center 

• teacher center and perception that tea- administrators 

some school administra- cher center would take assured by district 

tors over all in-service superintendents 

B argaining issues . These were latent issues in the initial *yejftf&s\ 
since each side was trying to take the measure of the other as they " 
collaborated to achieve a common goal. Also, these issues are inferred; 
they did not appear to be explicit or even articulated by site informants, 
Four such implicit exchanges can be inferred in the opening year: 

i. Active teacher participation became contingent on rewards, 
i.e., teachers would participate if center activities could be used as 
credits toward contract recertif ication and post-graduate degrees:. 

ii. The university would be "allowed" into the arrangement if it 
accepted the superiority, or at least the equivalency, of craft know-., 
ledge over more research-linked knowledge. 

iii. In exchange for a wider array of in-service offerings, the 
district administration would cede effective control over in-service 
(choice of instructors and topics, certification). 

iv. Teachers were given majority votes in all policy boards, in 
return for which they would avoid militancy or partisan stances. 

Knowledge transfer . This topic is handled later in detail. For 
the initial years, we note that predominantly craft knowledge was 
exchanged, often for purposes of practice improvement. Much of it 
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was communicated between peers, some from local experts housed in 
specialized agencies (social welfare agencies) or in the state univer- 
sity. Some knowledge was more technical and, to a degree, science- 
based, e.g., workshops on adolescent development given by local psy- 
chologists. The center itself acted as a broker, rather than as a 
transmitter of knowledge inputs. 

2.3.8. Barriers 

Several have already been mentioned. To recapitulate and provide 
a fuller census: 

• Lack" of structure hampered programming and ongoing administration. 

• Poor facilities limited use. 

• Poor leadership (passive, dispersed) diffused efforts. 

• Staff turnover hampered continuity and conveyed the impression 
of an inherently unsuccessful venture. 

• Secondary-level teachers (as at the other centers) were less 
frequent users. 

• Centrifug al authority fragmented the decision-making process. 

' • Low perceived homoph ily existed between teacher center staff and 
area teachers. 

• E* al ted expectations for the center, on the part of some active 
teachers and some school board members, made these growing pains 
harder to accept. The center may have been oversold, althouqh 
there is no clearcut guilty party. 

• L_gck of firm ownership kept the center marooned among the 3 parties. 

2.3.9. Facilitators 

As the balance sheet was clearly negative after the first year and 
moderately positive at the end of the second year, the list is shorter: 

• Strong support from the college of education, notably from its 
dean who saw the teacher center as an important personal commitment. His 
interventions helped to gain the time needed to redress the situation. 

• External funds which helped to view the first years as experi- 
mental, entailing little local sacrifice. 

• Status enhancement for teachers and their principals, when the 
peer exchange structure put some teachers in the role of workshop leaders. 

• Accreditacion through center workshops. Several informants said 
that using the center was the "quickest and easiest" way to get credits, 
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since there were usually no papers, no exams and the possibility to 
use one's own classroom as the locus of application. 

• Administrative support , albeit lukewarm, helped the center to 
weather the difficult period. 

• Energetic and interpersonally skillful leadership emerged in 
the second year. 



3. THE PRESENT CONFIGURATION 

3.1. THE STATEWIDE TEACHER CENTER NETWORK , 1979-1981 
'3.1.1. Main Eve nts and Institutional Context 

The marker events during the past year and a half were as follows: 

* Addition in 1979-80 of f ive new centers , including consortium 
of small rural schools in Midwest and in neighboring states: 

* Pla nning of two a dditional centers for 1981-82 and, beyond 
that, of two more centers,, effectively blanketing the entire 
state; 

* Anticipation of a bu dget crisis which could weaken the new 
centers, dry up potential sources of funds (e.g., state educational 
agency) and pit centers against one another' in the competition 

for limited resources; 

* Emergence of a pipeline to the state education office , which 
began to rely more heavily on the network to implement new 

-curricula and statewide upgrading efforts for teachers; 
V Absence during 1980-81 of -£he chief architect of the network , 
Paul Saganne, with few drastic 0 effects , so that the network 
was perceived as having reached institutional maturity. 

* si 2eable turno ver of coordinators of existing centers . 
These events are a mixed bag. *0n the one hand, the network was 

extending its scope, creating privileged contacts with the atate 
education office and surviving the absence of its chief officer. 
Delegates reported with pride that the teacher centers were becoming 
more visible, individually and as a network, ar that they were 
seen as an ideal vehicle for statewide in-service needs. On the other 
hand, funds for the transition from foundation to local monies were 
lacking, personnel was unstable and there was the danger of intra- 
network conflict over the diminishing resource pool. When coordinators 
met early in 1980, they spoke almost exclusively of their financial 
concerns. These and the statewide policy and advisory board meetings 
began to focus on lobbying strategies for obtaining state and federal 
support. Individuals.were assigned to contact the governor's office, 
influential legislators and state superintendents. ' As it was, the state- 
wide advisory bo^rd 'had three SEA senior administrators among its 34 
members. The -policy board had one SEA administrator on its 13-member 
3 jcil. / 



3.1.2. Institutional Structure and Procedures 

The network doubled in size, from four to nine tenters. But there 
is strong evidence that the new set was more fragile. Either a strong 
initiator was not present locally or support from the school district 
was lukewarm. Also, these centers received less foundation funding 
than had the original four. Since local state colleges and school 
districts were bracing for budget cuts, the timing of the new centers 
was poor; they were perceived as future fiscal burdens during a 
tight budgetary period. Some local administrators questioned the 
"duplication 11 of training and documentation services already provided. 

The overall coordination of the netV/ork remained fluid. Both 
Paul Saganne and Brenda Buckley called themselves "statewide network 
staff persons," but their roles were unclear. Saganne and the pre- 
sident of the policy board would confer: by telephone prior to meetings. 
Centers having problems would also call frequently into North Central 
for advice or direct intervention. In the report to the Gibb Foundation 
for 1979-80, the coordinating roles for network staff included not only 
contacts between centers and the organization of statewide meetings, * 
but also providing a "link between the state education agency and the 
centers" and "assist (ing) in writing proposals for funding." 

As the state education office began to deal directly with the 
network, some fears were voiced of^^etting bureaucratized. " A 
recommendation by an SEA administrator on the advisory board that 
the network t have a full-time coordinator at the state capitol was 
rejected energetically. It went against the ethos of decentralization 
and non- formalization of procedures. 

The formal functions of these state-level boards remained the same. 
Essentially, they followed through on proposals made by individual 
centers and oversaw the distribution of funds. 

3.1.3. Changes in Objectives 

For the most part, the initial objectives of the network as a 
whole and of individual centers remained stable from the pioneering 
years. The network was to be a "human resource exchange," helping 
to value craft knowledge and to accele^xte practice change. Teacher- 
defined needs were to be paramount at local centers. Similarly, the 
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network appeared to pursue its latent or implicit institutional aims of 
co-opting V~y educators across the state, increasing the impact of the 
Experimental Program philosophy and keeping that movement intact. 

But there were some shifts. First, local coordinators began to 
report that they were doing less change-accelerating assistance and 
more organization of large-scale workshops requested by teachers, most 
of them for recertif ication credit. Several coordinators complained 
of being "sidetracked with workshops." Secondly, the network was 
promoting a preferential status for the centers as carriers of new 
state programs and staff development needs. Servicing local needs began 
to take fewer energies but remained the chief thrust - in proportion to 
arrangements for servicing state needs or state college programs, 
both of which brought in revenues. 
3.1.4. Key Persons and Relationships 

At the network level, the two "staff persons," Saganne and Buckley, 
remained the key actors. They oversaw network operations, intervened to 
solve local problems, set the agendas and followed up on network 
business; they also did periodic lobbying within the state education office 
and within district offices connected to a local teacher center. Many 
of these contacts linked former staff and graduates of the Experimental 
Program. 

In 1980-81, two names appeared with greater regularity. Harold 
Fine and Peter Handlin were senior administrators in the state education 
office and delegates to the network's decision-making boards. As the 
network grew, its appeal as a vehicle for delivering state programs and 
in-service requirements increased. As a result, more business was 
done between the state and the network via these two intermediaries. 
They also helped to line up support when the network applied for state 
and federal funding. 

The role of Saganne and Buckley can be reconstructed in part 
with the aid of the following figure. Figure 3-1 shows the frequency 
and location of communications among key actors in the network, during 
one month. Responses for that month were gathered from the two network 
staff, Saganne and Buckley; from the Three Rivers coordinator, Grace 
Bush, and from three respondents at Arcadia State; Robert Goff, Don 
Lessing and one of the delegates to the local and statewide policy boards. 



Figure 3-1 Frequency and Location of Communications Among 
Key Persons in Teacher Center Network (1 Month) 
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We save for later detailed comments on contacts within each 
functional unit. For now, note that Saganne had. the greatest number 
of between-unit communications (17), most of them initiated by others. 
The content of these contacts was instructive. He consulted with Grace 
Bush at Three Rivers on how best to prepare for a crucial school board 
building. She also asked him for help in finding a bigger facility for 
the teacher center. Saganne discussed the agenda for an upcoming 
state-level network meeting with Buckley. ^ He contacted Lessing to 
propose that Arcadia State get involved with an energy education 
program sponsored by North Central (which Lessing did), then trouble- 
shot a looming conflict within the network over the terms of service of 
delegates to the statewide policy board. In short, Saganne solved 
important problems and oversaw statewide network operations. 

Buckley communicated outside North Central to the other teacher 
center coordinators and»to the statewide policy board chairman on 
logistics for the upcoming meeting. She also acted as a sounding 
board (talking over new ideas for activity centers) and a liaison 
(North Central faculty input for workshops) for the Three Rivers Teacher 
Center, 

Internal communication at Arcadia was the most intense, notably 
between Lessing and Goff, who (a) strategized on Lessing' s request 
for more space, (b) planned the surnme- workshop series and (c) planned 
the extension of the nature study area. Jn short, Goff was actively 
involved not only in administration and budgeting but also in 
programming at the Arcadia Teacher Center. 

Finally, between-center communications wer . frequent, notably 
between the coordinators at Three Rivers and Arcadia (eight contacts). 
It is noteworthy that Goff was active in this between-center networking. 
His tour contacts with the Sunny Vale Center involved spadework on a 
collaborative project. 

Key actors also kept a weekly log for a month by tallying the 
number of hours spent on various" tasks. The results are shown on 
Table 3-1. The activity logs for Grace Bush at Three Rivers and Don 
Lessing at Arcadia State will be treated later; for now, note the 
prodigious activity in all categories of Lessing (total = 383 hours). 
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Table 3-1 Summary of Activity Logs over One Month for Key Persons in 
State and Local Level Teacher* CenEefs 



Statewide Staff 



P.Saganne 
(1 week)* 



B. Buck- 
ley 

18 



Lo cal Coordinator s 
Three 



Rivers 
10 



Arcadia 
13 1/2 

11 
15 
11 



Activity 



Attending statewide policy 
or advisory meetings 

Doing budget and record- 
keeping in relation to^ 
center/network 

Following through on requests 
for materials by consulting 
other teachers k * 

Following through on requests 
by consulting College of 
education 
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3 0 1/2 Following through on requests, 

by looking things up in 
journals or elsewhere 

7 1/2 Following through on requests 

for expertise by consulting 
other teachers 

9 Following through on requests 

for expertise by consulting 
college of education faculty 



Following through on requests 
for expertise by looking up 
in journals or elsewhere 



8 1/2 \ Following through on requests^ 
for information (books, 
articles, genl. information 
of substantive nature) by 
consulting other teachers 

10 Following through on requests 

for information (books, 
articles, genl. information 
of substantive nature) by ^ 
consulting college of 
education faculty 

10 1/2 Following through on requests 

for information (books, 
articles, genl. information 
of substantive nature) by 
looking things up in journal 
L{J7 or elsewhere 



Table 3-1 continued 



Statewide Staff 

t.Saganne B, Buck- 
(1 week) ley 

. 1 1(20) 
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Local Coordinators" 
Three: 1 - 



Rivers 



3 

6 1/2 
4 
16 



4 

I 



10 



Arcadia, 
9 1/2 

11 1/2 

6 1/2 
9 

6 1/2 

6 1/2 



26 1/2 
5 
4 



16 



11 



4 1/2 



N 



Activity 



Contacting school officials 
(local, state) 

Helping to organize workshop: 

- substantive help 

- logistical help 

Giving a workshop 

Preparing an intervention 
(workshop, talk, document, 
meeting) 

Scanning for expertise whicn 
might be useful for the 
center 

Contacting members of the 
network 

Helping to organize a 
project or program 

- substantive 

- logistical help 

Attending local policy 
board meetings 

Attending a commission or 
working group meeting 

Working at center on future 
programs* 

Working at center on general 
policy* 

Working at center on . . 
administrative or organi- 
zational matters* 

Working at center on 
relational/ interpersonal 
matters 

Working at center on 
financial matters 



Table 3-1 continued 
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Statewide Staff 
Saganne UTUuck- 



Local Coordinators 



{1 week) 



ley 



Three 
Rivers 



Arcadia 
8 
13 

11 



Activity 



Visiting schools 

Scanning for materials 
which might be useful 
for center 

Reading journals 



*for key persons who are not coordinators, item was written "advising 
a center. . . " 
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Recall tfia"tr-*Saganne was a full-time dean at the college of 
education. His log covered only one week, but he spent 13 hours on 
teacher center business. The topics are worth noting; th^y show his 
pivotal role in the network, in par ti cular, hi s efforts to raise money 
and support. He worked on the following tasks: v 

• writing up and conferring with state-level officials on a 
proposal for SEA funding of the teacher center network (6 hours); 

• meeting with SEA officials, teacher center coordinators and 
policy board delegates to map out the role of teacher centers 
in state-sponsored in-service programs (3 hours); 

advising the coordinator of one of the five new centers (1 hour); 

meeting privately with stale officials delegated to the statewide 

network boards, along with one county superintendent, to discuss 

the teacher center network's proposal for federal funding (1 hour). 

Buckley's time was spent predominantly in meetings and in handling 

ad hoc requests. She- was active in the affairs of the local Three 

Rivers center. She also spent time contacting £tate education officials 

or hosting key state officials (SEA administrators, senior elective 

officials) at North Central T20 hours). 

Another important feature associated with key actors in the 

network is their instability. In the two years covered here, staff 

departed or turned over at three of the four original centers. One 

.coordinator reasoned that "burn out is pretty high, I think, amonq 

coordinators." This was attributed to the low salary, multiple demands, 

heavily interpersonal nature of most tasks and to coordinators' 

frustration with the displ ac'omer.* of goals from one-on-one consultation 

with teachers to the organization of larqe-scalo workshops. Looking 

to the future, one coordinator said, 

'I'm not sure you can get replacements of the 
same calibre. And if there's too much of it 
(turnover), a lot of/Che centers would just 
disinter to. 1 * 

3 / L. -5 . Resource C h anno n 

Field work followed the fourth and part of the fifth year of 

„ teacher center network operations. The l eitmotif throughout was 

resource scarcity. As mentioned earlier, coordinators' meetings 

focussed on survival. Existing centers were worried about the transition 
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to local funding and new centers appeared to have rock-bottom budgets 
for initial programming. Also, Paul Saganne was scrambling for state 
and federal support which was, up to that point, elusive. Cutbacks 
were being projected in district education budgets which were likely to 
fall first on such activities as teacher centers which did not service 
school-age children or even the full population of district teachers. 
Finally, even if local funding for centers were found, the statewide 
network itself needed funds for its meetings, special projects and 
publ i cat ions . 

The fourth year was crucial because Gibb Foundation support dropped 
sharply, from roughly 50% of total coverage to 25% (see section 2.1.4). 
The original centers received $4,200, the five new centers $9,000 each . 
Funding for statewide network activities was at $3;500. For 1981-82, 
foundation support for the four original centers dropped to a token 
$1,000. The new centers received $8,000, but with no certainty of 
external support beyond that year. These reduced levels of funding had 
been anticipated from the outside, but the hoped-for replacement sources 
had not materialized. External funds were also needed to start up 
the two projected centers and to plan for two more. 

Cutbacks elsewhere also af f ected^s^wQrk operations. Two of the 
"resource colleagues'" we*p funded y^rom federal projects that were 
either elimininated or reduced. 

On the other side of t;he ledger, there was either resource stability 
or slight increases from some quarters. To list these briefly: 

a. % « :ate colleges helped to pick up the slack, often by providing 
in-kind services, such ah facilities, secretarial help and purchase of 
materials, which did not involve new budget outlays as much as plugging 
the centers into regular college ■ support . As mentioned earlier, the 
marriage between -teacher centers and state colleges had ; come to be seen 
as mutually beneficial. Workshop participants brought in funds to the 
colleqe and helped set up a more intensive - and renumerative - in- 
service links between the state college and area schools. That three 
of the original four centers in the network had become affiliated with ^ 
state colleges or universities was viewed as an important source of 
institutional survival. To quote D. Lcnsing: 
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I'm skeptical about whether all the centers 
will be operating when the foundation money 
is gone. The first four, yes, they'll be 
^ O.K. They can get enough from the local 
colleges they're affiliated with. 

b. T he stat e educational agency began to contract directly with 
the network for local services, usually connected to in-service training. 
Two such projects (in-service training for drama, music and dance and 
for multi-age classroom teachers) were initiated in 1980-81. 

c - I n-kind services from local school d i strictsT" (materials , 
facilities, release* time) remained stable, and: district funds kept up, 
globally, with prior commitments. 

d. Cost-free workshops were prevalent in the network. Neither 
college-level workshop leaders nor teachers giving workshops asked 
to be paid. They constituted the mainstay of center activities 

In 1980-81, requests for funding fronythe state and from tihe Gibb 
Foundation were unsuccessful. .A fourth attempt at federal funding, 
however, seemed to be on the road to success, perhaps with the assistance 
of state education officials through whom such funds ^were to be channeled. 
Rumor had it that the network was likely to get $400,000, of its $500,000 
request. 

3.1. Teacher Center Network Activities 

Activities are best handled at the level of individual centers 
(see later). Overall, the centers maintained a general format consisting 
of one-time workshops, continuous workshops, .drop-in services', con- 
sultations and local problem-solving and special projects. When state 
colleges were closely linked -to centers, some work was also done with 
pre-service students. In some centers (e.g., Three Rivers and Arcadia), ■ 
staff did much of the substantive work themselves. In others (e.g., 
Sunny Vale, Savil), the coordinators acted as brokers or middle men by 
matching requests with sources of information and expertise. Finally, 
workshops 'leaders tended t-> be local teachers, state college staff or- 
specialists from one of the district services, e.g., a psychologist - 
from a local community welfare servicp. 

Linkage between centers, along with their affiliation to the 
network, led to common activities and sources of knowledge resources. 
The local "resource bank" of local and regional specialists was sent 
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to the other centers. Some projects were run successfully in one center, 
reported on during a coordinators 1 meeting, then tried out elsewhere. 
Centers also collaborated on projects initiated by the SEA (e.g., in- 
service training of multi-grade teachers) or other state agencies 
(e.g., poets-in-the-schools project sponsored by the state Council on 
the Arts) . 

The concern throughout was that of extending local opportunities 

beyond what would have otherwise been available, and of doing it in 

another key. District-level in-service was considered Lo be token, 

not focussed on teacher-felt concerns and sometimes poorly led. The 

teacher centers tried to intensify teacher-requested activities and to 

draw on peer resources (other teachers) as well as community and state^ 

college resources. There were some local critics, like the superintendent 

at one of the new centers who said, 

We're spending a ltft of money duplicating services 
that are already there. We're doing so much for in- 
service, we don't need any more. 

It was difficult to disarm such critics in a lean budgetary period. 

One non-deliberate but effective device seemed to be that of playing . 

on local pride. Since eight other districts had sponsored ^teacher 

centers, how could we refuse to offer similar services, especially when 

there was initial funding from without? 

3.1.7. Social and Interorganizational Dynamics 

Consensus was strong among members and representatives of diverse 
interest groups participating in the statewide network. Network objectives 
remained - perhaps deliberately - vague and generous; all parties found 
their chief concerns addressed therein. Delegates agreed to temper their 
local needs in the name of network-wide superordinate goals. As a result, 
resources were equitably distributed, although there were clouds on the 
horizon (see below) . 

An important trend during these years was the growing link between 
the state education agency and the network. After initial doubts, state 
officials came to see the teacher centers as ideal conduits for dis- 
semination. 

Consensus was also facilitated by decentralization. No central 
directives went from network staff to local centers. Coordinators 
resisted attempts to "rationalize " the network by appointing permanent 
EI\IC aff * They also viewed the network decision-making boards as fairly 
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straightforward rubber stamps for proposals they had worked out initially 
among themselves. 

Conflicts . The three issues raised during the first two years 
(see section 2.1.6) continued to be the chief source of the few conflicts 
registered in the network. Goal displacement from process consultation 
to workshop organization plagued coordinators, who saw administration 
as an unrewarding and dis tractive task. But they also saw that large- 
scale workshops were what teachers were requesting and brought in funds. 
The Policy board affiliation had caused the first wi thin-network crisis 
in the fourth year, when delegates from one teacher center used their 
experience and - perhaps illegitimate - reelection to increase special 
project funding, for their district at the expense of two others. The 
dollar amounts were trivial, but the precedent escaped no one's notice. 
When money was running out, statewide policy board members be^an in- 
evitably to make certain their local center was solvent. Informants were 
already dreading what would happen if federal funding came through. 
The older centers had called for an equal distribution among all nine 
centers. The newer and weaker centers had asked for preferential support. 

There was continuing concern over the perception chats the centers 
were g"PPlantinq administrators in the conduct of in-service training. 

t This was especially true of principals. The problem was not acute at 
Arcadia, where there had been almost no local provisions prior to the 
center. « Three Rivers appeared to turn the corner;' principals were now 

^ supporting the center more actively *nd turning to its resources for 
their in-service needs. Elsewhere, however, there was consensus that 
"a lot of the principals are against the center," as one coordinator put 
it. 

Finally, some between-center competition began to emerge. Three 
centers lay in a 60-mile radius of one another, and found themselves 
recruiting through their newsletter the same, diminishing pool of in- 
service teachers. As enrollments also resulted in fees paid to 
participating colleges, there was added pressure on the centers to draw 
a large number of teachers. The same centers exchanging resource 
banks and tips on successful activities were competing with one another. 
There were some initial attempts to draw geographic boundaries, but they 
were unsuccessful; teachers continued to go either to the center connected 
to the college at which they had done their pre-service work, or to the 
© ter whose offerings were more appealing. 
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Bargaining issues remained the same (see section 2*1.6). The 
implicit agreement with the state education office was stronger now. Or. 
the other hand, local districts were finding it harder to keep their 
end of the deal. The knowledge resources being offered by teacher 
centers became less valuable as other, higher priority items were 
threatened by budget cuts. 

Knowledge transfer is best handled at local levels. Overall, 
earlier pattern*; - between-center exchanges of resource files and 
✓promising ideas \r projects, dissemination. of state-level programs - 
continued in later years. Linkage roles played by coordinators varied 
from one center to another. 
3.1.8. Barriers 

As a loose confederation of local centers, bound l?y a common 
philosophy of teacher professional development, the stat^-level network 
functioned well. For some, it was little more than a vehicle for 
distributing external funds and for getting together with fellow educators. 
For others, it served to influence state-level educational policy and to 
accelerate local changes. For all parties, the only key obstacle was 
that of resources . The network needed funds to make up for foundation 
monies in order to support local centers and to continue\as a forum and 
communications center . 

At the level of local teacher centers, a common set of problems 
began to emerge: 

# leadership problems . Coordinators complained qf role overload, 
low salaries and substantive undernourishment in comparison to admin- 
istrative burdens. Turnover was high. Some felt that one or two cf the 
new centers had weak coordinators. 

* pol icy and governance prdblems . The newer centers had trouble 
carving out their territory, and ^ere uncertain of where to put their 
program emphasis. The sometimes cumbersdme governance structures did 
not help. Support was weak in s'ome of these centers from the school 
district. 

• financial problems . The older centers had some difficulties 
moving over to local funding. Initial support levels for new centers 
were very low. 

m clientele problems . No center was highly successf ul^in attracting 
secondary-level teachers. 
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3.1.9. Facilitators « 

The same set as previously listed (see section 2.1.8} continued to 
apply. Two new items emerged: (a) stronger' - political and material 
support from state authorities and (b) growing visibility of the centers 
both locally and as members of a knowledge resource-rich network. 
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3.2. THE ARCADIA TEACHER CENTER, 1979-1981 

3.2.1. Main Events and Institutional context 

No significant events marked the final 18-month period of study, 
nor did contextual properties change. Arcadia State remained a stoall 
college in a small rural town, with a focus on service and outreach 
rather than on academic excellence and prestige. There was/ however , 
a tightening budget squeeze within the college owing to decreasing 
enrollments, as the birth rate declined and families moved to larger 
cities. Since the teacher center brought in funds for in-service 
credits and helped bring in education majors, it received strong support. 
This came in the form of increased space almost a doubling^of the 
present footage - and funds for a staff assistant. Also, the center* 
enjoyed administrative flexibility that facilitated authorizations, 
switches of budget SLine it'fems, hiring of staff and large-scale ordering 
of educational materials. 

3.2.2. Institutional S tructures and procedures 

The institutional nesting and operations of the center remained 
the, same. Center staff had appointments to the Education and Psychology 
Department, chaired by Robert Goff, Since that department had overall 
responsibility for extension activities at the college, this was a 
logical assignment. Up to", this point, the three $£aff members of the 
center were in the elementary education section of that department. ^ 

But if the structures remained constant, the size of teacher 
center operations did not. There was rapid expansion in virtually every 
sector - as rapid as t^e ijiitial two years had been... This is especially 
striking in that the state, local region, and state college were ail 
experiencing cutbacks. Below is/a quick inventory of areas of^g^owth 
betwecrt 1979 and 1981: * 

• program . New special project? were initiated and atfeprs 
planned: poets in the°schools, energy education, nature studies, * 
nutrition, multi-age classrooms, gifted pupils. Existing programs were 
expanded, e.g., eight summer workshops were given in 1980' (up from four) 
and 13 planned for 1981; the nature study area spun off self-guiding tours 
canoe trips, tross-country skiing and follow-Up activities. ^ 

• ' space . In doubling its facilities, the center added a large 
classroom and display area ,(40' by 20M, twoe^d joining classrooms for 
special education and physical ^Education, a meeting room (with rugs, 

indirect lighting and armchairs) for nature study a/d another for energy 



education, and a similarly furnished resource room for Indian studies. 
There were even plans to move the entire psychology and education 
department -closer to the center. if this were done, cne center would 
acquire still more space. There were. plans for extending the center to 
include an art gallery for area pupils, teachers and residents. ' 

• personnel. Gene Nickerson moved back to the main education 
building, but he and others continued, to teach their courses out of the 
center. In 1981, a professor from the. art department moved into the 
center to join Lessing, Smetana and a .full-time staff assistant, Joy 
Willard. 

• resources . The materials bank continued to grow, almost 

exponentially. A section of the main room was set aside for activity 

centers, of which roughly 15-20 were created in the fall of- 1980 by pre- 

service students. People who had seen the center in its initial years 

were struck dumb when, they walked in. For example, during an interview, 

the director of recruitment of the college looked around, then said: 

\ 

It- really amazes me what they put together here. 'A 
few years ago this was just an old empty basement. 
And every year there's more going on. 

The center also began to acquire some expensive equipment; canoes, 

20 pairs of cross-country skis, a video camera and recorder. 

• membership . The number of participating school districts 
rose from six to eight, with,m6re requests pending. Membership 
increased proportionally on the local policy board. 

• - availability . Hours were extended to include three evenings 
and Saturday morning. 

3*2.3. Changes inypb jectives 

The basic set of program objectives, listed earlier (see section 
2.2.2), remained constant, but there were some shifts of emphasis. Overa 
the center continued Peeking 

• to strengthen the pre-service program, - including the placement 
of teachers; 

to enrich the general culture of teachers. This objective went 
underground in 1979-80, when the* one-time workshop series was not given. 
There were plans to reinstate the series the following year; 

* • to increase the provision bf local craft knowledge by increasing 
t;he stock of materials and emphasizing hands-cn workshops. As^Carla 
rn^ ina sfid: . * 
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I really want to give to the teachers something 
they can use. I just don't want' to give them 
something that they'll write down. 

• to create professional exchanges. This was bui^'t into the 
physical setting, with its rugs, armchairs, magazines, coffee, infor- 
mality, and staff conviviality/ It was also a part of workshops. 
Informants invariably stressed the importance of this objective. An 
illustration from thv3 field notes: 

She says, 'Teachers really need to have this bit 
of time, when they can get together. When you come 
» he^re, you can sit down and talk to people who are 
doing the same thing. 1 The Cepter>£eems to be one 
of the few places where teachers can conduct a pro- 
fessional conversation. It also appears to ^be an 
informal meeting ground for teachers w^o were either 
not trained together or teach in different schools. . * 

• to service the surrounding community. This objective took on 

5(6 

t more importance. Aside from providing meeting space for conffounity groups, 
the center began to reach out more actively. The" nature studies project 
provided a community walking and skiing area. An art gallery planned 
for 1981-82 would display local work. A proposed micro-processor 
project would service area farmers as well as teachers. \ 

m to .bring about instructional change along the lines incorporated 
in the Experimental Program philosophy. 

A final, previously latent objective" began to emerge: that of 
altering some of the instructional practices at Arcadia State. Initially, 
center stlaff encouraged college personnel to use the center as a way of 
servicing the college or of gaining support for the center. There was 
now a more active attempt to nudge college instructors toward a more 
hands-on, materials-centered course format, and to promote cross- 
department teaming on special projects. 
3.2.4. Key Persons and Relationships 

The cast of main characters remained constant in the succeeding 

two years, with the exception of one departure (Gene Nickerson) and 

one arrival (Andrea Migros, fromr the art department) , neither of whom 

was core staff. Lessing, Smetana and Willard remained the mainstays 

within the center and Goff provided administrative and financial help 

from the- department* As discussed earlier and as shown on the map of 

communications relationships (see Figure 3-1), Goff and Lessing had 

numerous contacts of a substancive, administrative and tactical nature. 

There were a) so ongoing communications to the local policy board^ 

delegates of whom two served on the statewide policy board. 
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3.2.5. Resource Changes 
In budgetary terms, 1979-80 was a swing year, during which external 

funding dropped by some 60% to $6,000 from $16,000. The Three Rivers 
center hadjalmost gone under during this key passage, when the district 
administration recommended that the center be deleted from the district 
budget. Th^re was apparently no such problem at Arcadia. The^ state 
college picked up the added $10,000 and prepared for the fifth and 
final year of external funding, when an additional $4,000 would have to 
be found from the state college budget. Goff handled the budget shifts 
with apparent ease. 

The center was also acquiring resources, as the materials bank grew 
ajid more expensive equipment was purchased. In a resource-poor 
educational environment, these knowledge resources were particularly 
valuable. They far outstripped local provisions and, in fact, dis- 
couraged county administrators from purchasing materials since the 
"center would provide them free of charge. * As # one teacher put it, 

We're aLi coming in from small schools 'with 
limited funds and we can't get the money to 
buy our own materials. What we get here is a 
central storehouse of all the things that we 
need. We can check them out and use them as 
we like. 

3.2.6. Arcadia Teacher Center Activities 

In the course of the two years under study, the center expanded**- 
its program formats, went after new clients and tried to extend the 
in-service function without, sacrificing time or staff from the pre- 
servite program. This usually, entailed 75-hour weeks on the part; of 
Lessing, and nearly equivalent amounts put in by Smetana, Willard and 
' Goff. Both Smetana and Lessing held down full course loads, so that 
the teacher renter constituted virtually another full-time job. In 
addition, they appear to have donfc most of the remodeling of the center 
{bu-ilding shelves, scrounging furniture, lowering ceilings, setting 
^up displays) with little help from college services. 

Types of activities . * The most usef>rfTway of cataloguing center 
activities might be that of keying themCto objectives. Expanding 
slightly on previous lists. (see sec^iopi 2.2.2 and 3.2.3), the breakdown 
can be shown as follows: 
O . Objective 1 : strengthen the pre-service program 
£yy^ --Activities! stocking and lending materials, 

, : Lai 
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Aet i^ itj^^ (oont inued) : 

• one-day and j^wo-wook visits by area teachers 
during which interns worked with pupils ^while 
t ho i r t oachcrs observed and browsed . 

Ob ) i v t i v e J : e n rich the general culture o f area teachers 

Aet lyities: one-time workshop series (not given in 1979-80) 
with such topics as snake-charminq , poetry , 
ecoloq^r interpersonal communications; 
* mass pdbl ic periodicals in the center : National 

Geographic , Psychology Today , Time , etc, 

4 Ob i oo t iv o 3 : d i sseminate era ft knowledge and enlarge instruction 

repertoire s - 

Aet iv 1 1 i os : one-ti^e workshops, e.g., on recycled materials; 

summer worksliops, e.g., on reading in the content areas, 
x nature ^studies, working with gi f ted* pupi Is ; 
drop-ins and materials lending; 

spec i a I programs , e.g., poets in the classroom, nature 
study* nutri tion . 

A short commentary is warranted here. This category accounted for 
the greatest inputs, particularly the* order mg , displaying and lendihg 
o£ materials. In 19>?-80, about 2,000 items were lent, ranging from an 
aetivitv kit to an entire reading series. The M ideas 11 section of the 
center was also a frequent!/ visited resource. A walk- through of the 
central resource room is c.iven in Appendix 1. 

In its newsletter, the center played up its stock of instructional 

materials. Of the 10 issues analyzed between 19.77 and 1980, the greatest 

rubber of segments (36) W3S devoted to^isting these materials and 

irfviti~<^ teachers in to examine them: , 

Come. . . . make use of the center's many kits, 
materials 3nd other resources. ■ \ 

Teachers left the center with valuable materials 
and iieas for their clasrroom. 

Ir. the ear^Ly issues of the newsletter, nearly half the segments dealt 
the center's s^ock of materials. This tapered off in 1979, then 
rcse acrain in 1980. Of the total column inches in the 10 newsletters, 
references to materials accounted for one-fourth (.26), considerably 
rr.cre than in newsletters from other centers. These trends are shown 
beic\;. 
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Figure 3-2 Column inches Relating to Materials as a Proportion of 
Total Column Inches in the Center Newsletter over Three 
Schooi Years 
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There were two nodal times for borrowing materials. First, when 
teachers were to take up a new topic or activity in the coming few days 
and galled or cane into the center for suggestions. What seemed 
particularly effective here was that the center, staff knew both t<h* fj 
caller and the resource bank, so that the contacts turned into one-on- 
one consultations. Secondly, when teaches were planning a new or enriched 
unit in the upcoming fall or spring quarter and contacted the center well 
in adv/nce. In both instances, requests often turned around arear in 
which teachers felt_wea4rT either substantively or instruct. onally . 
To judge from respondents' connects, the wealth and variety of 



materials were theV-enter's strongest drawing card 
excerpts : % \ 



Two representat ive 
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f She says that she doesn't need any contract credits 
but that she's coming back (to the center) all the 
same. 'I'm already looking forward to it, I'm very 
enthusiastic about it. When you're there, you feel 
like a little kid in a toy store. There are just so 
many ideas and materials I get excited, and they 
keep adding to them. 1 

You can see what material there is and how it can 
be used. A lot of teaching is really providing 
extra things for the kids. Here you can try things 
out and see them, sc you're not wasting time or 
\ money ordering from catalogues. 

Ob\ect ive 4 : create exchanges among teachers 

Acfriyl ties : summer workshops, 
drop in 

A brief note here as well. The Arcadia center did not have "sharing 
evenings" among teachers of a same grade-level or subject matter as 
were held at Three Rivers. Rathe?*-* the organization of the center and the 
emphasis placed by center staff on informality, conviviality and 
personal concern all encouxaqed lateral communication during workshops 
and drop-in. The center was also a "home" for cohorts of pre-service 
teachers now dispersed throughout the region and keeping in touch via 
visits to the center. Paradoxically, the newsletter features contacts 
made ini the center but not continuing links between teachers after 
visits to the center. There is little emphasis on networking among 
teachers not directly mediated by the center; only four segments in the 
ten issues refer to between- teacher exchanges. 

Objective 5: invol ve the communit y * 

Activities: holding meetings of community groups at the center, 
nature study area; 

(proposed) micro- computers for farmers ; 

art qallery for area residents 

Ob jec tive 6 : bring abo ut instruct ional change 

Actjvjties: drop-in and materials lending? 

workshops: nature study, enorgy education; 
act i vi ty centers ; 

one-day and two-week visits, during whi'ch interns 
modeled new "strategies" and techniques ; 
individual consul tat ions for teachers and 
administrators; 

one-week practice improvement summer workshop 
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This objective overlaps with #3. Most of the workshops entailed 
the use of new materials, the expansion of ongoing curriculum units 
or the introduction of new ones. What these offerings had in common was 
an attempt to individualize instruction, give more self-direction to 
pupils, put the teacher in a more " f aci li tative" - and less directly ■ 
instructional - role and/or integrate curricula. Simply by virtue of * 
using the center's materials, many teachers reported such changes in their '\ 
classroom. But, as mentioned earlier, there were activUy formats aimed 
explicitly at facilitating practice change in these directions: the one- 
week workshop during which a project was designed and carried through 
when teachers returned to their classrooms; the integrated curricula 
proposed in the activity centers housed in the main resource room, the 
two-week visits by area teachers who observed new (to them) diagnostic 
and inquiry techniques, along with group and individualized instruction; 
and the personal consultations. Another formula used in the one-day 
visits allowed teachers to specify areas in which they wanted to see * ' 
materials used or techniques modeled. They would typically leave the ) 
center with these and other materials ^llected during the visits. -"' ' 

The two-week visits also helped teachers to get distance on their 
own work, which often led to instructional modifications. Several 
informants spoke of usinq the visits to "get some detachment" or "get 
some perspective on what I've been doing." 

D. Lessmg: They spend a lot of time thir.kin- critically 
about what they're doing with kids ard about what 
they're really after. They don't get too many oppor- 
tunities to get any distance on their work at the same 
time that they're involved in teaching. 

Objective 7 : help with individual probl em-solving 
Here again there is overlap with #3 and #6. Lessing and Smetana 
spent considerable time helping teachers with problems going beyond 
materials, such as discipline problems or poor relationships with pupils' 
and peers. Many, but not all of these requests came from former pre- 
service students who -knew Lessing and Smetana from their intern period. 
Here are two excerpts from field notes that point up both the class 
of problems handled by teacher center staff and the procedures used for 
problem-solvmq : 
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She tooJK^orkshops in math and reading , saying 

that she also copied down ideas in other areas ^ ^ 

in which she felt weak. She also talked about her " 

problems with Lessing and Smetana, which she says 

many Arcadia State graduates do. 'You know the 

people and you know what's there. It makes it easy 

to come in . • ♦ I feel a lot stronger now because 

of Don (Lessing). He really helped me out with 

gettinq things/ 

She tells mo an anecdote about a little girl in 
her class who screamed whenever she was upset. 
Miss Xwent to Lessing ('I'm used to Don. I can go 
easily and ask him things 1 ) then read sojne things 
on social behavior which Lessing had suggested. 
She resolved the problem by setting aside special ^ 
tines in the day when she would work with this child 
and by being very attentive when group activities 
were going on. This solution came from Lessing and 
the materials he recommended, but also from the pre- 
cepts on individualization which Lessing had 
taught her during pre-service training. 

Objective 8 : change instructional methods in college-level 
instruction 

Activitie s: materials lending; 

special projects ; 

use of the centeg- for course instruction. 

As mentioned earlier, this objective became stronger as the center 
came to be on more solid institutional footing. Materials were bought, 
equipment leased or bought and new rooms set up so that staff members 
in the education department and in other departments could teach out 
of the center. \In so doing, they too relied more heavily on a hands- 
on approach as Lessing himself had done. Through special programs, 
Lessing and Goff also created cross-department teaching and development 
work with staff fron physi N cal education, special education, science, 
music, art and early childhood education. 

One rough estimate of the relative frequency of events is 
provided by tabulating listings from the newsletters. The breakdown 
is tl\e followinq: 

Event typ e Proportion of Total 

Visi£*to the center -28 
(with class) 

Workshop * 27 

t Activity linked to pre- 



snrvico training 

erJc * 12; 
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Event Type Proportion of Total 

Conference . 13 

Special project .07 
Meeting .03 

Visit elsewhere (Canadian school) .01 

Activity formats . Taking all activity types listed in the 
newsletters over a three-year period, the durations vary as follows 
Duration Proportion of Total 

One-time visit 
or workshop . fco 

One- two week 
activity * .20 

Series or continuous 
activity .12 

Workshop + follow-up 
activity .08 

Frequencies tabulated from newsletters may not match actual frequencies 
In particular, the newsletter may have been a medium to reach a large 
public for the larger-scale events, such as the one-time workshops. 
Also, drop-ins and materials lending are not covered here. Taken at 
face value, this distribution is not far from the pattern at other 
teacher centers in the network, with the exception of the workshop 
plus follow-up which typified the Arcadia approach to practice change. 

The one-shot workshop series was also a recruitment device. 
Teachers came into the center, saw th£ ( wealth of materials, browsed 
and possibly borrowed one or two items. TJhey then looked more closely 
at future issues of the newsletter and enrolled in one of the one-week 
summer workshops, then brought their pupils in for the two-week cycle. 
This was a very common scenario in the interviews, ending with routine 
use of the center on a yearly basis. 

Another, possibly more meaningful way to look at multiple use 

is to note heavy users' reasons for calling on the center. Here is 

an illustration: 

Let's see. I use the center as a resource for new 
materials. It's a place to take my children for new 
activities and experiences. It's a place to go for 
help and to get information. ... I use it to feel 
I'm an O.K- teacher . . . It's a place I go for 
* professional exchanges with other teachers and with 
the staff there. ^ 
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Selection of activities wc*s an interactive process, with the 
initial impetus coming from center staff. To take the summer workshop 
series as an illustration , the initial list seems to have come from 
Lessing and Smetana after some informal consultation with area teachers. 
These proposals were discussed by delegates to the local policy bo^rd, 
then discussed during faculty meetings at local schools. Delegates 
brought back comments and counter-proposals and a final list was 
drawn up. Looking over the 1979 topics - nature studies, energy 
education., reading in the content areas, reading for the gifted - the 
imprint of the center staff is strong. These are all areas in which 
Lessing and Smetana have special skills and some commitment. As 
Smetana said of the reading workshop in content areas (with an appeal 
to secondary-level teachers) , "I really encourage this because I 
thi^ik it's important." 

Workshop leaders . As mentioned earlier, Arcadia differs from the 
other centers in that teacher center staff did most of the teaching > 
and virtually all the direction of visits, special programs and drop - 
ins . 

Content analysis of the newsletters bears this out. Below is a 
listing of workshop leaders - both one-time and week-long - expressed 
as proportions of the total number of segments mentioning the name or 
institutional affiliation of the leader: 

Table 3-2 Sources of expertise for Workshops and Courses at Arcadia 

Source Proportion of Total 

Teacher center staff 1 «45 



Specialists from within the state 



16 



Arcadia state college staff . .06 

Staff from other college/universities 

in the state - 06 

Specialists in the immediate vicinity 
of the center 



06 
06 
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Specialists from outside the state 

Local teachers (in one of the eight 
districts belonging to the center) 

Teachers from elsewhere in the teacher 
center network 

Teachers from outside the state *02 

®^ College/university staff from outside / 
the state 

121 



04 

02 



02 
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continued: 



Source 



Teachers with specializations from 
within the state 

Teachers with specializations from 
outside the state 

Local teachers with specializations 



Proportion of Total 

• 02 

• 02 

• 00 



The breakdown is instructive, although here again the listing in 
the newsletters may not mirror the actual distribution. Most expertise 
is from within the state, the largest amount coming from teacher center 
staff. College and specialized instructors outnumber teachers, who 
act seldom as workshop leaders. The statewide network does not appear 
to provide many workshop leaders, but this is hard to determine; leaders 
from another college might have come through recommendations made by 
othfer teacher center Coordinators • 

It is worth noting here that the newsletters mention few alternative 
activities held at Arcadia State and virtually no other teacher center 
activities (a Good Apple workshop at Sunny Vale is the only item in 
ten issues) . The state-wide network is mentioned infrequently (five seg- 
ments) , as is the local center; its governance or decisions are 
mentioned only three times in the 10 issues. It may well be that the 
local policy board delegates s&rve this function better than media. 

Attendance at teacher center activities continued to clipb. In 
its yearly report to the Gibb Foundation, the center lists 2,853^ 
participants and visitors, many of these repeaters. Lessin# estimated 
that about 75% of the teachers in member districts had used the center 
at least once. Of these users 70% were primary school teachers and 30% 
secondary-level teachers. Working again from this pool of 140 teacher- 
users, Lessing 1 guessed that two-thirds were "frequent or systematic" 
u^ers. 

The yearly report also contains a chart of materials, books 
and learning packages checked out: by month during the school year. 
No other center reports on materials-lending, which points up the 
particular focus of Arcadia. The total comes to 5,160, with peak 
months {over 8 00 items borrowed) in June, September and October and 
slack months (100-175 items) in December, April and May, 
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3.2.7. Interorganizational Dynamics 

Consensus , This phase appeared to be as relatively conflict- 
free as the initial two year3. There was strong goal congruence between 
the parties constituting the teacher center. Both district administrators 
and teachers valued a materials-based, practice-f ocussed approach to in- 
service. Arcadia State defined itself on its logos as a "school of 
personal service," meaning that it primarily trained future educators and 
that it was oriented tcvard community welfare improvement. The center 
met strongly felt local needs and did it for virtually nothing. 

Within the college, there* seemed to be little friction. The 
center had institutional legitimacy ;. it operated out of a department which 
had overall responsibility for extension activities. These activities 
were increasingly viewed as sources of funds and of continuing community 
support. There began to emerge, however, some initial rumblings of 
intra-college -dissent as the center extend its space and programs^ into 
areas other had laid claim to. For instance, there was, muted protest 
from one department over the energy education workshop given by non- 
' ^N^ecialist staff - the first instance of domain dissensus registered 
at the site. 

C onflict . Table 3~ 3 shows the parties, issues, resolutions and 
effects of conflicts at the -Artfadia site. There were few, and none 
appeared to be major. Two of the three conflicts had to do with inter- 
institutional rivalry.' Arcadia State resented what it saw as a "power 
grab" by North Central, which had adopted many of the Arcadia teacher 
center formats, then offered post-graduate credits through extension 

for in-service teachers. Arcadia State had no M. A. cer tif ication-*md 

could not compete. Here, as elsewhere, the response by Goff and Lessing 
was not to protest but rather to outperform competitors. Thus the 
proposal of an M.A. degree program for elementary education at Arcadia 
State. 

Similarly, Arcadia found itself competing with three nearby teacher 
centers - at Weston City, Three Rivers and Sunny Vale - for teacher 
enrollments. There was an embryonic attempt at boundary-fixing, but 
more energy was put into improving offerings at the'fArcadia center. 
Both these conflicts show the ambivalent relationships among teacher 
centers who shared ideas, projects and funds as partners in the state-wide 
O atwork yfet competed with one another for participants. 
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Table 3-3 Conflict at Arcadia 



m : . 

) 

PARTIES INVOLVED ' . 

•* 


ISSUE 


* 

HOW RESOLVED 


EFFECTS 

+ 


^ ftithin the, Network 

- \ 

\ 

Arcadia State and North 
Central University 


Perception by Arcadia 
of unfair competition 
fojrsresources 


Left latent; Arcadia 
State proposes own 
graduate program 


Planned 
Extension 
of Arcadia 
State pro- 
grams 


Residual 
bitterness 
at Arcadia 


Arcadia and neighboring 
teacher centers 


Competition for pre- 
service students and 
for enrollment at 
teacher center work- 
shops t 


Tacit open compe- 
titor; initial at- 
tempt to demarcate 
boundaries between 
centers 


Stimulus to 
improve of- 
ferings at 
Center 


Ambivalent 
relation- 
ships 


Between local IOA partners 
None apparent 










Within College 

Teacher center and other 
departments 


Emerging dissensus 
over center 1 s substan- 
tive expertise in 
non-education areas 


Not yet crystall- 
ized 


Sensiti- 
zation to 
need for 
wi thin- 
col lege 
diplomacy 


Perceived 
as "envy" 


Within school district 
None apparent 
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The final entry, wi thin-college conflict, shows the darker side 
of successful institutional expansion by one unit at the (perceived) 
expense of another. 

Bargaining and exchange issues . These issues were sketched out -earlier 
(see section 2.2.6); they are shown in Table 3-4 i n more detail. In 
all cases, there was more a tacit, often fu7~y agreement than a series 
of codified exchanges. The first bargaining issue points to the 
apparently asymmetric - reciprocity between county administrators and 
the college, with the former getting a huge storehouse of knowledge 
resources and fee consultation in return for little tangible payment. 
But the college profits indirectly by bringing in greater revenues, 
expanding its portion of the potentially lucrative extension services 

market and by shoring up poJitical support in the area for future use. 

$ 

Exchanges between t^ie teacher center and area teachers were more 
subtle. Multiplying contacts between pre-service and in-service teachers 
helped with placement in a' very tight job market. Job placement in - 
turn eased recruitment of new students. Center personnel legitimated 
their areas of concern, activism or ♦specialization by showing that policy 
board delegates had approved them/ although these were, in fact, topics 
in which area teachers had little expertise and wantea more. Contract 
recer tif ication could be had through the center Conveniently, without 
major effort and in areas of real practical concern to teachers. Center 
staff derived greater resources and expertise and enhanced their 
c institutional position within the college. 

Finally, bargaining between, on the one hand tKfe center and its 

department chairman, and on the other, the college administration, may 

have been more out in thd open. Several informants (on both sides) 

mentioned that the center had brought in revenues, attracted high 

* school seniors and enhanced the prestige of the college. The director 

of recruitment was straightforward: 

This is one of our high points for showing high school 
seniors around. We always bring them over here (to 
the center) if they're uncjecided. They're very impressed.. 
They like the informality and the friendliness of the 
staff and they see this incredible resource library and 
they find out they'llbe working directly v;ith children 
here... plus the low teacher-student ratio... If we get a 
student who's interested in Arcadia State and some other 
place, we'll bring him here and nine times out of ten 
he'll decide to come here. 



Table B- 4 Bargaining-Exchange Jssues at Arcadia 
Parties Involved Exchange 



Teccher center and 
school district 



Teacher center and 
area teachers 



Teacher center and 
college 
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Lou 



Center provides free knowledge 
resources in return for in- 
kind services (release time, 
free transportation) from 
district 



1. Center provides locus to 
bring children, observe new 
methods; in return, teachers 
help with placement of pre- 
service students 

2. Center gets to intervene in 
areas it considers important 
(nature^ study, energy, reading 
in content areas); in return 
teachers can order materials, 
get personel consultations 

3. Center provides certi- 
fication in return for credit 
fees , enrollments , enhancing 
department 1 s • status 



1. Teacher center brings in 
extension revenues, strength- 
ens recruitment of new stu- 
dents; in return, coileqe 
provides space, administra- 
tive flexibility, coverage 

of Salaries 

2. Center provides materials, 
facilities, equipment to other 
college staff in return for 
within-college support 



Institutional 
Consequences 



College of 
Education 

Gets revenues from 
in-service credits; 
Greater focus on 
extension activities 
Political support 
from communitv 



Increases competi- 
tive advantage in 
placement; 
Eases recruitments 
of future teachers; 

Growth in priority 
areas, greater 
local impact 



New sontpe of rev- 
enuei^r 

Grojg/ng materials 
base and expertise 



Competitive advan- 
tage over neighbor- 
ing colleges/univer- 
sities 



Improved .instruction- 
al practice, lower 
probability of con- 
flict - 



School Districts 

No obligation to pro- 
vide in-service 
training; 

No obligation to pur- 
chase expensive 
materials 



Access to materials 
and- opportunities to 
observe new practices 



Wide choice of 
resources 



Nearby, extensive 
facilities for 
recertif ication 
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Similarly, people who questioned the success/of the center or the^ 
pre-service program were told that "they just have to take a good look 
at the pre-registration figures" for freshmen. And in recounting his 
negotiations over increased support for the center with the college 
president, Robert Goff went through the list of bargaining points; the 
special program and the money they have jDirought* in, the service 
orientation of the center, stable recruitment of freshmen among a fast 
dwindling pool, the innovative, role of the center in its pre-service 
formats, the emerging statewide reputation of the center, services 
provided to other college staff through the center, etc. This usually had 
the desired effect. 

Finally, there was implicit reciprocity between center staff and 
other college staff who drew increasingly on the materials, equipment 
(e.g. , video camera and recorder for playbacks in physical education) 
and the physical facilities of the center. These users were gracefully 
coopted, that they not only repaid the center by supporting it in 
intra-universi ty haggling but also, to some degree, identified with it 
as a resource for their own teaching. 

Knowledge transfer . The role of the teacher center is best divided into 
five soiftewhat overlapping categories: the types of knowledge mediated 
by the center; the forms in which such information and expertise were 
packaged; the validation basis ; the uses to which knowledge was put on 
the part of school-based people and the various linking ro) es and 
functions performed by center staff. 

Knowledge types . Field notes and documents were initially coded 
for seven global knowledge activity types. A breakdown of theso types 
by degree of frequency in tne 10 newsletters is revealing: 



Table 3-5 



Frequency of Different Knowledge Types Underlying 
Teacher Center Activity (from 10 Newsletter Issues) 



Type 



Craft knowledge 
Ideas 

General Culture 

Technical Expertise 

General Professional 
Exchange 

Research Knowledge 

:iyC Inspiration 



Proportion of total segments 



4^- 



.39 
. 23 
. 19 
.15 

.03 
. 01 
.00 



**** 



i 



Again, actual f reqmsjajcjLes across the different center activities may be 
different than announcements of activities and reports about them. Also, 
this table is more conceptually muddied than the following one. But the 
general distribution shows the primacy «^craft knowledge . {teacher-made 
products, theories, techniques) 'over, say, research knowledge. The 
one segment of research knowledge related to a presentation by a special 
education professor. Ideas Activities tb^t might interest " pupils or 
have been judged "by other teachers' as effective) were also knowledae 
items played up by the center. General culture refers to the one-ame 
workshops on energy, ecology, Nazi Germany. Technical expertise 
involved products or presentations given by recognized 'experts' in 
a substantive field (e.<J. children' s wfiriTrg^-preci^i^n teaching). 

Table 3-^ takes a more conceptually rigorous loo* at the various 
products and practices mediated by the Arcadia and Three Rivers Teacher 
Centers and at their validation bases. The estimates, however, are less 
precise. The table takes in the entire range of ser^cies performed by the 
centers both for area schools and for the state college or university. 

Lookinq first at the distribution for Arcadia, products and practices 
that are commercial took the lion's share. These were the kits, proto- 
type materials ( integrated curriculum units) and media in which the 
center was so rich. Some of these materials had been more rigorously 
designed and elaborated, with provisions for pre-testing and local 
adaptations. They figure in the first column, along with the inputs 
from the college staff (a.q., diagnostic batteries, strategies of" 
teaching) that reached an i..-service public. Fewer knowledge inputs 
came from teacher-made materials (10% of the total) and from teaching 
methods and materials devised at the college (15i)\ Note that 
differences between Arcadia and Three Rivers reside chiefly in the 
proportion of home-grown products and practices, which reflects in 
the Three Rivers program objective of emphasizing craft exchanges 
between teachers. 

The second half of the table shows the basis on which th~ person 
mediated activities (ivorkshops, observations, consultations) were 
based. Here, differences between the two centers are sharper. At 
both centers the amount of research-based or scientific knowledge wis 
low. This refers to data based* on quantitative measurement, repeated' 



Table 3-6 Distribution of Forms and Validations Bases of Knowledge Resource Transmitted 
by the Arcadia and Three Rivers Teacher Centers (% of Total Estimated) 



Knowledge 
Resource 
Base 




ARCADIA 



THREE RIVERS 



PRODUCTS AND PRACTICES 



T 



Research and 
Development 
Based 



15% 



10% 



Developed 
and Tested 
at College 
of Education 



15% 



101 



Commercially 
Developed 



60% 



35% 



Home- 
grown 



VALIDATION BASES 



Expert- 
Approved 



Uni- 
versity 



10% 



70% 



55% 



20% 



Other 
Spec- 
ial- 
ists 



15% 



35% 



Craft/ 
Consen- 
sual 



10% 



40% 
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scientific measures or re-evaluated evidence, such as the sociograms 
and diagnostic batteries used during the visits of area teachers and 
their class to the Arcadia center. At Three Rivers, the introduction 
of the micro-cdmputer (see later) was an example of a science-to-craf t 
process leading from the research focus of an unviersi ty-based * 
mathematics professor to widespread use by area teachers. 

Because the Arcadia center was so closely tied to the college and 
because the center's face-to-face activities were mediated heavily by 
college staff, the proportion of university-based validation is higher 
than at Three Rivers, where S:he university played a far less prominent 
role. However, these proportions are reversed in the next column, 
reflecting the recourse at Three Rivers to specialists in the community. 
At Arcadia, these substantive specialists came often from outside the 
region (e.g., workshops on precision teaching and children's writing). 
Finally, there was less . practitioner— validated knowledge being 
circulated at Arcadia than at Three Rivers, where teacher -led workshops 
and "sharing" sessions between practitioners were a core component of 
the teacher center program. 

Knowledge u se. Table 3-7 shows the distribution of uses to which 
knowledge resources were put by participants at the two teacher centers. 
In both cases, the practical dominates the theoretical or reflective. 
Both centers focussed on problem-solving and enrichment of current 
practices, notably in the provision of workshops or projects allowing 
teachers to become stronger in weak areas. Arcadia was more active in 
teacher problem-solving through its consultation mechanisms and 
slightly more focussed on accelerating in instructional practice changes 
among its population of teachers. 

Table 3-7 Uso of Knowledge Resources by Teacher Center Participants 
I at Arcadk^and Throe Rivers (Estimated % of Total) 



Type*; of u«jo 


Arcdu i a 


Three 


Genera 1 knowledge 


5% 


5% 


General persona ] , 
prof cssiona 1 qrowth 


10. 


10% 


Improved understanding 
of work situation 


10* • ' 


10* 


Solving particular problem 
or class of problems 


25? 


15% 


Reinforcing r»xish nq 
\i \~t ices 


2 5s 


40% 


pj^^ptin; new practices 


25 % f ry , 
1 J v y 


20% 
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Linkage roles and^ functions . A final way to examine the knowledge 

process at the centers is by cataloguing the roles performed by teacher 

* u 

center personnel in linking users to knowledge resources . Coordinators 
played other boundary-spanning roles than those surrounding center services. 
For example, they carried on or facilitated negotiations between the 
school district and C&ll^ge of Education by virtue of having one foot in 
each universe . 

A catalogue o^ linkage functions, t-^-ether with estimates of levels 
of investment and perceived success for Arcadia is shown in Table 3-8 . 
What leaps out is the difference in relative investments made by the 
center staff in tj^e college and in the school district. The college was 
clearly on the delivering end of the knowledge transfer process and the 
school districts on the receiving end. But the fact that college staff 
outside the Arcadia center was even a, periodic target public is 
significant. Almost none of the comparable functions were performed for 
the un' ersity by the Three Rivers center staff (see later) /Where the center 
was both physically and institutionally distal from the College o^r 
Education. It was called on for very marginal tasks, e.g., advising 
college st^ff on the best format for a new piTSgram directed at teachers, 
providing some additional resource materials for coursewo'rk. 

, Looking at the second groupof columns, functions performed for the 
school district public .were heavy in most categories. The fact that 
the Arcadia center was foremost a materials bank explains the heavy 
emphasis on resource transforming and delivery. The hands-on, change- 
accelerating foci of the center account for the prominence of the 
implementation helping role. The direct traijrin^ function, performed 
by Lessing and Smetana, notably in the » summer workshop series, w^s j 
also central. Much of the center's success, in fact, may have stemmed 
from the multiplicity of linkage roles performed by its staff. Not 
only was center staf ^versatile, but it also performed multiple functions 
for the same set of area teachers who borrowed materials, attended 
workshops, consulted with Lessing and Smetana, and brought their pupils 
an to observe new p actices performed by teacher interns, etc. As teachers 
used the center for these multiple purposes, they (a) treated the center 
as a core part of their yearly professional activity and (b) engaged more 
consequentially in practice changes. 

° 1 ■ 



Table 3-8 Linkage Functions of Boundary Personnel: Arcadia 



\ 



Functions 

v 



UNIVERSITY AS USER 



Investnenf by 
linker 



Perceived success 
(users 1 judgment) 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS 
AS USERS 



Investment by 
blinker 



Perceived 



1. Resource transforming for 
potential users (packaging, 
synthesizing, making easily 
available and usable 


Moderate 




Heavy 


++ 


2. Resource delivery: search- 
ing, retrieving based on 
user needs; passing on, 
informing , explaining 


Minor 


+ 


Heavy 


■i+ 


3. Solution giving: advising, 
encouracjxng adoption of 
idea, product as a 
solution to user pro- 
blem 


Minor 


++ 


# 

Moderate- 
Heavy 


++ 


4. Implementation helping: 
supporting user's efforts 
to build knowledge into 
onooina nopratioim 


Minor 




Heavy 


++ 


5. Process helping: listen- 
ing , encouraging , talk- 
ing through problem^ 


Minor 


+ 


Moderate 


++ 


6. Direct- training: giving 
workshops, classes, 
courses • / 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Heavy 





Investment 
. Heavy 
Moderate 
O "nor 
ERLGne 
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Perceived Success 

++ very 
+ moderate 
0 negligible 
- unsuccessful 
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That all these functions were performed essentially by three 
people (Lessing, Smetana and Willaxd, the documentalist) attests to the 
time commitments involved. Looking back at Table 3-1, from which the 
linkage function estimates were partially made, the total number of 
hours (383) for one month reported by Lessing has to be an exaggeration. 
But on-site observations and interviews with other respondents suggest 
that something like 42 hours a week (168 hours per month) was a reasonable 
estimate for Lessing and Smetana, Remember that this, is in addition to 
coursework f or . pre-service teachers. About one- third of that time 
involved following through resource searching for users that make up 
the first five categories of the linkage functions table. Workshops 
and special programs would also come under these categories and 
accounted for 17% of the monthly total* Direct training, heaviest 
in the summer months, was low (4%) in the month during which activities 
were logged (October) . 

That the evaluations made by users were so positive is best 
discussed in the s^ction on outcomes Jtsee later). This is clearly an 
exceptional case. Note for now that the Three Rivers data are also 
positive but far less extreme. 
3.2.8* Barriers 

Of the four barriers appearing during the first ttoo years 
(see section 2.2.7), three were corrected in the following period. 
Skepticism on the part of state college staff declined precipitously 
as teacher center activities mushroomed, participation grew &nd college 
staff became themselves users or sources of expertise for the center. 
Partially as the result of the center's expansion, a new problem 
beyan to emerge, domain dissensus . As mentioned earlier (see section 
2.2.6, under "conflicts"), other departments began to monitor more 
closely the trespassing of center staff on substantive territories 
claimed by the science or social studies or math departments. The 
strategy adopted by Lessing and Goff, and which was largely successful, 
consisted in coopting college staff by providing services for them at 
t>he center'or by associating them with workshops and special projects. 

Problems of initial dispersion were resolved as center staff 
evaluated their activities. The center did not appear to reduce 
its format, with the exception of the one-time workshop series, but 
rather to reinforce existing workshops, program and resources. In 
© „rtually all cases, first-year activities were continued during the 
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third and fourth years, but each was more elaborate. Clearly, this 
could not have been done without the heavy time investments on the 
part of center staff which are reflected in the activity logs. 

Gaps in the resource bank were progressively filled, but re- 
mained slightly wider for the secondary school public, whose lower 
participation remained a problem. Informants came up with a variety 
of explanations ; 

Secondary teachers just don't think the center \ 
is geared to .them. ... there aren't enough materials \ 
for them yet.... they don't need a lot of materials; 
their textbooks and manuals are pretty comprehen- 
sive... they move around the state more than primary 
teachers. ... they don't get together very much 
between themselves. If a primary school teacher 
comes back and says, ' Hey^ I saw some good math stuff 
at the center, 1 a lot of teachers will be interested, 
but there's maybe only one or two other math 
teachers at the secondary schools. 

There is evidence that the center was aggressive in seeking to attract 
secondary-level teachers by inviting them to order materials, by 
organizing workshops aimed at the post-primary level (e.$., on reading 
in the content areas) and by personal contacts. % 
3.2.9. Facilitators 

In section 2.2.8 we looked at the set of factors facilitating 
the implantation of the teacher center at Arcadia. In treating the 
later years, facilitators are more important in the ways in which they 
contribute to 1 outcomes, both intermediate (e.g., budget increases) 
and ultimate (e r g., practice improvement, institutionalization of the 
center) . Because so many of these factors are interrelated and 
contribute to several outcomes, facilitators are best studied in the more 
complex causal network (see section 6) drawn for Arcadia. The network 
tries to identify the key antecedent and intervening variables, then 
chain them to the core set of outcomes identified in the study. 

For now, we shall take up a smaller set of facilitating factors, 
those identified by site informants- This excludes analysts 1 recommen- 
dation and highlights the more phenomenologically salient factors which 
informants came up with when asked to explain why they felt the center was 
successful, why they used it or what they liked about it. These factors 
are shown on Table 3-9, which lists the factors mentioned, and translates 
^hem into the intervening and oiitcome variable labels used on the causal 
:RJC bwork. 
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Table 3-9 Facilitating Factors Mentioned by Respondents and Their Institutional Effects 
Arcadia Site 



Loc 



and item 



^ 

Characteristics of college 

small scale and rapidity 
of decision-making 



Variable label and number 
(from causal network) 



priority of service 
objective 



staff background charac- 
teristics 



Characteristics of teacher 
center staff 

practical focus 



familiarity with resource 



b^se 



persona 1 i sm , warmth , 
affective closeness 



scale of site (4) 



university service 
centrality (5) ' 



Institutional effects 
(from car sal network) 



extension of craft-usable resource 

base (18) 
greater variety of activities 
perception of center responsive- (17) 
ness to user needs (24a) 



goal congruence ( 11 ) 
univ* service capacity(5) 



coordinator homophily(7) 
coordinator ideology (6) 
perceived responsive- 
ness (24a) 



perceived responsiveness 

(24a) 

coordinator homophily(7) 



coordinator ideology ( 6 ) 



increased coordinator energy (19) 
strong university support (32) 



more university^ support (32) 
more intra-university links (43) 



more extensive use by teachers (24) 
perceived centrality of center to 

core teaching functions (29) 
perception of practice improvement (51 ) 



more extensive use (24) 
perception of greater professional 
capacity (50) Jf 



stronger ^teacher support (28) 
greater practice improvement (51) 



Teacher center operations and 
facilities 

materials bank 
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craft-usable resource 
base (18) 

(low) access to alternative 
knowledge resources (14) 



more extensive use (24)- 

greater degree of teacher dependency 

on center (26) 
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Table 3-9 continued: 



Locus and item 



rewards for participation 



Variable l^bel and number 
(from causai retwork) 



perceived school 
benefits (16) 



Institutional effects 
(from causal network) 



center seen as institutional 

priority by schools (44) ' 
more extensive use (24)^^ 
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The small scale of the site - was "an important causal variable. 

Basically, it contributed to multiple college-school district contacts 

and to the commitment to local ^ .rvice on the part of the college. 

Bat Respondents ^ithin the college, notably teacher center staff, 

tended to emphasize th^ smallness of scale of the college itself as 

a facilitator for programming and operations. Requests and authorizations 

were turned around rapidly, often with one or two phone calls. The 

authorization process for assigning and refurbishing the* basement space 

in the oLd nain building (see the "new room 11 serial in section 5^ 

was completed in two weeks ^ 

• D. Lessing: Basically it just took a few cills. 
But if we'd been in one of the state universities, 
it would have taken a good year of committc 
meetings and administrative memos. 

The effect of rapid authorisation was an extension (of the center's 

resource base, a further variation in activities ana^satisf action by 

users who perceived the center's extension of its meetjing space and 

displays as a-response to their requests. 

Several informants at Arcadia State underlined the Jpriority of 

service objectives at the college and the resulting co^ege support* for 

the center. Below are two representative excerpts: 

Math professor: We call ourselves 'a school bf 
personal service' and the president really pushes 
that , . .There ' s no pressure to publish. If 
there's any pressure at all, it's to do service, 
| to set up activities. That's really connected 
to the philosophy of the place... You might get 
(teacher) centers like this tme at the big 
universities, but it'd be mostly window-dressing . 
There wouldn't be much going on. 

D. Lessmcj; you'd have more trouble starting 
up and getting support for a teacher oenter in 
a college that puts a big emphasis on pub- 
lishing and research. I don't have that problem. 
I don't have that pressure here. 

As a result the msti tutional ^legitimacy of such a servicp/outreach 

^iitG^r^rise as the teacher center was assured and there was little role 

strain for center otaff who could channel their energies into hands-on, 

in-service work witnout having to meet other institutional agenda and with 

the expectation of receiving institutional rewards for services rendered 

to practitioners. 
O 
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4.ww*u uuGt av,iiuui ued^nexs ana children could 
use.. But if I hadn't been an educator, I pro- * S 
bably wouldn't have thought of that kind of thing 



The relative homogeneity of staff characteristics at Arcadia was 

often evoked. The majority of staff -members had been former teachers. 

This ^cilitated communication among them and made outreach and service 

to local^Chools an institutionally congruent objective. Here is an 

excerpt from an interview with a professor of mathematics at Arcadia 

State that captures the dynamics of background hpmogeneity: 

The first thing that entered my mind (when 1 
first saw the center) was a vision of a whole row 
of micro-computers back against the wall in the 

main room that school teachers and children could 

s - • - 

/ 

at all 

Teacher center staff characteristics Kave been catalogued earlier. 

To review briefly, respondents* of ten stressed the practical focus of 

center staff. An il 1 ustration: , ^ 

, Those people who run the center are a key to its 
success. They h'elp you a lot.. They're down to 
eaoth; they know what teachers wa n t and they can 
get it. And they have a lot of ideas. 

That center staff had themselves been teachers and were committed to 
helping other teachers solve instructional problems was often given as 
an explanation. To high homophiiy and teacher-centered ideology was 
added the' percept ion that center staff turned around requests, ev£n the 
most arcane, rapidly and effectively. This led to greater use of the 
center by teachers as a cere and routine part of their professional 
activity. Some informants said that the practical focus of center 
staff had helped tangibly to improve classroom practices. 

^A related item was the center staff's familiarity with the resource 
base on its facilities. The materials were voluminous and covered dozens 
of subject matters, but teachers reported that most requests or problems 
were handled rapidly by center staff members pulling out what tarned 
out to be an appropriate document or kit from a mass of materials on the 
same subject. One user said, 

They really know what they've got A ;i there. 
And that really cuts down the time J have to search 
9 around. It would take weeks or I'J&just stop 

tryinu to fi,\.i what I wanted if the center wasn't ^ 
there. J 

This factor should be underlined. Ur.like rest staff in resource iibr — les, 

the Arcadia center staff appeared to have substantive rrastery of its 

£j^£" rial and an intuitive sense of what Vas likely to appeal to the^ 
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person making the request, This turned a general referral function 
into a consultative session during which Lessing, Smetana or Willard 
worked rapidly through a cycle of diagnosing needs,, suggesting solutions, 
then reinforcing those solutions with additional materials* Users 
chained this servicing capacity to 'heir own more extensive use of the 
center and to a perception of having como away each time with practice- 
enriching tools or products. 

The interperson al closeness of the center has been alluded to 
elsewhere. It is difficult to unpack empirically. Some of it was 
present in the physical environment: the rugs, lamps, armchairs, murals, 
cofree, music. Other jinformants stressed the cordiality of center 
staff and ease of access to them; 

People around here feel welcome if they come in* 
There's an open door policy in here and they feel 
it...* When you call in, you don't have to run 
through secretaries to get Don or Carla; they'll 
usually answer the phone themselves, 

F*.r former pre- service students, the center was a sort of home base 

to which they cam* regularly for advice and nurturance* Others insisted 

o? what thev called "prof ossionalis:r. M ("i come as a professional to 

pr'.»u-\:ii-J:ailG M j or carina" ("They really care about you"*); on*; teacher 

from out of state was overwhelmed ("I crioO right there M ) when she 

car* to the o-ntei after a three-year absence, having onlj been there 

( >i;r<« m the puut tur a i»^mor workshop: 

I M*iur»*u they wouldn't even remember who 1 v;a:i 
but th«-y called me right oft by my firs? name 
and wort- really happy to see m<v 

Thu- trie** h*-re wa*" that of serviona S'VM* 500 people yearly with 

n.ii.^j'^.'iv}'-! f.r -'jror wh:l«- at*smhmi to interpersonal consi- 

.'U»r, 4 r , j:, ir.-i-^fd t.v- ror»' "« f t teacher center lay 

hi*i-: 

£,#»■. ; • s t wo huv*r' ? Jjked hir* about 

th<* r. * T,p.-i!;u/v uspoct ;f *h»' e**nt . 
It - ', *th»* •ittortive thin*:; bi-t* *e<>n* t he start, 
t hf ipr « - ',frv t c« ) r>t uth-n ts and t he t cache r . 
Ther»-* . \ l*u*tl, a n-al.y warn reeling. That's 
really whit \hjum<.. And it explains why a lot 
of *.h«'r t rM^< back an*' use the center... i fe*>i 
r.tton sly almot a 1 1 a* % h«:n*fit to <iK thu£«* p«-opl«'. . . 
Ihat^ whi? h-H ■ »jv**ry»hiM fi^tHer.' 
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This characteristic was especially prominent when teachers called or 
came in with problems. They felt at ease in admitting failures or 
shortcomings and usually came away with solutions that proved helpful. 
Part of that success had to do with follow-up on the part of teachfer 
staff, who would "check in H a few weeks later to see v/hat was happening. 

wealth of the materials bank at the center was usually the 
first item mentioned by an informant as accounting for his/her use 
of the center. That the surrounding environment had few such resources 
rtade the center more valued and resulted. in extensive use. 

Finally, many users sai/d theft, at ie^st in the beginning, they 
woukl not have come to worksV^ops^or special projects if there had been 
no rewards for participation . Participation iWd to contract recer- 
-ifxcation credits, wl.ich in turn "allowed you to move across the pay* 
scale." But initial use of the center for workshops appears in most 
instances to have led t$> further use bringing no extrinsic rewards, 
in particular use of the resource bank. 
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3.3. THREE RIVERS TEACHER CENTER, 1979-1981 
3 . 3 . .1 . Main Events and Institutional Context 

The situation improved measurably in the third year. Grace Bush 
moved into a stronger leadership role and showed herself to be energetic 
and interpersonal!"? skillful. She increased ties between the teacher 
center and staff at the college of education, in particular, members of 
the elementary education department. In this and the following year, 
a diverse and relatively well-attended activity format was put in place. 
One special project, using micro-computers in ?rea" schools , was spec- 
tacularly successful. Gradually, the center became visible to the 
Three Rivers District and, in the fourth year, to county districts as 
well. Attendance and drop-ins increased, reaching 3,000 in 1980-81. 
Of these participants there emerged a small core of teachers at the 
elementary level who drew on center staff not only as resource finders, 
but also as solution givers and process helpers in the implementation of 
indstructional changes. Support from area principals also grew. 

But there were problems, notably confusions in role definition 
among center staff* leading to the resignation of the (new) co- 
coordinator and to dissatisfaction on the part of the secretary and 
local resource colleague. Grace Bush was overextended and finable to 
keep two half-time jobs going (one at the teacher center, the other 
as graduate teaching assistant) . Th£ local policy board ^appeared to 
sputter. The chief crisis occurred when district administrators , 
facing budget cuts, proposed that its funding for the center be 
discontinued, a recommendation that was overturned but which left the 
center with fewer resources and further discouraged its staff. 

3.3.2. Institut ional Struc ture and Procedures 

< Four institutional changes^ were noteworthy: in administration, 
governance, resource levels and program. 

Ad ministrati on. Grace Bush continued as coordinator in 1979-80 
but her polleaque left the center. A replacement was found in the 
person of Claudia Hemck, a former elementary- level teacher. Herrick 
had difficulties carvinq out her role, which increased an already 
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chronic problem of role definition. Grace Bush refused to become 
"boss," as she put it, but continuously found herself plugging holes 
in the organization of workshops, contacts with schools and follow 
up on policy board decisions. Others at the center - the coordinator, 
secretary and resource person - would have preferred more central 
authority from Bush, yet also complained of being left the more thankless 
tasks. Much of the problem derived from -the part-time status of 
everyone (as contrasted with Arcadia, where center and college respon- 
sibilities were joined in a full-time post). There were few times 
when two staff members were at , the center simultaneously, which made 
for poor communication and loose ends. Finally, Bush wanted to put 
her energies into program development, contact with the schools and 
one-on-one consultation, but found herself saddled with routine 
administration and the organization of large-group workshops. Adding 
up her hours spent on the activity logs (see Table 3-1) shows that she 
put in 40% of her monthly time on routine administration, logistical 
matters related to workshops and projects^ and attendance at local 
meetings. The corresponding amounts for Lessing at Arcadia State total 
17% . 

Governance . Ambiguities about relative power and areas^of 
responsibility among center staff were not cleared' up by the policy 
board which tended to approve all staff requests and had otherwise 
drifted into a more passive mode. Some center staff felt that the 
policy board was not viably involved with the center; board members 
werc^ either overcorrmitted elsewhere or represented their constituencies 
in a Pro forma way. Bush. also felt that it was difficult for center 
staff to communicate with the board members. She claimed that the meetings 
drained her and added on more, sometimes unnecessary, follow-up work. 

R esour ces and program. Although the school board had voted to 
reinstate the budget for the teacher center after an initial recommen- 
dation to stop funding (see the "school board meeting serial" in 
section 6), onl,- 80% of the budget was in fact restored. The cuts 
came from staff time and materials. in 1980-81, the center remained 
open seven months (as compared with nine the previous year) and was 
closed on Fridays. This took its toll on participation and resource 
materials . 
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3*3.3. Changes in Objectives 

At the policy level, the center maintained its core set of 
objectives: accelerating practice change, increasing peer .exchange, 
turning "ownership 11 of the center over to the teachers and encouraging 
"self-reflection on the part of teachers. However, there were forces 
at work that diluted some of these objectives. 

J. Acceleration of practice change seems to have occurred incre- 
mentally as a result of center use. But most of this consisted in 
small additions <to teacftqrs 1 instructional repertoires. Bush felt 
that there was very little, demand for workshops on new techniques 
of class management or more radical changes in curriculum and evaluation: 

And this dictates^the shape of the program. We 
have to go v:ith the mainstream. They have a 
1 now 1 focus. They want a small piece, like how 
to aud to a science lessson, and they war^t to 
make something or take something home with them. 

In Bush's judgment, this demand characterized the primary- level users. 
Secondary people were interested in wider-scope issues^ but tended to 
approach practice change philosophically rather than operationally. 

;jor was the center as institutionally engineered to promote 
instructional changes as was the Arcadia Center. As a wholly in- 
service enterprise , the Three Rivers center h -i no pre-service interns 
to model new strategies. Nor did it hav^ structured change-facilitating 
mechanisms such as the one-week workshop on individual projects at 
Arcadia. Also, there appeared to be few follow-up procedures at 
Three Rivers. Whereas the materials bank at Arcadia had engendered 
changes in classroom organization, the bank at Three Rivers was smaller 
and contained few commercial materials. * Finally, all staff members 
complained that they were "3ust; barely staying on top" of ongoing 
activities and had no time to think through approaches that might 
have cjrea^r effects on teachers. 

2 - PcCr exchange * remained a core objective. There were still 
"sharing" eveamgs and workshops led by area teachers in their areas h 
of interest and expertise. Teacher-made ideas and projects were } 
plucked from local classrooms and displayed at the center. Overall, 
the notion was a workable one and had good effects: greater subsequent 
exchanges, the genesis of craft pride on the part of teachers who 
taught others or donated products to the center and more rapid cir- 
ERXC llation of P romisin< 3 new practices within the schools. 
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But there were also problems here. Some teachers leading 
workshops were perceived as arrogant or patronizing by their peers. 
It was difficult to avoid the implication that a workshop leader 
was instructionally superior to his/her fellow teachers. Character- 
istically, workshop leaders from other parts of the state were better 
received than locals. Also, some teachers were poor adult pedagogues. 
Sor.ie informants said that the center's founders may have placed too 
much confidence in the capacity of teachers to direct, program and 
teach at their own center. 

Some authorities were also disappointed on this score. For 
different reasons, administrators and school board members had been 
interested in the peer exchange concept. Their idea was that superior 
teachers would act as a model and resource for less effective teachers. 
The, general perception was that this had not occurred. 

3 - T eacher ownership was hard to measure. Gradually, area teachers 
came to view the center as a useful resource but did not see it as 
belonging to them or to their association. A giant leap forward on 

this dimension took place when district administrators tried to cut 
the center's budget and ran into stiff and highly vocal opposition 
on the part, of teachers, even those who had never used the center. 
From that point on - the fall of 1980 - teacher support was stronger, 
although some of that support may have had more to do with combating 
district administrators than with laying claijn to the center on profes- 
sional grounds. 

4 - Teac her s elf- reflection appeared to be stalled. Bush had tried 
to program more speculative, issue-oriented and professionally centered 
workshops. They had not worked well, expecially for primary- level 
teachers. Secondary teachers were interested in broader social issues - 
adolescence, death and depression - but less so in reflections on their 
own professional behavior. 

There was a progressive displacement toward two modal activity 

types: the one-shot workshop on a narrowly practical topic and the 

lar^ye-scale classes. The latter discouraged teacher center staff, 

partiaTTy because the incentives here were to collect continuing 

contract hours and pos t-cjraduate credits. Bush said, 

They don't even try to hide it... It's one of the 
easiest v/ays to get continuing contract accreditation - 

„ no Papers /payment or texts. That gets me depressed 

kRJC at times. 
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She estimated that about 40% of the center users were chiefly interested 

in the credits. The remaining 60%, she felt, were "genuinely interested 

C 

in gaining new skills and getting new ideas." 

3.3.4. K^y Persons and Relationships 

The same set of key persons, v/ith one or two exceptions, remained 
active at the teacher center: The coordinator, Grace Bush, the 
center secretary, Alice Adams, and the resource colleague, Sally Carr. 
In the third year, Brenda Buckley became one of North Central's delegates 
to the local policy board, as did another member of the elementary 
education department at North Central, Walter Scheel. Scheel called 
his role M iny tour of duty." Paul Saganne was influential in center 
affairs from backstage, especially during the budget crisis. Finally, 
Claudia Herrick was hired as co-coordinator, but resigned midway through 
her first year (1979-80). 

As already mentioned, there were communication and role definition 
problems. Also, all staff member^ felt they were underpaid- The cum- 
ulative effect of these difficulties, together with role overload, 
discouragement over the drift of the center to a less innovative function 
and shock at the attempt to cut their budget, all reduced morale. 
When data collection ceased early in 1981, Bush was leaning toward 
leaving her job. Some informants felt the center would go under if 
she did. Were she to resign, she would have been the fourth coordinator 
--"-to do so "in the four years of the center. 

3.3.5, Resource Changes 

As with the other centers, the proportion of external funding dropped 
sharply from the third to the fourth years. At Three Rivers, the 
school district was to move from 35% support to 65% support of the 
center budget. The dollar amounts were not huge; the total budget 
came to roughly $38,000, and it was estimated that the district office 
had at least $30,000 in a ts budget line-itemed for in-service education. 

Nonetheless, the transition was a diffic *t one. Faced with 
instructions to cut the budget, school admin i^ itors judged that the 
teacher center was a less crucial item than expenses for pupils or 
outlays which would reach 100% of the teaching corps. Center staff and 
delegates were particularly shocked by the proposal in that both 
assistant superintendents were policy board members who had not 
mentioned the recommendation until it became public knowledge. A 
n 9^-)re detailed account of this incident is given in section 6. 
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The cutbacks mentioned earlier reduced the hours and. services of 
the teacher center. Fortunately, there were other sources of funding, 
notably North Central University. Under the financing agreement,- at 
f the end of the five-year period, the school district was to put in 
$21,000 and the college of education $17,000. In other words, the 

» 

college of education maintained an important stake in the center. 
Some of these funds came back through post-graduate enrollments 
in courses organized by the center. 

Knowledge resources were also donated by teachers in the form 
of workshops, presentations and products from their classrooms. Teachers 
.were aware that access to activities at the center , called for reciprocity 
on their part, The peer exchange notion was seen as a gesture in* that 
direction. One active user talked that through: 

I like being a giver and a taker at the center. 
I ! ve taken about 15 workshops and I've gotten 
a lot of materials and ideas. But I've given things 
too: ideas on art and creative writing and math... 
I donated a learning center on the industrial 
revolution and inventors. I did a presentation of 
read-aloud books and I wrote an article in the 
state-wide network newsletter on teacher centers. 

3-3.6. Three Rivers Teacher Center Activities 

Activity, types and formats . These remained fairly constant; there 
v/as strong overlap in the set described for 1977-79 (see section 2.3.6) / 
and the set - reported in the Gibb Foundation for .1979-80. Below is the 
1979-80 breakdown: 

1. Long-term classes and projects 

• post-graduate course of law (90 participants) 

• poetry in the classroom (eight-week ' course (20 participants)) 

• writers in the schools project (two months, 18 teachers) 

• micro-computer project (25 teachers) 

> 

2. Shorter-term classes * 

• 4 4 two-hour workshops on such topics as medical emergencies. 

dealing with depression, make-and~ take math games, ins- 
anct-ouls of qraduate school, spelling without a spelling 
book. 

• sharing evenings between teachers of the same grade or 

subject 
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3. Services 

• drpp-in, browsing 

• facility for meetings of teacher association, community 

groups 

• assisting teachers in finding books and other resources 

for classroom use 

• assisting principals in the organization of within- 

building in-service 

4. Activity centers (integrated curriculum units, including ideas 

for development of the theme contained in the center) . 

Some of the contrasts with the program at Arcadia are instructive. 
The intensive one-week summer workshop was not held at Three Rivers; 
in fact, the center typically closed down for the summer, giving over 
in-service to programs at North Central. There were also fewer 
projects at Three Rivers keyed specifically to the acceleration of- 
practice change, although some of the special programs (poetry, writing 
micro-computers) typically led to such changes as second-order 6utcomes 
By contrast, a good deal of energy was invested at Three Rivers in 
one-time workshops on general and practice-relevant topics. This type 
of workshop series had been discontinued at Arcadia in 1970 and re- 
instated the following year at a more modest level. The likely 
explanation here is that Lessing saw the one-time workshops as less 
impactful and as draining to staff' time and energy better spent on 
more ambitious projects that combined pre-service and in-service 
functions. Finally, the item describing assistance to the orincipals 
shows that Three Rivers had become more politically skillful in 
delivering inputs to building administrators rather than competing 
with them for exclusive rights to in-service training. The item 
also points up the comparatively lesser role played at Arcadia in 
working directly with school administrators. 

The 1980-81 program at Three Rivers was comparable, with the 
exception that more longer-term classes on general topics were given, 
notably for a secondary school public. The center also helped to 
organize a Saturday workshop series previously held at North Central 
and leading to post-graduate degree credits. And plans began for the 
center to organize an in-service training project contracted to North 
Central by the state education agency in the area of multi-cultural 
education. 
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Looking more closely a,t this activity set and its recent evolution 
it becomes clearer why Grace Bush was complaining about goal displacement 
at the Three Rivers Center. The largest activities, in terms of number 
of participants and organizational time, were one-time workshops and 
courses given for university-level credit and for which the center was 
essentially playing a logistical role (getting out announcements to 
teachers, taking enrollments, arranging for facilities and payment 
of fees, helping with any ongoing operational problems while the course 
was taught). The function here was that of brokering for the univer- 
sity. This was an improvement over previous arrangements in chat the 
center could give input to the university on formats and instructors 
likely to be effective with practitioners. But it did divert time and 
energy away from what had been the 'chief objective of the center: 
facilitating teacher change and instructional problem-solving by 
calling on peer and other teacher-identified resources. 

Other projects also led to the mobilization of time for activities 
remote from the intensive, change-accelerating mode in which the center 
originally had seen itself operating. For example, center staff helped 
to organize a Catholic School Week for its parochial school members 
' This involved setting up some 20 mini-classes on practice-relevant 
topics. The center contacted people to give the classes, made 
logistical arrangements and supervised operations. It was, from all 
accounts a very successful enterprise, but one which diverted energies 
from other tasks. 

Selection of activitie_s. Part of the reason why goal displacement 
was occurring was that area teachers were asking explicitly for large- 
group classes leading to university-level accreditation. This was not 
the only demand, but it translated into one of the more time-consuming 
requests for SG rvice. It also jibed poorly with the philosophical 
assumptions held by founders that teachers would use such a resource 
primarily to change and reflect on their practice and to exchange 
professionally meaningful information. 

The college of education also contributed to this drift in turning, 
quite logically, to the center as the most convenient vehicle to deliver 
its programs to local schools. In some instances, these were offerings 
whose focus was externally determined, e.g., a state requirement for 
♦•^-hers to be certified in multi-cultural education. In others, 
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there was an attempt to match college of education resources and 
requirements with user needs. 

The special projects (poetry, writing in the classrooms) came 
chiefly from the center, after consultation with the policy board and 
local school people • The one-time workshop topics came from 
consultations with teachers and building administrators, of en through 
the intermediary of policy board delegates. Unlike Arcadia, however, 
these delgates serviced several school buildings, rather than one or 
two, and had to resort often to "needs assessment 11 questionnaires. 

Workshop and course leaders . Estimates of the source of expertise 

for teacher center offerings are not robust; a less fine-grained 

analysis was maSe here than at Arcadia. Below we expand a table given 

earlier for Arcadia in order to contrast the two centers: 1 

Table 3-10 Sources of Expertise for Workshops and Courses at 
Arcadia and Three Rivers 



Source 

Teacher center staff 

Specialist^ from within the state 

State college/university staff 

Staff from other college/uni- 
versities in the state 

Specialists in the immediate 
vicinity of the center 

Specialists from outside the 
state 

Local teachers (in one of the 
districts belonging to the 
center 

Teachers from elsewhere in the 
teacher, center network 

Teachers from outside the state 

College/university staff from 
outside the state 

Teachers with specializations 
from within the state 

Teachers with specializations from 
outside the state 

Local teachers with specializations 



Proportion of Total 
Arcadia Three Rivers 



45 
16 
06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

. 04 

.02 
. 02 

.02 

.02 

.02 
. 00 



.05 
. 05 
. 30 

.05 

. 12 
. 02 

. 25 

.02 
. 02 

. 00 

.05 

. 02 
.05 



9 
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Recall that the Arcadia estimates art made from analysis of the 
newsletter, so their validity is questionable. However, other data 
collected from coordinators make both sets of estimates look plausible. 
The comparison shows clearly (a) that teacher center staff at Thrae 
Rivers were giving far' fewer workshops and (b) that teachers at Three 
Rivers were more active as wbrkshop leaders. Input from the college/ 
university site was greater at Arcadia, but almost all of it came 
from teacher center staff. By contrast, Three Rivers center staff 
called more on local specialists (e.g., psychologists, writers) who 
were probably more numerous at Three Rivers (pop. 45,000) than at 
Arcadia (pop. 3, 000). Inputs from the university at Three Rivers also 
came from a greater number of departments than at Arcadia, but this too 
might be the result of th^e far larger size of North Central University 
by comparison with Arcadia State. 

One final note here: As mentioned briefly, sources of expertise 
shifted with the change of coordinator. In the first two years, 
workshop leaders came almost exclusively from local schools and community 
agencies, with very few university inputs. With the arrival of Grace 
Bush, university staff took on a far more prominent role in workshops 
and projects. 

Attendance. Data here are difficult to interpret. Figures given 
for 1979-80 total 3,325 users of the center, many of them presumably 
multiple users who were counted more than once (as at Arcadia' . But 
some^ counts may have inflated totals, as, for example, the inclusion of 
249 community users who were very likely attendees at meetings of local 
groups for which the center provided facilities. Figures also show that 
local district use (1371) was greater than use by outlying county 
teachers (94). But these numbers for county teachers were greater 
than for previous years. In all, these totals are nearly 1,000 greater 
than 1978-79, although center staff estimated that attendance was off 
slightly from the previous year for several reasons that had nothing 
to do with the center, e.g., greater responsibility for sports activities, 
a contract dispute. 

Statistics also showed breakdowns by school buildin.j for 1979-80. 
There was wide variability, ranging from 85% of all teachers for one 
school to 17% in another, with a median of 35%. The median for 
elementary schools was 43%, for secondary schools 25%. Center staff 
could not account for differences between schools at the sane level 
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Finally, estimates of repeated use showed gains over the previous 
year. About 40% of . those Three Rivers teachers coming to the center 
used it on at le.ast seven different occasions (a continuous workshop 
only counting once) - Repeated use was lower for parochial and county 
schools but still up over 1978-79. Some global estimates made by 
Bush during an interview are also pertinent here. Taking users of 
the center as 100%, she broke down repeated use by level as follows: 

elementary users secondary users 

addicted users (do most 

center activities offered) 20% 10% 

frequent users (do 3-4 activities) 50% 40% 

sporadic users (1-2 activities) 30% 50% 

-3.3*7. Interorganizational Dynamics 

Consensus and conflict . Thu situation at Three Rivers was peculiar. 
The teacher center did not generate conflicts as much as it served as 
an amplifier for friction existing before the center was founded; notably 
between local teachers and administrators. Also, two of the issues 
could better be described as dilemmas than as disagreements. Table 3-11 
shows these issues. (For comparison with Arcadia, see table 3-3). 

Note that the between-center competition for resources and 
enrollments that was salient at Arcadia did not surface here. 
Apparently, the Three Rivers center had a sufficient pool of parti- 
cipants to draw from, even if some went elsewhere. Nor was the 
prosperity of the center at Three Rivers as bound up -with the college 
of education as was the Arcadia center. But this sliced both ways. 
The Three Rivers Center was more orphaned from the college of education 
and was able to call on fewer ot its resources rapidly. 

The first entry in the tablf^ has been discussed briefly and will be 
treated in more detail later (see "school board meeting serial 11 in 
section 6) . Uistnct administrators were ready to Cxose the center; 
teachers wor«» not and saw the gesture as "anti- teacher" rather than as 
an evaluation of the center's effectiveness. In this sense, the Three 
Rivers Center may have been a casualty of friction between two of its 
^artici pa thrift nemtjor group:; and became as a result an arena lor vheir 
disagreements. No noticeable problems of teacher administrator dis- 
harmony surfaced at Arcadia. Bat administrators at Three Rivers had 



Table 3-11 Conflict at Three RiverSr 



PARTIES INVOLVED 



Withm the network 



ISSUE 



Teachers and 
administrators 



Teachers and 
center staff 



Utility of main- 
taining a teacher 
center 
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| Goal xncorr 
; gruencc- 



wTth in CoTTe^e^f 
£3uca"t ion 



Wxthxn school district 



WitHTn t <*a c h e r~ce n t e f 
Center staff 



Role ambiguity,. 
I unclear areas of 
author i tv 
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fyeen cautious in their remarks about the center from the start, so 
that the recommendation to cut out district funding did not come as 
a total sh^ck to informants. There were two hypotheses being cir- 
culated: 1. As a school board member said, "You can take that 
recommendation as an indication of how important they thought the 
center was," 2. Others, notably Paul Saganne, said that the 
recommendation had been a strategic device by the superintendent to 
create a situation forcing the school board to see how important the 
center was tc area teachers and thereby consolidate school board support, 
According to thisiir.e of thought, there was no teacher-administrator 
conflict over the continuation of present levels of support . 

We have also mentioned the second item on the chart. Some teachers 
usei the center only as a rapid means of getting contract recertifi- 
cation and salary increments. The center staff was not interested 
in servicing such needs, yet needed the participation of as many local 
teachers as possible in order to defend itself institutionally. 
Reflecting on 1960-81, Grace Rush sa3.d: 

T his year we're getting more people who are 
only comma m for tne credit. Maybe we're even 
turning people into- credit-seekers, 

This was n dilonr'u to wnicr. the center accommoda ted by servicing 
tjh' public wh; K still reiintaimr". offers for what it sav; as a more 
pr r .f e';s*or. i : ^—.tte-J aj^i^r.ce. In doing this, however. Bush got 

extern i jr.: ^co-ir-j ;e': . Her Kk^I/ resignation at the end of 
^'fi r i, :..:v^ b- er. u res- A t of attrition over this dilemma. 

The f A r*-i I ... \<jlz Leon cov-r*i rc-dsoriar^ly well. As shown in the 
r>jr::I" l\>*z** se-t^or. , tr.e problems of role 
rr r / • ,« ^tr.or 2 1 W'T'- j'i'iroc^^ by the staf f but 
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Table 3-12 Bargaining-Exchange Issues at Three Rivers 



Institutional Consequences 



Parties Involved 


Exchange Made 


College of Education 


School Districts 


Teacher center and 
school district 


District gives control 
of in-service to center, 
gets inexpensive, rich 
knowledge resources 


Meets local service/out 
reach objectives by teach- 
ing in in-service prog. 


S igniOOUlitly im- 
proved in-service 
. infrastructure 


Teacher center and 
subset of teachers 


V. v^ll LCI y 1 V Co i CuCl L.X 

f i cat ion credits in 
return for participa- 
tion in center acti- 
vities 


\ indirectly; greater 
enrollments 


E xtensive , accessi- 
ble facilities for 
teacher recerti- 
f ication 


Teacher centei and 
teachers 


Teachers give services 
(workshops) in return 
for other activities 
mounted by teacher 


Meets l)ocai service/ 
outreach objectives 


Greater peer ex- 
changes, improved 
instructional capa- 
city from other 
center events 




centers ^—•-~~~ m 




Teacher center and 
College of 
Education 


College provides money 

and institutional 
backup in return for 
i* better access to 
teachers 


Spared organizational 
burden ; recruits and 
addresses teachers more 
efficiently 


Easier access to 
university courses 
and workshops; more 
"tailored" offers 
available 
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workshop proposal (on the preparation of income taxes). In return, they 
got an extensive in-service i'nstructure. College staff who taught 
workshops or courses at the center helped to meet the university's 
objective of providing services to the local community. 

The second issue has been addressed: teachers hunting for easy 
ways to get credits also provided support for the center, both verbally 
and by showing in the enrollment figures that the center was well 
attended. Often, these enrollments provided revenues to the 
university when a post-graduate course was concerned. The next item 
has also been touched on: teachers reciprocated for the workshops, 
special programs and materials they received from the center by giving 
workshops themselves and by donating displays and materials. Univer- 
sity staff participated in the overall program, thereby showing their 
commitment to the center and to the general outreach function. 

Finally, the university ujed the center to disseminate new programs 
(energy education, a new geography curriculum) and training events 
(multi-cultural education, Saturday workshops), the latter being 
organized by the center. Training events were tailored better to 
local needs as a result of consultations between Grace Bush and faculty 
members giving courses about appropriate formats and presentations. 

Knowledge trans £ er . To remain parallel with the Arcadia 
case, wo will run through the same subcategories: knowledge types, 
knowledge use and linkage functions. 

Knowledge typos . Table 3-6 showed the distribution of the 
knowledge resource base both at Arcadia and Three Rivers. The discussion 
(section 3.2.7) contrasted the two centers. To focus on the Three 
Rivers more narrowly, we saw that Three Rivers had a comparatively low 
v^quota of R&D based products and practices, most of these coming 
tnrouqh the development of materials stocked at the center. Products 
and practices tested at the college of education were also low 
(estimated at 151 of the total), but their very presence is worth 
spending a moment on. Whereas most of the college-mediated products 
and practices at Arcadia came directly through teacher center staff, 
there was no equivalent at Three Rivers. Bush was a teaching assistant 
arid she could only serve as a relay to the schools. There is evidence 
that college- of education staff did develop some materials specifically 
it the request of the teacher center (e.g., learning centers in rocks, 
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astronomy, geometry and math games) and others which were meant to reach 
local schools via the teacher center (e.g., energy education materials, 
a geography program) . 

The bulk of the knowledge resource base - an estimated 75% - 
came from materials that had been commercially developed and made 
available through the center, and from home grown products . Three 
Rivers had fewer commercially developed materials than Arcadia, as much 
-for reasons of policy as for reasons of space. But Three Rivers 
had more home-grown products: displays and projects donated by local 
teachers (usually following a request by a center staff person), 
activity centers put together by the local resource colleague, and 
the various formats, exercises and add-on materials exchanged between 
teachers during one-time workshops (spelling without a workbook, new 
ideas in art) . 

Looking again on Table 3-6 at the validation basis for the 

in-person knowledge transfers at the center, there are sharper 

differences between Three Rivers and Arcadia. Expert -approved or 

specialist/technical validation at Arcadia came from teacher center 

staff, often at workshops; little came from specialists outside the 

college and little was craf t-medi?ted in the sense of deriving from 

teachers' stock of "techniques that work. 11 At Three Rivers, university 

staff participated about as much as other specialists in the community, 

but the university input was low (25% of the total) compared to 

Arcadia (70%). Since much of the knowledge transfer at Three Rivers 

involved exchanges between teachers, 'the proportion of craft and 

consensually validated knowledge was highest (55% of the total) and 

far greater than at Arcadia. Often, validation bases depended on whom 

the coordinator would call; % 

G. Bush: We had a sort of operating principal for 
workshops. Wer . there teachers who could do it? 
If not, were there any university people? If not, 
were there any community people? We put the 
priority on resources coming from the teachers. 

By che third and fourth years the university's portion had moved up 

considerably. Here, Bush's primary affiliation was pivotal: 

r did my degree there. I work there now. I know them 

so I can get to them more easily. It's as simple as 

^ that... I'm not as rmch at home with the principals 
and superintendents. 
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Knowledge use . Table 3-7 (see sectio^i^. 7) also contrasted 
Three Rivers with Arcadia in relation to the main use of knowledge 
resources. For the convenience of the reader , we repeat the chart bplo**: 

Table 3-7 Use of Knov/ledge Resources by Teacher Center Participants 
(repeated) at Arcadia and Three Rivers (Estimated % of Total) 

Types of use Arcadia Three Rivers 

General knowledge 5% 5% 

General personal/ 

professional growth 10% 10% 

Improved understanding 

of work situation 10% 10% 

solving particular problems 

or class of problems 25% 15% 

Reinforcing existing practices 25% * 40% 

Adopting new practices 25% 20% 

As noted earlier, both centered on the practical. Both attend to local 
problem-solving and the reinforcement of current practices, notably 
in areas of instructional weakness. We saw that Arcadia was more 
active in consultation mechanisms for problem-solving and in projects 
designed to accelerate practice change in core areas of instruction 
and classroom management. 

There was a sort of schism at Three Rivers. Secondary-level 
teachers came to events dealing with general topics and professional 
growth, e.g., workshops on depression, divorce, law, adolescent 
development . But they used few center resource materials and were 
not interested in the hands-on, materials-centered workshops in which 
elementary teachers participated actively, stockpiling all the materials 
and ideas they could gather in. By contrast, few elementary teachers 
attended the larger , more broad-gauged workshops, and attempts to set 
up special topics for elementary teachers on, say, children's cognition, 
were no*, successful for the most part. Finally, neither public was 
locking to make major changes in its classrooms. Their chief concern, in 
particular t-lomentary teachers, was to expand their repertoire, 



* Teachers coming to the Arcadia center were probably not looking to 
make major changes either", but often found this to be the case as a 
result of the n.-ntor's structure, wealth of materials and follow-up 
mechanisms. 
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extend their instructional "bag of tricks" in art, science or reading. 
Secondary teachers were more theoretica] . 

Linkage r oles and fu nctions. Three Rivers center staff were 
institutionally nested in a different way than center staff at Arcadia, 
i.e., outside the College of Education and not integrated into staff 
slots within the school district. Also, Grace Bush had far less 
institutional clout than Don Lessing in the College of Education and, 
perhaps by extension, in the district administrators' office. These 
elements made for a different configuration of linking roles and 
functions. 

Table 3-13shows these functions for Three Rivers and recapitulates 
the estimates given in Table 3-8 of linkage functions at Arcadia. 
Investment by thC coordinator and other center staff in the university 
was practically absent, aside from periodic consultations with college 
staff on course and program format and the provision of supplementary * 
course materials from the center storehouse.' This does not mean to 
say that the center had no impact on the university, but rather that 
what impact there was did not result from services provided on request 
to the university by teacher center staff. '</ 

Looking at the school district as users, we can see that the 
coordinator and her staff at Three Rivers were active in most areas, 
but considerably jess so than at Arcadia. Some of this was due 
simply to the amount of time put in; Arcadia had a slightly larger 
staff and fewer competing claims on its time and these other claims 
reinforced the accomplishment of tasks at the center. The activity 
logs (see Table 3-1) for the coordinators translate into a 400% 
difference in hours put in over a month, even allowing for inflation at 
Arcadia. At Three Rivers, a moderate effort went into searching out, 
bringing in and making available practice-relevant materials in areas 
where there was a strong demand. Drop-ins drew from this materials 
bank; the activity centers also came under this category. The heaviest 
and apparently the most successful investment went into delivering 
resources bas"e7T^ an assessment of user needs, chiefly through the 
organization of about 25 one-time wci"«hops on practical aspects of 
classroom instruction and management 

Other link Hie functions accomj. , , v «' by center straff were peiio,;;-.-d 
less often. The consultation function w<s weaker than at Arcadia, 
center staff played more of a middleman, resourc-hunting role- 

17 c 



Table 3-13 Linkage Functions of Boundary Personnel at Three Rivers and Arcadia 
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matching expressed needs with expertise, products of information 

which the center could access quickly - than a solution-giving role. 

Implementation helping was also less frequent, probably as a result 

of role overload (too many organizational duties) and of a lack of 

mechanisms either to follow up on a workshop and a drop -in or to put 

pressure on teachers to follow up, as was done av Arcadia. Similarly, 

one-on-one consultations, often about major practice change or about 

serious problems inside the classroom, were le^s prominent. Center 

staff had too. little time for them, but would have wanted to spend 

more- And area practitioners, aside from a few dozen elementary 

school teachers, did rot as yet see the center as a place to bring 

in their core concerns, weaknesses or uncertainties. By the fourth 

year, hov/evor, process helping was begmrum to expand beyond this 

small corps of teachers, laraely because of the interpersonal skills 

of the coordinator. In these instances, process helpina usually led 

to solution- nvinq. Here is an excerpt from her activity log: 

Week of October 13-16, 1980: Spent some time 

(2 hrs } working with L.M. at the workshop for 

now tethers, *-a!kino through what she needed 

for h«*r classroom. She often cane in looking 
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Table 3-14 Barriers at Three Rivers 
Locus and barrier item 



Variable label and number 
(from causal network) 



Institutional effects 
(from causal network) 



Characteristics of college 
lack of ownership 


(\i ow ; univers rt y cntcrpi iby 
\corjru tment 

, i . 


iowors nultiplexitv of links 

to * :er center (28) , 
lowers *.ist nationalization (49) 


^~ ~i 

Characteristics of teacher 

center staff 






high staff turnover 


(low) staff stability (46) 


hampers 3 nstitutional ization 

(49) 


low perceived hor.cphily 


( 1 ow/mod) honophily between 
! 1 center staff and school 
| people (18) ^ 


reduces coordinator 1 s 
influence, clout ( 34 ) 


role overload on coor- 
dinator 


i 'high) role demands on 
' coordinator (39a) 


lowers leadership stability 

(40) 

\ — — ' 
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Ijw participation of secon- 
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extent of use (31) 



lowers extent of use (31) 



^ack of ownership 

O J , 

ERJC budget constraints 
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The fxrr.t item xr. the t<iL>e, ldC< of ownexship by the colieqe 

o£ ~ c:ucat iun, 1 more speculative than some £ the others. Wc *laimod 

earlier that the center was institutionally orphaned from both the 

uolltr<?e of education and the school district, This was no* the 

intention the founders, who waited t put the center in a neutral 

territory. But th<- fa*;t ^.jt ho insM-ution or group laid :] jirn to tn** 

center app.»iir to hjv.- wf\K^.f-^ xt. That the coordinator had little 

el ; it i'. «*i*n»i or the dir.tr. ar.j that the Center was j,o< 
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was facilitated by the importance of the service/outreach objective 

for the college of education. For Siganne, the rank ordering of 

institutional priorities reflected this: 

Firot coursowork, then in-service assistance 
(including the teacher centers) , then advice 
to the state educational agency, then research.., 
Research done here h^r, to have a fairly rapid 
oper.it i on-j 1 utility. If it doesn't, we don't 
do i V b -t w- t ry • o pj ck up th»- produc t:; f rom 
rjr.o* h"r j':.vr',.t/ th*J v doe'-, 

M - « for on" S.' rr-rtsr who had <j rc:.<-.ar o*h project going, otiV-r 

'.o±i< j i * f-j'. r* r ? < • * . ,f-wed oatte »jp with the s<imr- ranking. 

HjV *.'-"r»- w 2 r '> 4 < .♦r-jir. at North Centra] than rat Arcadia, notably 

ar'or.o- ir. * er. *r i r . - ; r.v/ , -i 4 «-d pr of '-ooor who w^r*- in t^rvi r-wed , While 

v rvic" and 'j.*:* rj(f< j.",por*an* :,*.aff function:, within tue college 

o f f-!/ ,;„, •;.*•/ v\ ,i \</*i<-r pr ior j» / wjthm th<- afuVeroity at largr<. 
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she came around. Very quickly, Bush put together 
a two-year graduate course, using a professor 
at North Central. Jasper (the principal) was 
astounded. Since then, he says, he has been a 
supporter of the center. 

Noteworthy here in passing is Grace Bush f s capacity to qain access to 
university staff by virtue of her affiliation there. 

One of the center's strongest attractions remained its authority 
to grant recer t i f ica t i on credits which would be used for salary 
increments. The appeal was even stronger than at Arcadia; Three 
Rivers could grant M . A . level credits which accelerated salary incre- 
ment;;. Most informant..*; felt that few v/ould use the center extensively 
if that incentive were absent. But several pr.-op'e thought that user:; 
wi.-> had onqjiidlly co*,.e for recer 1 1 f i cat i on credits typically went 
on to borrow materials, attend workshops and enrol I for projects when 
thf-y had already used up their credits. As at Arcadia, external 
incentive ** g r/#- v/ay to more i n terna 1 1 zed know] ed'jf-sec-k j ng behavior', 
that fit naturally into t'-ar-herr;' yearJy professional ryrli- of 
instructional planning and t roubl f- fihoot i ng . Hy providing th«* large- 
Val'- ''lij'.V 1 ', Mjs j. iihl if* wa\ !,<•<•)' jng whil<- :,t 1 J ] maintaining an array 
Of praCt )0< M JM.!«-'J Wor#".hop, and r>p<-<j.jl piOjeM\ (eg., wr |t«*f 
» ii- t h'-- ! #r.\i oor't, mini ''or'ip'jt <*r \) # Ita-.h h'lp'-d to oiyw«if/ ' <-nt <-r 
pi o* / aflt'fi j r j * j a no » f j # - r f\> j ' o ifj' m .j'.< . 
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4, OUTCOMES 

4.1. OUTCOMES FOH THE STATEWIDE NETWORK 

4.1.1. Individual-level Outcomes 

Increments in individual status or power were not studied at the 
network level, but did emerge anecdotally in the course of data collection. 
Local delegates (e.g., teachers, administrators) to statewide advisory 
and policy boards were perceived as more cosmopolitan and presumably made 
some useful contacts. Following the career profiles of teacher center 
coordinators also suggests that the center post was a way station into 
education (from social work), out of it (to politics) or to a more pres- 
tigious level within it (as college staff member or district administrator) 
However, these were not calculated trajectories. Coordinators linked to 
state colleges increased useful contacts (e.g., to deans or presidents) 
and, when the center was successful, heightened their intra-institutional 
influence (#ee below, outcomes at Arcadia) . 

I ncr omen t« in i nd i v i dua 1 capaci ty . Delegates appeared to feel 
more confident in the. educational landscape of the state. For district 
administrators in purticul.tr, the network allowed for useful exchanges 
w*th peers and useful contacts^ with state officials. Coordinators felt 
they were better informed of resource availability in the strjte, that 
they were better admi ni s t rat oi s and *hat their own career plans had 
crystallized. 

Individual practice improvement is best handled at the local 
love la. Overall, district and state administrators I otitic! the network 
useful as a center for exchange** and new ideas. Coord i nat orn i o 1 t the 
network had st rengt liened their understanding of local politics and of the 
nuts and bolts of 1 i f e i n c 1 assrooms . 

Individual t:o&ts or negative out roft»**M were probably minor. 
(loon) i nat or role overload and buin out may be the only item her'-. 
Some local find f.tatewide policy hoard delegates felt on occasion that 
J* 0{ $*& ' MV,# l >u1 meeting t j me on network allaiss lo better* use on 
t he l r own )o\>\ . 

4.1.2. Or ya_n 1 /.a t 1 on - 1 eve 1 Out comes 

Increments in organizational power 01 status are difficult to 

determine at rn .ier t ban local levels where most data were ro 1 lectefl . 

There in some evidence that state colleger drew on their affiliation 

with local centers to expand their resource hai,e and their in-service 

effort. The centers bringing state funds into the* colleges also enhanced 

rn ^{> reputations of state* college staff who were formally connected to 
ti\K> 

MBMi e centers* I s.i x 

^ J \ 



As the coordinating agency for the entire network, the college of 
education at North Central received favorable attention for such an 
ambitious and successful outreach effort. Contacts with state officials 
were also strengthened, with the potential of using that link for college 
concerns in the future. 4 

Interorganizational linkage was appreciably strengthened 
through the sitate-wide network. This was in* fact one of its primary 
objectives. The network helped to reinforce weak ties and to create new 
ones that went beyond network business. This occurred at four levels: 

(i) across roles . Network meetings constituted a state-wide forum 
for the debate of educational issues between teachers, school district 
administrators, state officials and college or university professors. 
These groups had otherwise few or no opportunities to exchange view* and 
informationi ' 

(ii) between state officials and local officials ; 
Uii) between local officials or staff (teachers, collego staff) 
holding the same role ; and 

** v * between local staff holding repositories of knowledge resources , 
o.g,, teacher center coordinators and local administrators in charge o\ 
staff development. ' \ 

Institutional capacity increments wore moasured locally (see \ 
below) and boot discussed there. Overall, local administrators saw 
the cantors as storehouses of useful resources for staff development 
and problem- oolvinq. Tjachors stocked up on new curriculum materials 
and ideas. And local colleges affiliated with the center came more 
heavily into the arena of in-service training In which they had 
previously boon absent or ill-equipped, 

jJj»ti- tu Ai 0 » f >l practice improvement' can bo measured with cohtidence 
only at the two local sites when* data collection was concentrated. 
There is evidence that state-level administrators wore receiving bettor 
advice and feedback on educational policy as a result of links made 
through the statewide network. Also, some of the modest rocertif icatlon 
projects run by the state through the local centers probably enhanced 
instructional capacity, but cannot bo tied causally to practice improvement 

*»«t itutional i za tlon . Taken as a set, tho nine centers have not 
as yot achievod stable , institutionalization, in part owing to the fact 
that fivo of them are only twe years old. Tho final column in Table 4-1 




: Table 4-1 Degree of Institutionalization t Midwestern Case 
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• within the college/univer- 
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&£• 
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• university staff 
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peting practices 
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explains why. The nine center* are not yet perceived as performing 

J; core functions, although they do provide payoffs. In ti... new centers, 
J there is still competition with other in-service mechanisms, such as 
j| training„provided by building administrators. Support_is moderate to 
|: strong in the four charter centers but still soft or ambivalent for the 
jlttew renters. Overall, funding is uncertain and core supplies such as 
learning packets and series^are not assured on a continuing basis. Some 
of the centers are not being funded locally at desired or agreed-on 
K 1<5V ^ S and , aCG experiencing staff turnover. The new centers need more 
^.time to achieve widespread use. As the table shows, there are also 
| between-center differences among the original four, with Arcadia far 
Igroore routinized than Three Rivers (see later). 

One strong item is the support from state administrators. Not 
only are delegates from the state education agency to the network more 
Vocal in thei* support, but the new state superintendent comes from 1 a 
rural county and backs in-service efforts to smaller or more remote areas 
| of the state. The network serves this function directly. 
1 The network itself may be on shakier terrain. As local districts 
jpick up center funding, there may be less justification for statewide 
| coordination, if federal funding is not forthcoming or if North Central 
| cannot pick up the f,ull costs of coordination, th* network may become 
| more. episodic. Some informants Celt, as one noted, t(|at "the network 
has only one thing holding it together: the Gibb money." Others claimed * 
that the exchange and forum functions of the network were too important 
|-to be abandoned. Since coordination costs were minimal (+ $4,000 annually), 
it is likely that North Central University and the SEA will be able to- 
gether to cover them. 
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4i 2* OUTCOMES FOR THE ARCADIA TEACHER CENTER 

The full set of outcomes by~ca%egor^-Jj^contained in the following 
Yold-out tables (see tables 4-2 and 4-3) . It is impossible to review 
the full set of outcomes for each target population? a very brief 
commentary follows. j — 

4.2.1, Individual- level Outcomes m 

Some general remarks may help. Looking first at the individual- 
level outcomes for teachers , note that the number and convergence of 
effects were both high". Teachers felt more professional and found 
themselves carrying on greater numbers of professional exchanges within 
the building and across schools as a result of teacher center use. 
Hot surprisingly/ most of the exchanges turned around materials. 
Here are two excerpts illustrating within-school and across-school 
exchano«f»ss 

All the. stuff I get for the .center is so handy. 
I bring a lot "of things to other teachers too, 
and th ey do it for me. 1%* s useful to everybody. 

Summer workshops are great for the exchange of ^ 
ideas too. You can talk about each other ♦'s ideas 
and stay in contact. We've had a Tot of teachers 
- sending their units to one another.. — 
The center also allowed users to "stay abreast with the field" and 
in many instances to feel "re-enthused," "rejuvenated" or "revitalized. 
These items recurred often. Below is a good illustration of how the 
center was seen by users to achieve such a result: 

You know, after you've taught for four or five years, 
you sort ox get bogged down, in a rut. . That's why 
. it's good, to, go vto - place, like that\ center, ^here \ 
% are so many new things, you justget excited about 

them and you want to try them out. Some of them 
work and some of them don't, but most of them do. 
1 It made me want to do something new in my class. 

I got exposed to things I never would havfc seen 
otherwise... 3 ike those kits and all the new ideas 
and the filmstrips. 

Teachers also reported that chey came to associate the "center with 
"stimulation" and "innovation.". In two instances, repeated use of~the~ 
. center was. connected with the decision to do post-graduate work.. 
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Tins theme - the acceleration of pract ^u^change through the 

center - also recurs. In sone ca^vs, teachers are programmatic; the 

center served as a "crutch* or "stmulant" to carry through on changes 

that were overdue. The ways in which the center organized its activities 

so as to effect and consolidate practice change is also noteworthy. 

Here is an excerpt fror a participant at the one-week summer workshop: 

Ycu zvt involved in it Eo you realjrC^do carry throuah 
with it and you do a Int more with it than you might 
have done.*. You qct a start on it. There's also the / 
pressure of really following throuqh on it in 'the ^ 
ela^ioom to jet the other credits. . .You stay with it. 

I;, j-thi-r* " . eh irucs wcro n?re subtle. The drift of these 

rerarks was that pupiir* had more *elf-direct ion ("I let kids do more 

or* then own* 4 ;, • 'at a aca'.ur variety of materials were used, that 

t V 

instruct xor wis r.ro individual i zed anu curriculum mors integrated. 

Mo At of this hid or^ur "through the materials borrowed from the center 

or a"* a r ul? '! >u: ' 1- *-pec i f ic work-hof?. Respondents were some- 

tires ;>ur r iij.*.: when the*,, review- d the*>e changes and saw how the 

centei had induced rr my ,.f thur- ( but tney moisted that they had y 

tnamtiinei th» ir *>asic instruct:,::. al i,t\ie and conqcnial mode of 




1 . r 1 * , • . 'i\ v ! im 1 . 2 e: ft e.i r ^ i oxer ir, : 
- exrh m-jo . withir an ) aero ies arttnent * 
Ej^C exchanges with local school.;. The greater s?r.<;i 1 1 za t t rt and 
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Note, however, that this remark refers to the pre-service program rather 
than the in-service activities, Lessing admitted to some dispersion, 
and. felt that he "worked a little less 11 on course preparation for 
pre-service students. "And, I read less." 
4.2.2. 0rgani2ation-level Outcomes 

Table 4-3 shows the full set of outcomes arrayed by category fdr 
the school district and community, then for the college. To review then 
briefly: 

Outcomes at the level of the school building aggregate most of the 
individual-level outcomes already reported. Schools reported .enhanced 
social recognition, a greater number of exchanges and discussions 
within and actoss schools, and a collective sensfe^of repertoire 
expansion stemming from use of the teacher center . i^irough the center 
* there were ajtso^increased links with other professors at: Arcadia State, 
, whereas most teachers had previously dropped such contacts at the end 
of their pre-service training. Superintendents also said that teachers 
w ^£? n 9 w demanding increased in-service activity in their districts. 
The center had become the school's chief, if not main, source of 
documentation, expertise, training and materials. Reports of school- 
wide ^instructional practice improvements centered on the upgrading of 
diagnostic skills, adding breadth 'to curriculum, diversification of 
materials and greater integration o£ the curriculum. The center came 
to be seen "as an extension of our school," more so folr primary-level 
teachers than at* the secondary level . v 

From .the perspective of the eight district' and country offices 
affiliated with the center, the most important outcome was the creation 
of a virtually no-cost and "routini2ed" structure for access to the 
college in general and to the teacher center in particular. There was 
also evidence that in-service training had a higher priority in the 
district office, leading to a sm^ll increase in the number of workshops 
offered by district administrator^. Superintendents perceived access 
to the teacher center to have increased teachers 1 professional capacity 
significantly. Recruiting teachers for rural schools was also eased 
by the attractiveness , of membership in the teacher center. In general, 
linkage and interdependency grew. markedly between the school district 
and the educatibn department of the college. 
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There were some minor effects of teacher center activity on 
the c ommunity surrounding Arcadia State. The center provided 
facilities for meeting which were otherwise unavailable in the town, 
and began to reach out actively to community groups (e.g., the art 
gallery project for area residents and the micro-processor project 
for farmers) . The nature studies area served the community and led 
to closer collaboration with the parks commission. 

Since the elementary education department - a subdivision within 
• the education and psychology department - contaiTlid three members o 
having their offices in t!he teacher center and teaching at its 
facilities, impacts were strongest here. This sub-section was the 
object of enhanced prestige and of increases in facilities and staffing; 
it also amassed a number of bargaining chips for future institutional 
negotiations. Exchanges were intensified between staff, mainly J 
through cohabitation, collaboration on special projects and team 
teaching. Along with staff increases (a full-time program assistant 
on college budget), there were plans for the creation of a M.A. level 
program in' elementary education, built around the center. 'The staff 
shifted to a .more pronounced focus on extension and added a wealth 
of .materials and equipment^to service this public; these resources' 
became part of the department's "equit'y." The unit also became a* 
strong competitor for freshmen majoring in elementary education in the 
region and maintained a. high placement ratio for graduates.- • * 

Finally, and mo«t important to center staff, in-£ervice activities 
strengthened the pre-service prqqram by creating closer links w;Lth 
area teachers, facilitating access to pupils for clinical work and , 
enriching the repository of instructional materials. 

The list and extent of effects accruing to the psychology ahd* ^ 
education department are striking. Through the center, the department 
acquired an enhanced status within 'the college <|nd the state. There 
were increased and more, consequential contacts with the State Office 
.cf Education. As department chairman, Goff negotiated for the -center 
a mandate to design and pilot a program on nutrition educatioYi for 
the state and another contract to devise materials for multi-grade 
teachers throughout the state. * ~* 

Two other sets of outcomes are noteworthy. Collaboration between 
department members increased through their involvement in special programs 
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conducted at; the center. There were also indications of more such ^ 
programs and further increases in staff and budget as the department 
shifted more heavily to in-service offerings. Also, the center 
provided a vehicle for access to local schools on which the department 
began co draw, often as a spin-off from extension activities sponsored 
by the center and organized by Goff . Finally, there was strong 
evidence that facilities of the ^teacher center had helped to improve " 
course work by virtue of the wealth of resource materials, the 
informality of the setting and the availability of audio-visual 
equipment* 

Looking finally to other departments at Arcadia ^State, there 
were some modest effects* As the center' s reputation grew, college 
staff who had used the center's facilities to teach from or had 
collaborated on a special project were, seen as more "dynamic" ancj,^ 
"innovative." Inter-departmental collaboration grew, no-bably between 
the psychology and education department and others uho also focussed* 
on elementary- level personnel. Other departments began to look mor^s 
closely into extension activities, using the "center as a promising 
model. In fact) the Arcadia , Sta\e "model," as illustrated by the 
teacher center, began to gain ^currency in other colleges, in the state. 
Finally, those instructors using the center for teaching felt that the • 
materials-irich, hands-on approach bore fruits in terms of students' 
motivation and retention. 

There were glimmerings of at least one negative effect in the 

form, of intra-college doubts about th6 substantive expertise of 

center staff in araas which would normally have been covered by other 

departments, such as science and socia^j studies. One or two departments 

spoke of "trespassing," possibly as a self-protective devise; to rein 

in somewhat the galloping expansion of tHe center. 

^ Institutionalizatio n. An assessment of the degree of "routinization" 

at Arcadia is given in Table 4-1 (see section 4.1.2). Arcadia compared 

* 

favorably both with the Three Rivers center and with the remaining 
seven centers in the statewide network; There are, in fact, no fault 
Jmes as one reads down the column. The Arcadia center had become a 
core function for teachers in their yearly cycle - "an extension .of 
our school" or ."sort of automatic in my teaching." It was firmly 
nested in the state college and appeared, in. fact, to be expanding" 
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its, space and operations* in the jEifth year at the same rhythm as during^ 

the initial two years. It provided payoffs notj tonly to its staff and* 

to school districts, but also to the college administration (as a 

facilitator of recruitment and source of funds through special programs 

and workshops*) and to several college departments (as a facility for 

teaching). It^had clearly 'outdistanced the nominal in-service activities 

offered by district and county administrators. Its institutional 

support* was Strong on all fronts. ^ 

The center also weathered the transition from a pilot venture to 

a routine organizational unit*. £ibb Foundation funds had been 1 replaced 

by college support. As Goff said in the fourth ,year, when external 

funding had dropped to $4,200: 

y Therte's "no problem covering that on the college 

budget, especially with ±he special projects 
there too... We 1 ve also "found the money to hire 
Joy- (Willard) full-time. 

• * 

There was also.a provision for modest growth of the center in the college's 
five-year plan. In addition, supplies and maintenance were covered by 
the state college budget; Go ft was^^Wre to draw on library funds for the 
purchase of some teacljCr center materials. Finally, the center had been 
formally incorporated in the college register. It was not built in 
nominally to the surrounding school district regulations, but this 
made no practical dif f erence " and there was a proxy here: the center 
was formally authorized by administrators "i-n the eight districts to 
grant contract recertif ication credits. t 

The center also appeared to survive with apparent ease, the annual 
budget cycles and to have been strengthened by the ^addition of new 
personnel (Carla Smetana, Joy Willard) . Some informants speculated, 
however, that were Lessing to leave, which was unlikely, the rate of 
girowth would slow considerably, but without jeopardizing the con- 
tinuation of the center. 'Finally, the center was widely used in the 
eight participating districts, although less so by secondary-level, 
teachers, and had, become a keystone of fhe education and psychology 
department! One heavy x user of the center put it this way: 

I suppose it f s foolioH to say this, but I think 
that even if t£ey closed the college, they'd 
have to keep the center open. There's such a- 
( demand for it. 

v 
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. Negative outcomes * . None was .apparent, save the one item motioned 
earlier, namely the drawing of territorial lines by at least one 
department -who contested, as yet informally, the expertise of the 
teacher center to give workshops in energy education without using 
science department staff. 
4.2.3.. A Map of '.Linkage-related Outcome s 

' Figi^e 4-l*tries« to pull together some of. these strands by showing 
the relationships between members of the Arcadia arrangement in terms 
N of knowledge transfer and multiplicity of" links. The reader should start 
by getting familiar with the legend. • ■ . 

Beginning -with linkag4 and flows of influence , it needs to be 
stressed that these links were increments over the situation preexisting 
the teacher center. Typically, links now shown as strong had been weak 
previously, and links now shown as weajc had been nonexistent or very 
infrequent. The inference is that these links would not have existed 
w&uld have been far more episodic were the center riot there. 

Looking within the state college^ several linkage types are 
displayed (nbt all departments ore shown). Links with the math depart- 
ment were infrequent and unipurpose (although this began to change near 
the end of field work) , and they were reciprocal; math professors helped 
^summer students and organized a workshop, while the center pr&vided 
facilities and workshop enrollments. Only one person in each unit V 
9 was' involved. • * 

Links with the art department were a,lso unipurpose and involved 
one individual in ea6h unit (A. Migros and D. Lessing) , bUtmost of the 
. assistance was given k>y the center. On the other hand, there ^ere 

'stronger and more multiplex links with the pjjysical education ^department. 
More than one staff member used the center and the collaboration was 
roulti-pqrpose (participating in a common project, using the center 
facilities 'and video equipment) . Physical education staff helped the 
center (e.g,. , with the purchase of skis fot the^ nature study' area) , 
but the dominant direction of assistance flow v/as from the center to 
department members.^ Finally, there were no lirvks with the social studies 
department, although there had been one or two isolated exchanges, 
e.g., a staff member of that department came to the center looking 
urgently for materials to* aid with * coursework. 

% 
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^ Within the psychology and education department, absent ties' have 
become weak and weak links have become strong links as staff members 
used the center as a facility for their courses or as a storehouse of 
supplementary materials. Most of these links were reciprocal? 
, department members assisted with special programs organized by the 
cent.er and helped with summer ^workshops as leaders or advisors for^ 
teachers doing individual projects. *** . 

Staying with the psychology and education departments two new 
ties appeared. First, department members worked more closely or more often 
with other department members, often in the conduct of a program at 
the' center. Secondly, there were new links between departments as a 
f result of the center. * For instance, the math department got together + 
. with the psychology' education department to organize the micro- 
computer workshop. * There may have been more interdepartmental iinks 

than are shown here; the data were too thin to make an estimate 

i 

confidently. But, it is unlikely that the center multiplied between- 



department links to a great extent^ For one thing', little energy was ~ 
put into such an objective. 

Before moving to the schools, note that teacher center-commynity 
links are not, shown here. We would estimate thdm as weak> but multi- 
purposes which is a unique combination. 

The uinkage patterns are slightly different between the center and 
the two illustrative school districts. In both school districts!, 
links to administrators were weak, lior did the center strengthen ties 
between district offices and local schools. On the other hand, more 
numerous contacts between teachers in different schools and t different 
. districts resulted from the center, as did within-school exchanges 
(not shown in the figure). ■ - 

^ In school district I, linkage was strong and multiplex between 

'all schools and the center, with' the center providing most of the 1 

input^. (In fact, the figure is somewhat confusing in that flows of 

. influence and knowledge make it seem as if the center reached out into 

schools, whereas it was more the case that teachers came to the center,) 

School district II may be farther away* There are weaker links drawn 

t^^o schools, which might have been secondary schools. The link to 

School C is not multiplex; contacts would have been limited to one or 

• two teachers and one staff member at 5 the center. 
» 
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^ If is worth pausing a moment to assess the absolute strength of < 

these ties between tftie center and area schools. Whereas ties had existed 

r. Purina pre-service training before the creation of the # center, they 

.were uhipurpose ^meeting with &emerttary education staff to discuss 

the supervision of interns assigned to local classrooms) and limited to 

one year. Jfow, the - interaction between the pre-servicTe program and 

in-sefvice assistance was ytftronger, as in the two-week visits to the 

£ \ center and the nature studies progo^u Also, area teachers were often 

coming Jto the center firfet for materials, th%n possibly for a .-workshop, 

Y then for more ego-investted contacts such as help with classroom problems 

- or areas ofi weaknesses. AThese multiple contacts created ^tighter inter- 

^persorfel .links, which weA already strong as a result of frequent # 

informal contacts in a smarln^ral region and pre-existing relationships 

when the^ in-service teachejJ had {Teen a pre-service student at Arcadia 

State. More numerous ; and multiple ties created greater dependency on 

tne part or teacfiers, w^cTThen made gestures of~reciprocity , e.g., 

donating equipment or furniture to the center, serving as delegate 

% to the policy board, supporting the center in conflicts, facilitating 

placement of pre-servicd students. These gestures, in turn, strengthened 

interpersonal and intercjrganizatidnal relationships, further tightening 

links, and so on. 

Knowledge types followed a predictable pattern. Note first how 

little research knowledge flowed to or from the center, even within the 

•state college^ The one instance shown on the figure was the result 

of a request to the center from a district administrator (shown here 

in district II) trying to make decision on class sizes for the following 

year. Within the college, most transfers involved technical knowledge, 

usually connected to a workshop, special program or materials. 

As many of the materials were tne product of considerable devel- 
% * — 

opment and piloting, th # ey are the chief source of technical knowledge 
that flowed -fro^i the teachej^ center to area<schools. Other technical 
knowledge came through workshops, two-week visits, „ and consultations. 
Teachers also drew on the "ideas" section of the center - the area most 
heavily used - to enrich and integrate curricula. Other materials 
• and some workshops at the center were more in the for* of recipes- 
( f lessons* formats and products that had "worked" for their developers 
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and were communicated in booklets, packets. or workshop exercises. These 
lore or craft knowledge itoputs were also collected by area teachers 
and communicated within and between schools. In addition, links 
formed at the center during a workshop or visit led to between- teacher 
exchanges of, ideas and experiences that were not mediated by center staff, 
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4.3. OUTCOMES FOR THE THREE RIVERS TEACHER CENTER 

As for Arcadia, outcomes are arrayed by category on the appended 
fold-out charts (sefe tables 4-4 and 4-5). Our commentary will follow 
outcomes successively down each column. 
4.3.1** Individual-level Outcomes 

Overall , for teachers, the trend is^analogous to Arcadia, 
but with a* lower magnitude of "eTfe<5ts. One exception, here is the 
status/power category; Three Rivers teachers, dwelled insistently on 
the fact .that the center allowed them to get! M.A. .level credits more 
easily and in more teacher T usable form, that being a workshop leader 
brought status to themselves and their principals and that the 
university 1 s investment in the teacher center reflected favorably 
pn'bhc status of their professions As ono informant s*id, 

It's important for us that the university gets 
involved with teachers beyond the B.A. It's 
\ flattering, I guess, but, also it- makes us be- 
_1 come more pr ofessionaJ^aho ut our w ryrfr-? 



\ 

' < With regard to linkage and networking, teachers reported -moderate 

increases in within-building collaboration and small increases in 

between building exchanges. Both'levels were lower than at Arcadia. 

£o were the indices of professional growth, updating, stimulation and 

desire to .make instructional changes. N Informants made modest but 

convergent claims in these areas* Below i- an illustration from a 

multiple user of the center: 

If there were no center tf we'd just get a skeleton 
of in-service. And there 1 d be fewer ideas for 
the classroom, maybe* iess change too. ..I know for 
me at least there 'd be, a lot less growth and less 
thinking about what pupils are doing. Sort of 
less professionalism. 

There was also evidence of a cathartic effe^ that was absent at 
Arcadia. At least three teachers reported - and center staff confirmed - 
that worKshops had occasionally lapsed into "gripe*' sessions against 
building and district administrators, the theme being that administrators 
hampered professional development^ The tone was not strident or the 
phenomenon as marked as in the initial y^^rs of the center. Some of this 



had to do with a breakdown in negotiators cf/er contract renewal in 
' 1979-80. 

The table shows evidence of financial advantages stemming from use 
^of the center and minor changes in instructional goal^,, usually in the 
rVERiC cection of integrating curriculum and giving greater pupil self- 

• • . • \ . ■ • ■ ■ ._ oL • A . 
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direction. • The same indices cropped up-at- Arcadia and attest to 
the influence of the Experimental Program on the centers. Stronger 
claims surfa&ed^Epr increases in instructional capacity. Informants, 
notably elementary \chool teachers, insisted on the utility of 
materials exchanged 'during one-time workshops. Several siw this as 
"a really good way to get to the best things that are being used in 
the district." This is a good illustration of the differences between 
the two centers. For teachers at Arcadia, the center was the best _ 
repository of instructional materials; for Three Rivers teachers 
the center was more a linking agent that matched teachers who. had / 
developed instructional resources with those that were looking for. 
more. . / 

As at,Arc^dia, new teachers . were grateful to the center for 
helping ttW^to survive." Many of the one-on-one consultations were 
with thes/ teachers. Through workshops as well, new teachers had 
access ^6 veterans with whom they stayed in contact. The following 
excerpt illustrates this point: 

I know that the new teachers feel they wouldn't 
have known how to get along without it. It really 
helped them to learn the ropes and to get together 
with teachers from other schools they'd never 
meet otherwise. 

Claims in tihe! areas of practice improvement indicated on the 
table were strongest. The center, notably through the* one-time 
workshop series, provided access to a richer store of curriculum 
materials, new ideas for grouping pupils and otherwise organizing 
daily classroom work. These two themes also emerged from a survey 
of teacher center users conducted by a graduate student at North Central. 
What did not come through in the survey but was generally repeated 
during interviews was teachers' sentiment that they felt stronger in | 
areas of weakness, usually science, mathematics or social studies. In 
only one instance, however, were there claims of major classroom 
reorganization or dramatic gains in pupil motivation and achievement. 
This case, the mic . o-processpr project ,*ril be described below 
(see-^micrp-computer Serial" in section 6) . 

Finally, teachers who were interviewed were unanimous in 
reporting that activities at the center had increased their own 
: storehouse of materials and instructional ideas. They attributed this 
less to the drop- in and materials-borrowing facility at the center 
5j£m to the one-time workshops. Attitudinal changes were slight. 
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Three informants said that they now could ■ take ^the pupil's perspective 
- more easily, as a result of the workshops in which teachers used the 
same material or did the same exercises as pupils were meant to do 
? ;■ * (another practice common to Three Rivers and Arcadia). Anyone 

informant, saying that others were of the same opinion, felt that 
• workshops on professional themes had made her slightly more militant 
in insisting on teacher's rights. • • 

Looking now at 'individual-level outcbmes for university staff 
at North Central, we can see at a glance that effects are smaller than 
at ArcadiL Two informants, reported modest increases in contacts 
with locaAchools as a result of service at the center (e.g., helding 
a' workshop, helping to create an activity center). All university 
staff felt that the center was a tangible symbol of the college of 
education'? commitment to local service and outreach. Some saidthey 
used the center to gain access to a larger storehouse of materials ' 
for. course work and that giving workshops there sensitized them more 
to practitioners' perspectives. In two case's, university staff J 
..felt the center had proved a rapid and efficient relay, system for i 
the delivery of new. products and practices they had developed. ^ 
Finally, one informant with a stronger conceptual and research focus - 
-and making claims for others like him - said that working with the 
center orf § project had forced him to reconfigure his conceptual 
framework and back off classic experimental' research paradigms in 
the/ face of a more complex vision of school practice. 

The final column in Table 4-4 shows individual effects for 
teacher ce nter staff . In fact, Grace Bush is the only informant here, 
"and the ceil entries'show several personal and professional changes. 
Most-are positive: increased status, networking, local and state-wide 
contacts, managerial and administrative skills and empathy for 
. p^ctioners' needs and. shortcomings. There are two outcomes perceived ^ 
as' negative : the displacement of her energy from the consultant role ■ v 
to the administrator role and role overload. . ^ 

4.3.2. Organization-level Outcomos 

Table 4-5 provides a matrix Of these organization-level 
effects /y ^any of which are simply aggregates of i'ndividual\^vel 
outcomes. Reading vertically down each column, power and status gains 
for schools translated into heightened social recognition as a result 
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of the university's involvement in the teacher center. Linkage effects 

were also present: increased within-and between-school exchanges 

and greater ties to North Central via the teacher center. For one 

. informant; between- school links were forged in the following way: 

I guess it happens this way: the workshop is like a 
collector for people who are interested^ in the same * 
topic. They get together at thfe workshop. Afterwards , V 
they stay in touch and call on eaclT^ther and exchange 
a lot of materials and talk about their problems. 

For another informant, workshops were little more than a pretext for ' 

meeting other teachers. For another, the center was a refuge, a safe 

house like-minded practitioners . 

* 

In many cases, teachers who had ^done their pre-service degree at 
North Central patronized the center more often. All informants 
mentioned this phenomenon. Teachers trained elsewhere appeared to be 
more vague and doubtful about the usefulness of the center. In classes 
at North Central ^in which course work included visiting the center (to 
borrow reference materials, to carry out an individual project) , use 
was still greater once interns graduated to their own classrooms. 
Familiarity bred use. 

Maintenance and growth effects recur in* a form that was covered 
reasonably well under in&ividual-level outcomes: sense of being updated, 
access to new ideas, successful combat of ro^ine, expansion of 
instructional repertoires, creation of a peer support system. Building 
administrators could focus on areas not treated by center workshops, 
although most began" simply to turn over the organization of in- 
service days in their building to the teacher center. Both teachers 
and principals felt that the center, provided an increased resource base 
for schools, helped with building-wide innovations and added breadth 
and diversity to classroom instruction./ ' 

At the level of district and county superintendents' offices , 
positive outcomes were judged to be modest but an improvement over 
previous practices.^ Access to university practices and products was 
more rapid and promising practices in area classroom more rapidly 
disseminated. Since foundation and university monies helped to * 
underwrite the center', internal funds ^buld go elsewhere. There was 
some indication that in-service education now had a higher priority as 
a result of the .center and that recruitment of teachers for rural schools 
O } enhanced by the promise of continuous professional development, 

2TKL 



but thesfe claims may have been rhetorical,. 

Finally, outcomes at the level of the 'teachers' association were 
registered jthey followed the line of remarks »ade by individual teachers. 
Note that the teachers' association played no role at Arcadia, The . 
Three Rivers association appeared to have been reinforced by the center 
thro ughx social recognition, gr^atei: cohesiveness and eased access to 
recertif ication credits. The school board episode (see section 6) 
strengthened members' resolve' to resist attempts to dismantle what ■ 
they saw as one of their resources and, in that process, increased 
the association's commitment to the center. There were slight indi- 
cations that the center, through its workshops and "sharing" sessions, 
had contributed to a general increase* in teacher militancy throughout 
e district. 



Effects registered at the university were generally weaker than 
those for the school district and considerably weaker than at Arcadia, 
Where the center was nested within the state college. Looking first 
at\the elementary education department , which had the greatest number 
of Members interacting with the center - to some extent^ because Grace 
Bush was a teaching assistant there - increments were reported in the 
amount of contacts with local teachers and in the improvement of 
instruction for the pre-service program. Respondents saig they had 
a better map of practitioners and of their concerns as a result of 
cSllaboration with the center, and that tfcis carried over- t6?. their 
cburSework. .For one member, research foci Tiad been re-diractecr and 
made more complex. For several, the teacher center was an opportunity 
* to .concentrate their outreach efforts on one universe. 

At the re vel of the college of education , informants saw several 
advantages: status enhancement for having succeeded in creating the 
teacher center network, streamlining and multiplying links with 
area schools, generating new revenues through post-graduate credits,- 
increased access to state-level funds, increase in course materials, 
inprovement of special programs (through consultations wj.th Grace Bush) , 
'and the establishment of a more rapid and efficient conduit for the 
dissemination of new practices and products. This last item also' 
appeared for staff in other faculties, who developed new curricula or 
materials and sought an expedient way of disseminating them to local 
schools. Apart from that item, there were no reported effects beyond 
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the College of education - another contrast with the Arcadia center. 

Institutionalization. We refer the reader back to Table 4-1 on p. 151 
to compare Three Rivers to the network as a whole and with the Arcadia „ 

•Teacher Center. The table -hypothesizes that the Three Rivers center 
was not strongly institutionalized. Although its outreach was increasingly 
wide/ its activities were not judged to be indispensable to district — 

"teachers and administrators 1 or to university staff. Strong su^ort 

came from the\college dean, but other university-level backing was 

diffuse and did not compensate for fairly low levels of support on the 

pa*fe-of school Administrators. Only recently had teacher commitment 

solidified, but] this may Rave been ephemeral and tied to a single issue. 

One informant reflected .on 'this: N 

• _ ♦ . What that meeting at the school board showed 

was that teachers may not be using the center \all 
that much, but jbhey didn-' t want it taken away.\ 
They wanted it there as a resource. They wante\ 
to keep it even if they weren't using it. \ 

\ 

. Rewards accruing to teachers were numerous and concrete, but 

modest. Informants were more muted than at Arcadia; the center appeared 

to have made less p$ a difference in their "classrooms . t 'There were also 

rewards at the administrative level: the center took over and expanded 

.i,p-service, thereby filling a void-tha* principals were eager to fill. 

To 'cite from an interview with a principal: 

' # * Principals used,to be a . lot more active in curriculum 
^reform and in-sei.ice, but over the years we've had- 
to do, a lot moire administration and paperwork. So 
we've spent less time of those things. There's /a void 
there, and the teacher center has moved right into it. 

The center also serviced the district with external funding and freed up 

money for use in other areas of concern. But these payoffs were 

intermixed with reservations about the whole enterprise. Also, most 

district administrators' had "other w^ys of getting to the college of 

education - relying on informal relationships - than through the 

center, which *obbe?l the center of an impoi|tant* source of leverage. 

Few university staff prof ited v directly from the center, although . 

there were institutional payoffs in having an intermediary agency to 

recruit teachers and organifce^in-service ,to generate revenues through 

enrollments and to act as a conduit for the dissemination of new programs.*^ 

Rewards to center staff were meager, as reflected in the high rate of* 

turnover and in complaints of role overload. 



Stable funding was uncertain. One informant felt that when 
'the school district took over majority funding of the center, it would 



be n *he kiss of death." ^ 



I just give the center a few years to 3J.ve. 
superintendents Just don't support it all tl 



The 
that 

much; that's why' they tried to cut it out of the 
• -budget. When they pick up the center's budget, 1 

they Ml make it a much smaller operation and 
.spend the money on something else. 

Others reasoned that the victow at the school board meeting had 
solidified the financial base -bf the center, although the budget had 
been cut bacfc for 1980-81. Overall, it seemed ironic that when the 
Three Rivers center had finally become visible and useful to a large 
number of area teachers and principals, and had created durable links 
with a small set of university staff, its institutional and financial 
base still appeared fragile. 
4.3.3. Negative Outcomes and Costs 

Disincentives at the individual level seemed limited to role 
confusion and overload on the part of teacher center staff. At the* 
institutional level, the following items are noteworthy: « 

• for the teacher center: goal displacement of teachers to 
large-scale workshops taken essentially to accumulate recertif ic^tlon 

credits; * 

• for college staff : overextension of some members of the elementary 
education department * who added the teacher center to an already long 
iist of- outreach commitments, with ensuing sacrifices to the quality ofc 
cwrsework (e.g., more seminars taught by teaching assistants); * . 

• For school administrators: loss of control over the choice 

" j J . 

of in-service topics and instructors, some loss of status to principals 

in transferring dn-service to the center, increased- friction with 

'teachers as a result of disagreement over the priority of the 

teacher center. 
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5. THE FUTURE 

5.1 FUTURE OF THE STATEWIDE NETWORK ' ' 

Predictions are, of course ; speculative. In this instance, the' 
on-site consultant provided predictions that were tested- against 
analysts' projections for 1 the network as ~a % whole. They can be laid 
ibut briefly. * 

* ' '' \ 

Institutional patterns . If the, network receives federal funding, 

tfwhich appears likely, it should be able to cover the state with 11 
centers. Not all will prosper and one or two may dissolve for lack of 
strong, local leadership /and lack of support from school district 
administrators. The network itself is likely to endure as a state-level 
forum and as a federation of autonomous and site-specific local centers. 
' Objectives and needs are likely to jremain in the present configura- 

centers are pluralistic but activist, which is 
a robust formula fot continuation. Coordination between centers is likely 
to grow as the state channels more programs and in-service efforts 
through the ? ,netwqrk! There will be a healthy tension^ in all likelihood, 
between local demands and -state-initiated projects. 

Staff turnover within individual centers may be endemic to the 

enterprise. Coordinators span boundaries among three parties - the 
college, teaching „staf f , and district administration - and tend to 
seek career / pursuit in one^of the- three, using the center as a tran- 
sitional way station.' Turnover is <likely to be-lower when centers are more 
firmly robted in, and institutionally claimed by, one of the parties. 
This formula appeared to work well at Arcadia, where the center was part 
of the college and the coordinator devoted virtually full-time to center 
activities. In contrast, institutional orphaning occurred at Three 
Rivers, where the coordinator spanned three worlds but could not root 
the/ center firmly j.n one of them. Frustration over this state of * 
affairs, combined with the perception of an occupational dead end, have 
lessened the likelihood that the Three Rivers coordinator will continue. 

Resotasces^are likely to remain scarce, even with federal funding. 
This is likely to heighten institutional fragility at the Sewer centers 
and reduce the activity mix that' is otherwise expected to remain the 
same. ' ' ~~ ~ 
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Int'erorganizational dynamics should /not shift radically. However^ 
we can expect increased levels of conflict over the distribution of 
federal funds, as each center looks to its own survival. There may also 
be sharper conflicts over territorial issues, as the pool of j.n-service 
trainees continues to diminish and centers geographically close to one 
another compete for^rol Intents. This, may give way to^a semi-contractual 
agreement on territories or a functional division of labor (e.g., one 
center handling language arts, another science). Alternatively, one ♦ 
center may unintentionally drive another out of business. 

Finally, as the centers move from external to internal funding, they 
may be caugjht up more , in internecine struggles betwee.n member organ- 
izations. 
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, 5.2* VIEW OF THE' FUTURE AT ARCADIA 

Relatively little interviewing time was devoted to predictions of 
future contextual or operational changes. A more rigorous exercise in 
prediction-making was done at Three Rivers (see section 5.3) but not at 
Arcadia. However, there were segments in the field notes that can 
reinforce the speculations that follow. 

Changes in ins/titutional patterns were likely to be minor. There 
had been requests/f rom additional counties to join the teacher center, 
which presented yLessing and Goff with the dual dilemmas of overload 
and overpopulation of the policy board. A tentative decision was made 
to expand membership and to rotate delegates to the policy board. If, 
however, ajg M.A. program were authorized, there was the possibility 
that workshops would become *^>re structured and more demanding. 

Changes in ngeds and objectives « Some evolution was going on 'here 
at tfie close of fieldwork in November, 1980. There were four major 
thrusts. (1) First, the center was ^concentrating more energy on 
outreach directly in the schools . There wei«e plans to demonstrate 
new modes of classroom organization and ^the use of new materials by 
going put to schools from which only a few teachers had participated 
in the two-week # j£isits to the center where these techniques had Ipeen 
- modeled by interns. «l€ more money became available, a new person 

i&t*ld be hired as a "field client" for the center to communicate and 

/ 

follow up on requests from area teachers. / 

(2) A second at ea of "development Vas outreach to the co^jnunity . 
Plans were a£oot for an art gallery for area residents and for computer 
software for area farmers. The center had developed the nature trail, 
provided more facilities for community groups to meet and was helping 
to organize a cultural festival (a dhautauqua) in the region. 

(3lJLessing was beginning to experiment more broadly in the 

domain of p&er teaching in in-service training . Up to now, fellow 
teachers had only taught one-time workshops. The multi-grade teacher 
training project had been designee? to identify, film anci use as course 

instructors a corps of "master teachers" throughout th^ state. 

/ 

(4) Finally, the teacher center was beginning to /service state - 
level educational needs . It had contracted to play a/major materials 
development role in both a multi-grade teacher trailing project and 
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a nutrition education project. There were negotiations for Arcadia 
to participate along with other centers in the network in a state- 
funded program in art and music. Visits and phone calls from state 
officials had become more frequent. 

• Changes in personnel were unlikely, except for the possible addi- 
tion of new staff as programs were expanded and center staff over- 
. extended. As noted earlier, a staff member of the art department was 
soon to move into the center and become part of its staff* Resource § 
levels were likely to grow as a result of program expansion, the 
increments for the center contained in the college-wide five year plan and 
the possibility of two additional sources of funds: a grant proposal to 

extend the nature study program (see the "nature study serial" in 
« 

section 6) and the statewide teacher center network proposal for 
federal funding. There was also the strong likelihood of additional 
space and the further development of the materials bank. Two uncer- 
tainties remained nonetheless. First, sharp cutb in federal funds could 
eliminate both grant monies and £he statewide network propp^al. 
Next, continuing reduction in enrollments at Arcadia State, as the 
birth rate declined and more families moved to larger cities, would 
affect levels of support from the college budget. Although the 
psychology and education department had already made the shift to greater 
in-service activities, other programs remained almost exclusively pre- 
service and were likely to enroll fewer college freshmen. This would 
depress the overall college budget; 

The shape of future activities was more predictable. Shifts in 
objectives would call for more effort in outreach directly into the 
schools, more activities aimed at non-educators in the area, greater 
collaboration with the stat€> education agency and further attempts to 
use the teachers-teaching-ojther-teachers format. Otherwise, there 
were several extensions planned for existing activities: an increase 

in the number of summer wc/rkshops from eight to thirteen, the 

I 

development of activity in the area of micro-processors, the extension 
~ 6$ the energy education /program with workshops, displays and a focus 
on solar energy and coal development using scale models; the proposed 
art gallery; the intensification of the special education project by 
developing a program for gifted pupils in thr^e counties surrounding 
the center; the extension of the materials ban^for Indian studies 
^with the creation of a Noith Dakota room housing displays and resource 
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materials; and the extension of the rature* studies project to a wider 
audience if the proposed grant \&re funded • What is striking here 
is the pace of program extension, not only in the creation of a new 
project or focus but in the continuous expansion and differentiation 
of existing activities. 

Future interorganizational dynamics may be more el^siveto predict, . 
Consensus was likely to remain strong; all parties had strong incentives 
to continue the center's mandate. Some conflicts over domains of 
expertise within the college were expected to surface, but the policy 
of co-opting college staff 'for special projects and of offering tt\e 
center's facilities for coursework.were likely to maintain high levels 
of support for the center within Arcadia State, In terms of bargaining 
and power , the psychology and education department was expected to 
grow more influential as a result of the center/ s expansion and 
the rapid development of extension activities, for which the department 
was responsible. Few shifts in knowledge transfer patterns were 
likely, although the approval of an M. A. program could render more 
academic much of the center's teaching. Approval of that program would 
also increase the staff of the elementary education sub-division by 
two to three members, thereby improving the teaching and service 
capacity of the center but making it difficult to maintain the 
personalized and communal character which, in many ways, held the 
whole enterprise together for its staff, pre-service students, and 
participating school people. 
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5*3- VIEW OF THE FUTURE A? THS^E. RIVERS 

' We did not interrogate respondents at Three^River^ about the 
future. However , several persons raised the\issue spontaneously; their 
concern was whether the center would survive staff turnover and . % 
lowered levels of funding. In addition^ the on-site consultant at 
Three Rivers , a resource colleague housed in the university and ' 
assigned t^o the Three Rivers center , mrfde predictions in all the areas ^ 
listed be^qw. \ » 

Immediate changes in institutional patterns were unfavbrablaK * ^ 
Center personnel felt "oust able to keep (our^ heads abpve water*V ' 
with the multiplicity of activities to organize with a skeleton staff. 
In that respect , the reduction of center hours and months (from nine 
-back to seven) may have been a boon, but it was perceived less as 
a sign of retrenchment than of decline. By the end of 1980-81, policy 
board members appeared to be tired out and unable to make decisions 
rapidly.- Most were too involved elsewhere. F5r instance, it was ' 
difficult to find a president for the policy board. ' ' . * 

Changes in needs and objectives w^e unlikely. The on-site , 
consultant predicted that w acti'. ities will continue to be ^the same if* 
only because of th^lack of time and personnel to do otherwise. n 
Two more favorable projections could^also be made. First, the 
teacher center had taken over the organization of Saturday workshops 
and the multi-cultural in-service training project from the university 
and appeared to be better entrenched as middleman between the college 
of education and local school personnel. To the exten#that college 
of education contacts to the schools ran through the center and school 
administrators were obliged to use the center as the condtait to the 
college, the teacher center could lay claim to a strategic gate- 
keeping f unci ton. Secondiy^the school board meeting and the ensuing 
restoration of 80% of the funds' to be carried by the district led to 
a perception by some teachers that the center was a secure entity 
belonging to them. I' 

Changes in personne]/ were ominous ♦ The local* resource colleague 
was no longer funded and funds for the co-coordinator apparently had 
been plowed back into operations. This left two half-time staff and the 
possibility that one of them, the coordinator, would not be "there. The 

JQv-site consultant estimated, as did other informants , that more help 
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and a fulJL-time coordinator were neede£^siroply to keep operation at the 
same level • . * • 

f Resource levels were down by 20% from the previous year, although 

there was a slim chance of tapping college of ed/.cation funds. Beyond 

that, the continuity of resource provision by the school district was 

uncertain. The school *bc0c'd chairwoman said: 

Future budgeting** is really unpredictable. ■ The 
economics /around us has chdnged the ' complexion ^ 
_ — — — ^TJf school/board decisions. Everyone has become 
more cautious and. more conse'rvative. . .One thing 
that could happen* is that the board would ask 

.the. . teas?he.XL..c.enter. to-work -in-specific areas and 

earmark funding for that. 

i 

For the most parff the future activity mix was likely to prolong 
existing formats. The teacher center had refined an apparently 
successful program comprising one-time and continuous workshops, drop- 
ins, social activities common fco other teanhe*" centers in the network 
and university projects. In 1980-81, there had been more intensive 
contact with p re-school teachers. This was an area center staff hoped 
.to expand and one in which they, saw possibilities for a greater local 
impact. Also, attendance from the county schools had increased, which 
^generated support and opened the door to projects tailored to teachers 
who could not come easily for "sharing evenings'* and one-time workshops. 

Interorcfanizational dynamics were hard to predict. The most 
like€y scenario was that the district administrators would get together 
with Paul Saganne at the college of education to \/ork out a longer- 
term policy that could keep the penter alive while avoiding inter- 
institutional conflicts. One possibility, would be that the college 
of education take more immediate responsibility for the center, 
including its budget* A wise course of action here would be that of 
putting a senio¥ college - staff person^in charge. Another option wtfuld 
entail releasing a building principal 4 or highly respected teacher to 
coordinate center activities, while leaving the current governance and 
budgeting system in place. In both cases, it was likely that the H 
modal patterns of* knowledge transfer would persist, favoring between- 
teacher exchanges and short-term expertise brought to practitioners 
from college staff. If the university took more initiative in the 
future, one could expect to see an increase in the number of longer-, 
£-~rm collaborations with district schools. 
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6. SERIALS — 
6.1. SERIALS AT ARCADIA 

Within each of the cases in this study, a subsample of micro- 
analytic events wa^ chosen as a means of qapturing the interorganizational 
dynamics of the arrangement between schools and colleges of education* 
These micro-analytic case histories sampled two kinds of events: 
substantive events , f ocussed on the execution of a core or typical 
activity, and institutional events having to do with a key or 
representative organizational episode. Five serials were investigated 
at Arcadia, of which four were substantive. Four of the five are 
presented lipre in capsule form; space constraints obliged us to sacrifice^ 
ah account of the "energy education" serial* 
6.1.1. The Poets-in-Residence Project Serial 

Root is . Lessing first became aware of this program from discussions 
with teachers in a neighboring school district who had participated in 
it. The basic structure is simple: a poet would be in residence for 
approximately one week in a school building,, working with pupils on 
creating and interpreting poetry, then meeting with teachers who had 
observed these sessions. The teachers with whom Lessing spoke were 
enthusiastic; they praised the pedagogical skills of the poets, ,the 
receptiveness of the pupils and the quality of pupils* writing. 

Some months later, Lessing got in the mail a brochure outlining 
this program and others (e.g., similar projects for music) organized 
by the state council on the arts. There had been preliminary contacts 
between Paui Saganne and Peter Handlin, one of the delegates to the 
state-wide advisory board from the state education office. It was 
suggested that the teacher centers might want to get involved, so a 
brochure from the arts council was sent out to coordinators. 

The project was discussed over the telephone between Saganne, t 
Lessing and Grace Bush from the Three Risers Center. It was decided that 
both TJiree Rivers and ^Arcadia would apply for a grant to the arts 
council. Candidates for poets in residence could be foupd at North 
Central University in the English qepartment; they could re^ch the i 
Arcadia catchment area within an hour's driving time. ^ $ 

Objectives and resources . Fotf^Lessing , the project fit well into 
a growing concern of his and Goff's for more active outreach' by the 
center into the surrounding schools: 
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and a f ull- time 'coordinator were needed simply to keep operation at the 
same level. 

Reaburce levels were down by 20% from the .previous year, althoi 
there was a slim chance of tapping college of education funds. Beyond 
that, the continuity of resource provision by the school district was 
uncertain. The school board chairwoman said: 

• Future budgeting is really unpredictable. The" \ 

economics around us he^s changed the complexion 

of school board decisions.. Everyone has become 

more cautious and more conservative. . .One thing 
^ that could happen is that the board would ask 
^ the teacher canter to work in specific areas and 

earmark funding for that. 

r 

For the, most part, the future activity mix was likely to prolong 
existing formats. The teacher center had refined an apparently > 
successful program comprising one-time and continuous workshops, drop- 
ins, special activities common to other teacher centers in the network 
and university projects. In 1980*81, there had been more intensive 
contact with preschool teachers. This was an area center staff hoped 
to expand arid onev in which they saw possibilities for a greater local 
impact. Also, attendance from the county schools yhad increased, which 
generated support and opened the door to projects -\ailored to teachers 
who could not come easily for "sharing evenings" and one-time workshops. 

Interorganizational dynamics were hard to predict. The most 
likely scenario was that the district administrators would get together 
with Eaul Saganne at the college of education to work out a longer- 
term policy that could keep the center alive tfhile avoiding inter- 
institutional conflicts. One possibility would be that the college 
of education take more immediate responsibility for the center, 
including its budget. A wise course of action here would be tha* of ^\ 
putting a senior college staf>\^er son in charge. Another- option ^ould 
entail releasing a building principal or highly respected teacher to 
coordinate center activities, while leaving the current governance and 
budgetings system in place. In both cases, it was likely that the 
modal patterns of knowledge transfer would persist, favoring between- 
teacher exchanges and short-term expertise brought to practitioners , ' 
from college staff". If the university took more initiative in the 
future, cne could expect to see an increase in the number of longer- 
rin collaborations with district schools. 
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6. SERIALS j / 

6.1. SERIALS AT ARCADIA , 
Within each of the cases in this study, a subsample of micro- f 
analytic events was chocen as a means of capturing the interorganizational 
dynamics of the ..arrangement betweer^ schools and colleges of education. 
These micro-analytic case histories sampled two kinds of events: 
substantive events , focussed on the execution of a core or typical 
activity, and institutional events having to do with a key or 
representative organizational episode. Five serials were investigated 
at Arcadia, of which four were substantive. Four of the five are 
presented here in capsule form; space constraints obliged us to sacrifice 
an account of the "energy, education" serial. 

6.1.1. The Poets-in-Residence Project Serial j 

Roots . Lessing first became aware of this program from discissions 
with teachers lth^ neighboring school district who had participated in 
it. The basic structure is simple: a poet would be in residence; for 
approximately one week in a school building, working with pupils Jon 
creating and interpreting poetry, then meeting with teachers who! had 
observed these sessions. The teachers with whom Lessing spoke wpre 
enthusiastic; they praised the pedagogical skills of the poets, 'the 
receptiveness of the pupils and the quality of pupils 1 writing. j 

Some months later, Lessing got in the ma^l a brochure outlawing ♦ 
this program and others (e.g., similar projects for music) organized 
by the state council on the arts. There had been preliminary contacts 
between Paul Saganne and Peter Handlin, one of the delegates to the 
state-wide advisory boar cf from the istate education office. It Was 
suggested that the teacher centers might want to get involved, 1 so a 
brochure from the a r ts council was sent out to coordinators. I 

The project was discussed over the telephone between Sagknne, 
Lessirg and Grace Bush from the Three Rivers Center. ' It was 'decided that 
both Three Rivers and Arcadia would apply for a grant to the ; 'arts 
council. Candidates for poets in residence could be found at North 
Central University in the English department; they could reach the 
* Arcadia catchment area within an hour's driving time. 

Objectives and resources . For Lessing, the project fit well into y 
a growing concern of his and Goff • s for more active outreach by the / 
center into the surrounding schools: 
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Lessing: we both thought that a college just 
can't exist on campus . It has to get out into the 
schools if it's going to taake any difference. 

The program focus also dovetailed with the tenets of the Experimental 
Program. For example, poets were to worlc directly in schools; opening 
the boundaries separating schools from the surrounding community. There 
was an emphasis placed on creative expression; meter, rhyme, structure • 
and grammar came second to more spontaneous and' free-form poetry on 
topics meaningful to pupils. The socio-emotional side of school life 
was getting much-needed attention through such a v program. Poetry 
was a good vehicle for integrating curricula, for instance, writing 
poems about the natural or the physical universe. All these were 
themes of the Experimental Program. Finally, there was a latent 
objective of changing the ways poetry was taugkt .in the schools by 
showing teachers how their own pupils could respond to an alternative 
way*of appreciating and writing poetry. 

" There was a problem with funding. The arts council would put-up 
$3,500 to defray some of the costs (honoraria, materials, transpor- 
tation) but required that local organizers contribute $1,000 each along 
with in-kind services (secretarial help, printing the p9ems produced 
by pupils). Saganne made the coordinators attentive' to the" small fund 
in the Gibb Foundation grant for special projects. In the fall of 
1979, Lessing and Bush wrote a proposal for their respective teacher 
centers, asking for $1,000 each. 

# When the state-wide policy board met in the fall, these requests 
were considered along with others. It turned out that th£ special 
fund did not have enough money to cover all requests. Some were put 
off to the following year; others were reconfigured. In .that process, 
the proposal from Savil was increased and the proposals from Three :: - 
Rivers and Arcadia cut to $800 each. . There were immediate * objections. 
It was^aaid that the delegates from Savil, being more experienced in 
the workings of the policy board to. having served two Consecutive* 
terms, had manipulated the voting in favor of their center. As 
discussed earlier, this was the first serious conflict within the state- 
wide teacher center network, and a harbinger of future problems in * 
the equitable distribution of resources among the various teacher 
centers. 
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At Arcadia , Robert Goff quickly came up with, the missing $200, 
. as did jbhe policy board at Three Rivers. Three instructors were hired 
from North Central University, all close associates of Grace Bush. . 
Delegates from local schools to the Arcadia center used their time 
slot in the bi-monthly faculty meetings" to describe the program and take 
volunteers. Available places were quickly filled. 

Program execution, barriers* and facilitators . The program went 
smoothly. The three poets fanned" out for three weeks- in April and 
Way, working for one day in each classroqift. The class talked about 
poetry, then wrote some, using a non-verse, free-form format, and 
discussed what individual pupils had written. The participating 
teachers observed the activities, took notes, then met with the poets 
during breaks and after school. 

From all accounts, pupils were attentive, productive and delighted 
, with their poems (results at Three Rivers were analogous). Tfifere 
were some minor problems. One class was initially disruptive, but v * 
calmed down. Some teachers used the time to grade papers rather than 
to observe. In some schools,- physical^education,^)ne of the children's 
favorite periods, had to be rescheduled so that, in effect, poetry" 
was replacing physical education. 

Aside from preparing an anthology of poems written during the project, 

the role of the teacher center was primarily organizational. But Lessing 

appeared to have followed the program closely: 

I called each of the schools every day to see 
.how it was going;.. ^1 called- the poets at tjie 
end of each we^k. And I kept in touch with 
superintendents and principals. ^ 

This mode of preventative monitoring probably contributed to the 
smoothness .of program execution. Another facilitating factor was the 
pedagogical skill of the poets themselves, who were comfortable in 
schools and could, for the most part; deal with group instruction* 

Outcomes. Four of the teachers who had volunteered for the program 
were interviewed, as was one of the poets. We also read the anthologies 
and perused newspapers clippings and Reports. Testimony was un^fer^ 
sally positive. Starting with pupil-directed outcomes , here are 
some excerpts from interviews: 

4 ) 

/Those children really came 'alive. They got 
* involved, even the ones who had been pretty 
g negative about poetry before that. 
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He really got through to the children. They 
came out and wrote some beautiful things.... 
I thought some of the formats were pretty 
mechanical , but the children wrote real 
well. They even picked up on poems I thought 
would have been too complicated for them. I 
was really surprised 1 bf cause this group hasn't 
been too creative. 



Two other informants said that*- since the project (interviews took place 
about three weeks thereafter) pupils had improved the quality and 
production of prose Writing. "They write more and they agonize less 
over the choice Of words." Pupils also apparently iWrote more about 
their own emotions," brought in poems they had come upon in books and «, 
magazines and listened more responsively to other pupils engaged in 
reading their poems. Such gains were unlikely to hold over time, but 
their short-term effects we^re dramatic 

Effects were alio strong at the classroom teacher level , suggesting " 
that instructional practices had changed". ' Two informants said that ' 
they had learned how poetry could be used to elicit emotions; all 
reported that they were already using many of the techniques modeled 
by the poets. Two said that they paid more attention to their own 
writing and read more poetry. The poet who was interviewed said teachers 
had told him- they were spending less time correcting errors and more 
praising instances of good writing. One teacher claimed farther- * 
reaching effects: 

A* ■ Since he (the poet) came, . I feel like I've 

been working more in depth. I've thrown away 
some ideas I used "to have about writing poetry," 
like pre-set rhyming-. * . Poetry, is a hard 
subject to teach in seventh grade; he taught. •« 
me a lot about how co do it. 

This was a leitmotif . Teachers had felt unsure about teaching poetry '; 

and either shied away from it or used conventional format. In 'other 

words, poetry had been an area of weakness. Overall, teachers enjoyed 

the project and felt they , had benefitted. A citation from a 'local 

news clipping about the program summe'd up informant's accounts well: 

It taught me a lot about teaching poetry. It 
was one of the highlights of my year. 

; " Further developments, future expectations . Lessing said that 

teachers had been enthusiastic^ they and others wanted the program to 

rgn the following year. There £ad been letters of congratulation and 

ERJO ° r t from parents, which was unusual. But funding from the arts 
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council i^as Id^BT'J^x 1981 , such that the program would be continued 
* but on a smal!be^£§c|}fle. Other spin-off projects were planned, such as H 
an in-service program- for art, dance and music sponsored by the State 
education office and the chautauqua.lt is not clear why Lessing made 
no effort to raise additional .funds either at the college or from 
school .administrators to keep the project at the same level. It may 
be the case - and chere are indications to support such conjecture - 
that activities in thi£ area were expanded more slowly than in areas 
where Lessing had expertise, e.g.* sciencey social studies and math. / 

# Analysis . The poets- iri-residence serial illustrates many of the 
workings within the state-wide network and the Arcadia Center that 
were examined earlier. The most economical way of highlighting these 
factors is to- list them. First, for the statewide teacher center 
network as a whole , this serial exemplifies nicely , 

• the "hidden hand" of Paul Saganne as a behind-the-scenes 
facilitator of. new projects and prospector of external funds; 

• the SEA "connection," whereby delegates from the state office 
to the network gradually became delegates to the state office from the 
network and helped to uncover opportunities .for funding and experi- 
mentation? 

+ the influence of "the Experimental Program in the choice of 
projects and iff the emphasis on accelerating classroom change; 

• the looming institutional conflict among delegates to the 
network's policy board over the distributibn of increasingly scarce ^ 
resources among the nine centers; 

• the multiple possibilities of linking universities with area 
schools by creating an intermediary unit which matches user interests 
with^avaiiable resources and arranges for those interactions. 

For the Arcadia Teacher Center , this case history points up 
several of the variables identified in the causal network (see section 
7) as important determinants of outcomes * Using those variable 
labels and numbers, the following list is germane; 

• Coordinator ideology (6), as shown in the emphasis on acceler- 
ating practice change in the direction of the Experimental Program 
philosophy ; 

+ (lx>w) .access to alternative knowledge resources (14), on the part 
of area teachers, who were hungry for knowledge inputs, especially 
q \nputs that could be delivered to rural schools; 
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• Coordinat or energy (19), which is Uie nearest but not the best 

iff 

approximation for the close monitoring^ of the project by Lessing; 

• Increased capacity (50) on the part of teachers as a result of 
the program, notably in areas-c-f weakness ~^or uncertainty; 

• University support (32), illustrated here in the form of 
financial backstopping by Robert Goff, who provided the~necessary 
funds. Lessing said, "Robert took, care of all the money questions on 
this one, too;" 

• Teacher support (28), as shown in the active role of the delegat 
from the center policy board and the setting aside of time during staff 
meetings specifically for matters relating" to the teacher center; and 

• Variety of activities (17). Here, as elsewhere, one successful 
project gives way to, % several others in the same general domain. The 
"poets" project led to the "art, music and dance" project, then to 
the Chautauqua. ' 

6.1.2. The Micro-computer Serial 

We were interested in tracing one serial connected to the one- 
week summer workshop program during which tea chers formulated an '_ 

individual ^project,. met__with center staff to" design an implementation 
plan, checked out enabling materials, presumably followed through in 
their classrooms and sent back samples of pupils' work to obtain tho 
second two" credits allotted for participation in the workshop. The 
micro-computer serial was also interesting because the teacher in 
question had not found the requisite expertise or materials in the 
teacher center and was channeled to another department. This provided 
a chance to look at intra-university linkage'. 

Roots. The individual project format was introduced in the 
summer of 1979 and proved successful-. Som-: teachers had trouble 
with stimulus overload at the center; there were too many attractive 
materials and too great a temptation to stockpile ideas and resouces 
at random. By focussing on one project, teachers could concentrate 
their energies and improve chances for successful follow- through in 
their classrooms. Another objective was that of familiarizing 
teachers w, th more disciplined strategy of specifying objectives, 
then articulating the resources needed to meet the objective and the- 
■y 5 teria by which outcomes ciould be judged. 
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Jan Parris taught high school math approximately 100 miles from 

Arcadia (she was interviewed by telephone) , She first heard about 

the summer workshop from a flyer sent to her school, which was not 

formally a member of the Arcadia network. - Her initial motivations 

were hazy: * ^ 

I was just looking to pick up courses (for 
contract recertif ication) . . . I liked the idea 
of a one-week workshop in the sumrr.ci'. . . I - 
— knew you could teach math using micro-computers, 

and there was one at my school;* 

Program execution, barriers and facilitators . Parris said she 
had had no previous experience with c<^nputers. She had trouble 
designing a preliminary plan. Also, the teacher center had very little 



appropriate material: ^ 

They just had a little bit;/ there was only 

# tiny section of computers. ' Most of that wa^s ^ 
for the elementary grades.: * 



She then conferred with Lessing, who sent her to a colleague 

loss: 



in the mathematics department, Horner Banes ton. Banes ton was at a 



gfra Hirln'J- frawo PvnffiriPnrP art- all with computers 

It was hard to know hoy' to advise her. I showed 
her a few textbooks that she ^aid she'd ord^r. 




Then I sent her to Prof . Har/lley. r 



Handley "made me aware of the /gaps in my training." He suggested 

she enroll in his four-week summer course which was difficult for 

her to do with family responsibilities at a heme 100 miles away. They 

agreed on a special arrangement whereby she would come for one full 

day each week~for~a month. * 

After sitting in on a few of Handley 1 s sessions, she formulated 

a plan at the teacher center, based oh "what I wanted, to do when 

I knew a lot more about computers " : 

But I did d[raw up a plan to use the Radio-Shack 
computer at my school" to teach' math. And I asked 
them to order some materials they would send 
to me, which they sent on a few weeks later. 

She completed Handley 1 s course successfully, and remained in 
intermittent contact with him (borrowing books) . She had no further 
communication with Baneston, nor with the ^center, apart from sending 
q in her completed project and receiving notification of her two credits, 
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Outcomes are less interesting herfe than further developments 
(se-> below) . Parris said that she had carried through' on her summer 
project! with,some difficulty. The obligation t& evaluate .the project - 
and sub nit samples of pupil'S' work was a salutary stimulus; she might 
not otherwise hai/e followed through! She. t/aught math and elementary 



programming to sfix classes and felt that hfr mastery was shaky, but 
expected^ to improve considerably the following year. 

Immediate outcomes at the teacher centef were trivial . Parris 
was one of 25 workshop participants and Wad apparently got whatslie 
wanted. Her area of focus did signal to /the center that more materials 
were needed on micro-processors, notably/ at the secondary level. 
These, including those requested^ by Parris, frere bought. Lessing was . 
not aware that Parris had been^ simply r/e-oriented by Baneston -nor 
that she had enrolled in an introductory course in the math department. 
His reaction on learning this was: "yie important thing is that she 
got to the resources she needed." / 

0 / / 

Further developments, future expectations illustrate well the 
expansion of activities within the teacher center, together Afith the 

increase in exchanges hfitwppn tparrh^r n ftnt-pr gt-aff motpberg of o t h e r 

departments at the college. However, we begin with Jan Parris, who said 
she planned to enroll in a workshop on math activity centers {"that 
students can use while otJ*ers are working with the micro-cqmputer" ) 
during the next summer session. A^ide from this workshop at the 
teachpr center, she had signed up for a mathematics ^course and a computer 
cours^CJby^jcbrrespond^nce) at North Central University - both for 
continuing contract credits. 

Follow-up Within the mathematics department at Arcadia State 

was extensive. Apparently, Jan Parris h~d been a catalyst. Baneston 

said, ' 

I thought to myself, we'li^gust have to get 
some more materials 30 we can help those people. 
X wrote to several companies and got a whole 
stock of software and workbooks on using and 
programming micro-computers. Most of it is 
self-Instructional. . .The next person who wanders 
in and asks' for help is going to find some 
sophisticated equipment here. 
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He also went to Goff and planned the workshop for the 1981 summer 
program at the teacher center on use and programming of micro-computers. 
The arrangement was that a math instructor would teach the workshop 
through the education department at the center, "It won't scare them 
that way, like it would if we ran it. through the math department. H 

Baneston then worked with Goff and Lessing on setting up a 
terminal in the c^ft&e^ from which math courses could be taught and 
pre-service students could work with area teachers who brought their 
pupils in for the two-week ^sessions . It was then decided to expand 
the*software base to offer training and services? to area farmers for 
accounting and record-keeping. These projects are now underway. 

Analysis. This serial also illustrates several of the bore 
variables displayed on the causal network: 

• Contract requirements (14a) , perceived benefits to teachers (16) 
are shown here in the impetus fox teachers to enroll in in-service - 
programs and the benefits preceived in using the teacher center where 
credits are accorded for practice- usable workshops; 

• . University service central! ty (5) , as reflected in the special 
arrangements made for ?arris by Handley, the course instructor, and 
in Baneston 1 s follow up in the math department; 

~9 Intra-universxty linkage (43) was facilitated by the tact tnat, 

many staff members in other departments were former teachers and 
taught to future teachers in their coursework. The serial shows nicely 
how links .between the teacher center and other dep^tments were forged; 

• The center's craft-usable resource bas e (18) was caught napping 
here, with a dearth of materials for secondary- level users - a problem 
discussed earlier. The serial shows how these gaps are filled (a) by 
orders on the part of users and {h) t>y link** to specialists in other 
departments; 

• Gains in teacher capacity (50) through inputs provided either 
by or via the center; 

• Diversity of objectives (2^2), a^s illustrated in the branching out 
from a summer workshop to the incorporation of the micro-processor in 

the pre-service program, then to a project to plug non-educators into 

if , 

center resources by attending to needs of area farmers; 
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• Extent of use (24) by area teachers, who tended to return to the 
center once they had used one of its services; and 

• Inter-un iversity competitiveness , (23) reflected in the fact that 
Parris could draw not only from summer programs at Arcadia but also at 
North .Central University in Three Rivers, and could also get credits 
through the extension program at North Central. * 

, Finally, the serial provides a glimpse of the relative isolation 
of secondary- level teachers working in rural schools, of ten as the 
sole teacher of their subject matter in the building. Clearly, the 
?*n?5 r '?. ^ n ®? gin 9 Policy of more aggressive outreach directly in area 
schools was aimed at addressing this problem^ As a general trend, the 
center appeared to service best the schools in immediately surrounding 
areas, then those in more remote communities, if only because proximity 
allowed teachers to come in more often. 
6 . 1. 3 . The Nely Room Serial 

This is-a case history of an institutional episode,; the extension 
of the teacher center into space adjoining its present facilities. As 
it turned out, the story was a .brief one; its structure is best 
captured as a problem-solving cycle. v 

— : — Awareness of need . The main resource room at the center was 
beginning to get overcrowded, yet Lessing had in mind the extension of 
display areas\and classrooms. The energy education project, initiated 
by Saganne at North Central University and channeled through the teacher 
center network, had begun with a summer workshop. Lessing now planned 
to extend it by ordering and displaying more materials. Also, the 
present arrangements only allowed for one class to be taught at a/ time 
without breaking the concentration either of students or of teachers 
dropping in to consult and borrow materials. Lessing and Goff were 
also looking for ways to encourage staff from other departments to use 
the facilities of the center. 

Diagnosis and search for .resources . Lessing, consulting with 
Goff, concluded that he needed several rooms or "one large space that 
could be subdivided. The' most likely candidate was a large (40' by 
20') room in the. basement of the old main building that adjoined 
the center through a corridor leading to tke nitfer buildings. The room, 
was not being used, other than as an informMflounge for coffee for 
college staff who had other, more comfortable lounges available to* them 
X ER s JC ampus * would increase available space by about 40%. """"" 
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Development, implementation of a .solution . Goff made some calls* 
He found out that no department or administrative unit was using the 
space and none had designs on it. He and Lessing then wrote a short 
proposal, including a layout^of the rooms anrt their proposed use, a' 
justification for the extension and aa estimation of costs for .wiring, 
lighting and refurbishing {$200, the remainder to be done by Lessing, 
hks staff and work-study students). _Goff met a ytfeek later first with 
ttik oresident, then with the business manager ./ Work on the area began 
a fey weeks later, and was completed in time, for the fall ^semester of 
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the proposal and during 'face-to-face meetings with colleg^ 
administrators, Goff and Lessing argued for the ney space on the 
following grounds: > 

• the space was under-utilized, 

• only one workshop could be carried on at a time 'in the 
present facilities, 

• more display room for the center was soprely needed, 

• the funds required were small, \ 

• other departments would teach out of these facilities'. 

There w a s v e ry likely aloo s o m e taciL bctigaining g oing orn The college 

administration was aware that the center had -become a drawing card f or* 

recruy^ent and^f^d helped to bring in revenues through special programs 

and contract recertif ication. It was also aware that the psychology and 

.education department had pursued aggressively and successfully an 

extension program throughout -the region and, more recently, throughout 

the stater in collaboration with the state education agency. None of 

this appears to have been discussed at these meetings, but was taken for 

granted by both sides and* probably facilitated approval of the request. 

As GQ.f-f put it, more diplomatically: ^ 

It's easier to get support elsewhere in the 
college* for new monies or more j^ace now that 
the center is seen as an important part of ^ 
the college. It f s been established. 

* t 
Outcomes. Three separate areas were created: A large central 

area contained displays in energy-education and a section for, art ex- 
hibits and space for a seminar or meeting for 38 .people. Two smaller 
rooms were partitioned off the main area, one £c*r^a(aterials and 

cldsswbrk in special education, the other for physical education. 

/ 
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The art professor was soon to move hfer office ihto the center and to 
teach out of the larger ara. Staff from specia3 education 'and physical 

.education would teach out of the smaller rooms.. . ^ 

In addition, community groups Alcoholics Anonymous, Weight Watchers) 
were sche4uled to use the larger area for evening 'meetings. 

At the same time as this extension and remodelling were going on* ^ 

, center staff had aiso decided to convert two supply rooms on the first 
floor to display areas and small-group meeting rooms for nature studies 
and energy education* The rooms were outfitted with indirect lighting, 
rugs and wall decorations, all scrounged from the college and the town. 

Analysis . This serial illuminates another set of core variables 
shown on the causal network, namely those focussing on teacher center- 
state college relationships. Below is a candidate list: ' 

• Institutional priority of the center for the college (37), as 
illustrated by the facility of approval? 

• (Small) scale of the site (4), making such negotiations rapid 

and uncomplicated i m< J ■ 

• Status of the center in the college (47): \ 
' '/ • Visibility, prominence of the center (30); 

• Resource commitment by the college (48); ~~~"\ 

• Ener gy of the coordinator : (19) ; as illustrated here iA the rapidity 
of the rate of expansion, the extepjsion of other rooms at the same time 
and the mobilization of volunteers? to do the necessary iwork ; 

• Clout of IOA leader (31), which in this instanee refer^: both 
to Lessing and Goff, perhaps-more so to Goff; 



# Variety of activ ities (17) , as shown in the diversity of functions 
(display and exhibit areas, small seminar rooms, larger classrooms) 
and the extension of the current program (expanding energy education, 
introducing art activities); 



reach to the surrounding community; ^ 

• iJSHAlES i v^sity linkage (43), embodied clearly here in the new 
connections made between other departments and the center;/ and 




# Diver sity of objectives (22), shown by the co-optation pt other. 
, departments (art, special education, physical education) and the out- 
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• Institutionalization (52) as the center was perceived as "estar 
blished" and could lay claim to stable resources within the college. 
6.2.4. The Nature Studies Serial 

This was perhaps the most ambitious episode in the lifeN>f- the 
teacher center during the period studied. It is a good cameo of the 
multiplicative effects at Arcadia of one activity in generating others. 
We chose this serial initially because it involved cross-department 
collaboration and targeted the surrounding community. As it turned' 
out, these were secondary features. We also wanted to test the emerging * 
hypothesis that more knowledge would be generated, transferred and used 
when linking agents had strong experti.se and interest in that particular 
area. That proved to be the case here and when^thel nature study 
serial was compared to other serials (e.g., the poets in residence) 
or to the degree of program development elsewhere (e.g., in computational 
math, in grammar and- composition, in psychological or institutional topics, 
in many, secondary- level subject matters). 

Roots. In 1976, some 14 acres of undeveloped land just west of 
the town .center- was donated to the local parks commission. The commission 
consulted with a local resident, Alan- Janeway , "a faculty member in 
biology at Arcadia State. ' Janeway counseled the commission to leave 
the area as it was, with its natural vegetation and animal life 
(otters and beavers). This was easy enough to-do since the commission 
-ftaS x no plans for use of the area nor any funds for .upkeep. 

'"\£arly i-n 1978, the commission received a letter from- the Youth 
.Conservation Corps, asking^for proposals in education or conservational ' 
'.activities that the YCC could fund. One member of the commission, a 
fifth grade teacher in the town, came up with the idea of teacJhers 
^bringing their classes to the area for observations, plant«md leaf 
''collection, the study of rocks and soil and possibly some small 
experiments. The commission discussed the idea, approved it and 
nominated the commission president, Dr. Janeway, and Beth Lessing to 
draft the proposal. Beth Lessing was Don Lessing' s wife; it was 
she who .had generated the concept. / 

The proposal called for the Youth Conservation Corps to 
clear the area, lay down some trails and draw up some formats for 

f v, x 
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nature study by school-age Children and their teachers. The proposal 
was submitted in September of 1978 and approved the following spring. - 
A high school biology teacher, Steve Migros, was hired as project 
director for the summer program. The YCC workers accomplished all 
the requisite tasks. Migros integrated some components of the "brochure 
he had elaborated during the summer into his biology curriculum, in 
r the fall of 1979, he began bringing his students to the area. ft 

Objectives and resources . Lessing began to reflect on this project 
during the summer of 1979, having followed its progress through his 
\wife and through Migros, a personal friend and the husband of a pro- 
fessor in the art department ^th- whom Lessing collaborated. He came 
up with a concept similar to the one used for the one-day and two- 
week visits wherein teachers brought in their classes to observe 
hands-on work by pre-service interns using new techniques and materials. 
In this instance, teachers would bring their classes directly to the 
nature aarea and interns would take charge of observations, experiments 
and projects carried out by pupils. 

The parks commission still had no money for maintenance of the 
area after the summer project. Lessing proposed that the teacher center 
" take over responsibility for maintenance and "educational use. He 

/found $1,000 in the center budget to^cover these costs. More 
accurately., "I asked Robert (Goff) if we-Jcould do it; he found the. 
money in our budget." 

He then looked around for ,h e lp in designing the area for instruction- 
al use. Through the grapevine bf Experimental Program graduates, he 
located a- school principal in a/neighboring state, who came to^Arcadia 
"with boxes and^oxes of materials." Here the concept evolved of 
setting up 11 "iearning stations 41 along the trail with different ^ 
? observation^ exercises and experiments. The interns would move from 
one $t«(t:ion to the next with small groups of 4 pupils, Lecturing to 
them, directing observations of animal and bird life, having children 
write aboutl^£ind draw trees or plants and overseeing the collection of 
samples of plants and leaves. 

Finally, Lesfeintj, . the interns cfnd .work-study students took charge 
themselves of maintenance of the area. , > y 

Program execution, barriers and ■ facilitators . At the start of 
the 19V9 fall r quarter, the teacher center produced a brochure about * the 
.area and a booklet of activities for visitors. The class visits were 
/ ERJC cribed in the newsletter, which went out on a Monday. By Wednesday, 
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"the fall quarter was booked. Apparently, teachers/ liked the idea 
• of outdoor instruction with the possibility of following up in the 

classroom. ' 

Some 15 teachers sfrid 300 pupils cams to Ae nature studies area 
that fall. For/ Lessing, the operation was ^smooth and .successful. 
There weren't any major problems." Howevei, there were some features 
needing correction. T^e dean of the college wante* a syllabus for 
submission and approval before this activity could be written into 
the third-year intern program. .Some/rapid guidelines were written 
by Lessing and submij^ed (successfully) by Goff. Lessing said, "We 
didn't- want to give'details;^,' wanted to keep" it flexible." Another 
problem: »,the interns, who were/to plan in advance a sferies of 
observations^ and/experiments, came under-prepared to the area. Also, 
few of the teachers followed 7 up on- the visit in their jclasses. Some 
simply "dropped off their pupils at the nature study <irea and went 
elsewhere." Lessing* conjectured here that teachers needed more 
systematic help in follow-up exercises. The great number of learning 
stations (11) made visits rushed and often superficial. • 

The visits continued in the spring, but several changes were 
made progressively. The number of learning stations was reduced to 
four, interns prepared for the visits by preparing a single activity, ; ;, 
( which involved fairly extensive research and preparation of materials. 
A more elaborate brochure containing preparatory and follow-up ideas 
for area teachers was written, and distributed. ..There was spade-work 
on a self-guiding tour for teachers and area residents. 

<• Other features were added. Lessing got the idea' of using the area # 
and its trails during the winter for cross-country skiing. The center, 
with financial aid from the physical education department and R. Goff, 
bought 20 pairsof skis and rented them out. Three. canoes were bought' 
and a canoe trip integrated into the visits to the area. , ' 

There /were further spin-off products. Lessing scheduled a 
workshop on nature studies in the summer workshop program' for 1980, 
' and tried to prepare activities through the 8th grade level in order 
to reach secondary school teachers. The format for "the workshop was 
similar to his coursework. It derived in large part from the Experi- 
mental Program. Participants did the same things which pupils would 
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be doing; observations, experiments, collections and project work 
calling for the integration of basic skills with small area studies.' 
For instance, a unit on insects would involve observation and drawings 
of a spider spinning a web, taking samples of vacated webs and 
researching; then writing'up one aspect of a spider 's . life cycle. 

•As for the other workshops, participants received full credit after 
they had earried out and documented the project in their classrooms. 

. Finally, in the fall, ^two of the hew rooms were set up for 
research arid -seminar work' on nature studies. Lessing ordered more 
materials and erected displays. 

Outcomes . In the initial 18 months, 86 teachers and 450 pupils 
were brought through the nature studies area. Interviews with four 
users yielded data analogous to the results reported in the poets -in - 
residence program. Teachers said that children were "really turned on" 
by the visit, that pupils began bringing in pictures and samples of 
plant life for class discussion, that otherwise abstract a*reas, such 
as ecology, were now discussed with more interest and thoroughness. 
Par more m-class work on nature studies was done. "In several instances 
teachers brought their classes to similar areas near the school for 
follow-up activities. All informants reported that science had been one 

. of their weakest are^s and that they had jumped at the opportunity to 
observe 4 the interns 4 A work, to collect materials and to receive a 
more elaborate brochdp^with ideas for preparing and following up on 
the visit. 1 

'Community groups - a teachers' association, cub scouts, retired * 
persons - used' the area more extensively in the second year. There 
were more requests from area teachers than time slots. Lessing saw 
this as indicating "there's a real need here; it's still untapped." 

Further developments, future expectatio ns. The workshop would be 
continued in 1981. Lessing had already collected an impressive 
bulk of materials for that workshop and for the resource bank. Many 
were in the form of kits and learning^ packets calling for the speci- 
fication of objectives, then offering alternative activities, many 
of them involving th£-integration of science with poetry or rc&sic and 
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, Lessin^ had alsCv got together with Gof f and Alan Janeway in the 
science department to fyrite a grant proposal to the U.S. Office of 
Education in order to further develop the area. The basic concept 
consisted of teachers within a 100-roile radius attending a week-long 
workshop in nature studies, then carrying out an individual project in 
their home schools. . Regional conferences would allow teachers in the 
same part of the region to exchange materials and experiences. There 
was also a provision for the project staff to circulate arfong part- 
icipating schools in-order to help with foliow-up activities. Finally, 
the pro ject would yield an extensive "self-guiding tour for area teachers. 
Funding ($42,000 was requested) vent chiefly for staff salaries and for 
£he purchase of materials (e.g., units and learning stations) and 
equipment (e.g., benches).. There was a somewhat pro forma design for 
evaluating the program. At last word, Goff had heard that the prpject 
would be funded but at a slightly lower level. 

There was more. LessjLng and^ Janeway had also got together on a 
project to set up segments of the nature studies area for growing , 
native. prairie grasses , which had virtually become extinct in the 
area. Here as well, spinoff activities, were planned. It is. important 
to remember that all these developments occurred over a 18-month period. 

Analysis . As^in the other substantive serials, there was a 
synergistic effect from the marriage of enterpreneurship, ingenuity, 
easy linkage with sources of expertise and support and a good sense of 
th^ducational "market" in terms of teacher needs. The project simply 
kept expanding and, in so doing", reached put to a wider public and 
consolidated ii.stitutional support systems while at the s%me time 
debugging and differentiating the activity itself. These patterns are 
shown and traced out^to the set of' outcomes to which they contribute on 
the causal network-for Arcadia (see section 7). The most pertinent 
variables in the network that are illustrated in this serial include 
the following: . 

• Co ordinator ideology (6)., as reflected in the Experimental . 
Program approach to nature studies and in-service teacher training; 

• Perceived -benefits to teachers (16) and increased capacity (50) 
as a result of tutoring in subject-matter areas in which teachers 
felt weak or insecure; 
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Scale of site (4) and number of informal .links b etween schools / 

„• ' 1 " ' : ■ 

and the~;college (8), as illustrated in the informal webs linking Lessing 

and his wife with/'Andfrea and 'Steven Migros and both with Janeway and 

>» 

the parks commission; . < 

Vm University localism (12) as shown by the interest of college 
to operate in and develop the local area; 
•Energy of the coordinator , illustrated nicely here in the prolifera 
tion of spin-off products and the drive to turn the area into a knowledge 
resource base; 

• Number of. long-term collaborations between schools and the college 
which is shown here in the process by which visits to the nature area 
grow to encompass preparatory activities and follow-up exercises;' 

• Variety of activities (17), moving from the learning stations to 
the ski and canoe trails, then to the summer workshop and prairie grasses 

• Diversity of objectives (22), shown here in the exploitation of 
the area for pre-service and in-service education, fos tKe community, 
then for purposes of ou^re^c^ to schools lying beyond the eight 
participating districts; ^ 

m University support (32), reflected here again in the formof 
financial and administrative aid given by Goff, the department chairman; 

- m Intra-university linkage (43),, through the collaboration 
betweten Janeway, Goff and Lessing; 1 ' '* 

Extent of use of the center, reflected in the sharp demand for 
time slots at the nature studies area; and 

N • Career-relevant incentives (13) of the 'coordinator, who embarks 
on an enterprise which can help practitioners directly in the classroom, 
builds up the resources ana servicing capacity of the teacher cSftter 
and focusses on .an area in wnicrr ne has interest and expertis* 

-* \ 
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6„2. SERIALS AT THREE RIVERS 

Five episodes were chosen at Three Rivets. Three of these 
micro-analytic case studies were substantive: a micro-computer project, 
the creation of activity centers and an energy education project. Two 
others were organizational: fhe one-day shut-down during which staff 
analyzed the center's operations and the school board meeting at which 
the recommendation to cut funding for the center was overturned. We 
report below on three of these serials. 

6.2.1. The School Board Meeting Serial - \, 

Roots. Each year the president of the teacher center policy boafcd 
went before the school board to report on the teacher center. This was\ 
a moment, to assess progress and lay out plans for the future. Ther«» \ 
was also a financial accounting, "including projections for- the 
following year. The board meeting in June, 198G, was expected to go 
smoothly for the center, especially since the year had been a successful 
one. .There was one possible obstacle: the district was to increase its 
share of funding for the teacher center by $7,000 moving roughly from 
40% to 60% coverage of the full budget. A few weeks prior to the " 
meeting, the policy board president, Lois Nelson, contacted the 
assistant superintendent, Peter Blake, who oversaw the center at the 
district office to see whether any particular preparation was called v 
for. She was told there wasn't. Blake even volunteered to present 
the report for th'e center. 

Blake was also a delegate to the policy board. He came to the 
meeting of the board ten days before the school board meeting with 
the school district's proposed budget for the following year. As 
policy board members perused the budget, some one noticed that the 
teacher center was missing. Blake said 'that on the recommendation of 
"the school board to cut the budget by at least $30,000, the school 
district had recommended the elimination of funding, for the teacher » 
center. The chief reason given was that the center did not cater 
directly to school-age children nor service the full set of teachers 
in the district. If cuts had to be made, this was a legitimate criterion 
to apply. / 
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\ Policy board members were "shocked and dismayed/ 1 as much by the way 

the recommendation had been made, i.e. , without prior consultation nor even 

pribr warning, as by the recommendation its6lf. One board member* remarked 

that if no one had noticed the absence of the center on the school 

district budget, the issue would have been^settled at the school 

board meeting with no opportunity to plead the center's case. Within 

the district there had already been growing tension between the school 

district and school board on one side and the teachers' association on 

the other pver contract renewals. The incident over the -teacher center 

may have further poisoned the climate. * 

Preparation of the meeting . Lois Nelson contacted the superinten- 

dent, Hal Jensen, who told her that the recommendation could be 

appealed at the school board meeting. The policy board then made several 

contingency plans. A speech was drafted, with statistics to buttress 

the center's case. The, board then contacted Paul Saganne to request 

. — * _ 

that he make a short speech at the school board meeting* Saganne 

accepted. He, Brenda Buckley and other Qollege of education 'staff 

then began % to call school board members whom they knew personally to 

lobby for the center . Other policy board members did the same. Notices 

were sent around to local schools to mobilize the largest possible 

turnout of district teachers at the meeting. Some teachers declined, 

claiming that the teacher center was essentially an organ of the 

local teachers' association and should be defended by its officers. 

Prior to the meeting, at least three rumors circulated, each 

having a knowledgeable constituency. Some said that the school board 

"had never been thrilled about the center." It was rumored that the 

board ha^d let the superintendent know that the teacher center was 

"really more of an open house than a serious institution" and would 

be a good candidate for the budget cuts requested. A second group 

thought that tft^ district administration had never supported the center,' 

but had gone along with the project, as long as other, more valued 

expenses were not drained by funds allocated to the' center. The 

moment had come when other projects would h&ve 'tq be cut back to-' 

cover, the budget increase to the teacher center. Finally, some were 

certain that the superintendent had engineered the crisis in order 

to show the school ,board how strong teacher support of the teacher 
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center really was. The^school board meeting would be the opportunity 
to put aside all doubts about the depth of commitment on the part of 
teachers. Either teachersXwould come en masse and oblige the school 
board to overturn the superintendent's recommendation, or there would 
be little reaction and the ce\ter would be deleted justifiably from 
the budget. As unlikely as this third scenario appeared to observers, 
it had some well-informed advocates, notably Paul Saganne, the 
dean of the college of education. \ / > . 

The school boaraTmeeting . About 40 teachers came, which was con- 
si a^Jda~strongturnout^ They refused to accept, the argument of some 
school board members that other basic\ser vices would have to be cut 
if the center were to be refunded with\t $7,000 increase. It was 
suggested that there was plenty of administrative fat to be trimmed. 

Speeches were made in favor of the teacher center by Saganne , 
and Bill Bedford, the other assistant superintendent at the district 
office. Bedford said he had been impressed with the center this 
year, and that he had not always felt that way. He pleaded in favor 
of the increased budget. 1 His argument was that the district had been, 
""the victim of instructions by the school board to make budget cuts 
when it was obvious that some of these cuts would of necessity 
strike valid projects such as the teacher center. 

The board voted - narrowly - to restore the original budget and 
half of the projected increase. This left the teacher center some 
$3,500= short for 1980-81, but well ahead of the full cuts recommended. 
Instead of the center, funds for curriculum development were reduced; 
Informants interviewed bout the vote, including the school^oard 
chairwoman, gave thrue reasons for approval: the number of teachers 

# 1 

who turned up ("that reai^r intimidated the school board"), the 

suspicion that policy board members and college of education staff had 

softened opposition with an effective lobbying campaign and, finally, 

the reputation of the teachers who spoke in fa^ror of the center . To 

cite the school board president: 

It wasn't the number as much as who came. They were 
highly respected teachers and just seeing them 
there supporting the teacher center was probably the 
chief thing that turned the board around. 
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Outcomes and further developments * As mentioned in earlier 
sections, the budget cuts forced the center to cut staff costs by. 
reducing the calendar of. activities to seven months. There was hope 
that the full budget would be reinstated the following year. At. the 
least, there was consensus that the school board had committed itself 
to, s the center for the coming €wo to three years, barring an unfavorable 
yearly review. The teachers 1 ' association was pleased to see that a 
strong "turnbut could overturn an administrative recommendation. It 
was also felt that this crisis had consolidated the commitment of 
re^teachers to* the center. 

Analysis . The school board meeting serial illustrates several^ 
of th^ leitmotifs underlying the Three Risers teacher center. Taking 
the core set of variables, in the causal network (section 7.2) which 
coveismdst of these themes, the following variables are pertinent^ here: 

• No. of informal Links (1), well-illustrated here in the 
apparently successful lobbying effort cdnducted by Brenda Buckley 
and Paul Saganne; 

• (low) harmony of teacher- administrator relations (10) as shown 
in the confrontational mode in which this episode was playoa out; 

Teacher s upport (25) , well-documented here, in the turnout 
at the schoo^jneeting, the reputation of teachers spe&king in favor 
of the center and^the gener'al perception, that this incident had 
further consolidated commitment to the teacher center; 

m • diversity support (19) and institutional priority of IOA 
membershi p for the university (12), as shown by the mobilization of 
college of education staff; 

• (low/mod.) institutional priority of IOA membership to school 
. district U3), as seen in the superintendents 1 recommendation 

though alternative interpretations are plausible here) ; 
X - • (tow) internal funds (42) , well captured here in the school 
board 1 s request for hower schoo^ district budgets. 
6.2.2. The Micro- computer Seric 

♦ -This episode. is imporfeaat-ln several- respects. First, it appears 
to have "been the single-most successfuinproject at the~Three Rivers" 
center. % Next, it is a good illustration of knowledge transfer from 
the college of education via the teacher center to local Xschools.' 
Third, the serial shows how loosely coupled were the college of 

? ~ J, 
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education "and the teacher center, so that informal ties carried the 
full weight of inter-institutional. exchanges. Finally, this episode/ 
points up the positive back-effects on university staff resulting from 
their collaboration with the. teacher' benter. 

Roots . Sam Carr , a professor of mathematics education in the ■ 
elementary, education department of the^college of education , had 
' bought a (PET) micro-computer in June, 1978, in connection with a • 
course on computer programming for elementary-level mathematics 
teachers that he had been teaching for two years. In the fall he began 
taking the. computer into schools for work with Children. He- had an 
informal research interest in determining the age at which children 
could operate the programs, and had begun, to do intensive work with 
one kindergartener^ teaching him; 1 0^ program the computer. 

Carr?s wife, Sa'lly, was>£he local resource colleague for 
the Three Rivers Teacher Center*.. She followed his ,work with interest 
and mentioned it at a policy board meeting, suggesting that the computer 
might be \ised through t^e teacher center to reach teachers in' local 
schools. There was a small sum of Gibb Foundation money available 
for purchasing materials; ' it was suggested that the PET computer might 
be a worthwhile purchase. Carr first demonstrated the computer for 
Grace Bush, then took it to the next policy board meeting. The 
center decided to buy its own computei and asked Carr to give a one- 
, time workshop for area teachers. 

♦ Program execution, barriers and facilitators . Carr gave his 
presentation, then made copies of available programs on cassette 
tapes. He also wrote up a set of directions and taped them to the 
compute*-?' Staff at the center set up a lending list for sign-out 
of the machinery teachers on a one-week basis. ' In the 1978-79 school 
year, the computer was seldom checked out. 

However, by the following school yea^the machine was signed 
out continuously. An estimated 500 pupils used it that year. In • 
1980-81, t*,e center bought a second one to keep lip with the demand. 
Informal feedback was very positive. ■ Teachers reported that pupils 
loved the"computer arid ha<T in most cases shown dramatic gains in 
motivation, time on task, even in levels of achievement. Teachers 
also enjoyed "working with the machine, but used it with some uncertainty. 
To counter that problem, Carr offered a workshop on proqramminq 
O .through the teacher center. Unfortunately, most enrol lees were 
EnMsa secondary- level teachers, whereas the greatest number of users were 

— ' ' 212 
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primary- level teachers. 

Outcomes « Institutionally, the project had two discernible effects* 

The Three Rivers schoo? administf ation, which had been toying with the 

idea of buying a mic^o-proces^or for district schools, decided to go 

ahead, in part as a resu It of e teacher center's success, although 

another model (APPLE) was ordered for each of the district's 16 

schools, along with a monitor and disc d*~ive. Also, at least one 

other teacher center picked up on the idea*- 

Testimony from two informants went along with the general- . ' 

enthusiasm reported by teacher center staff. A junior high schc^sQ. 

teacher said that his pupils in math and social studies were more N 

motivated, made fewer errors and stayed longer on task as a result of\ r 

the machine. The computer also saved him work; he no longer had to makk 

up and run off worksheets or correct papers and give grades, since 

the machine took over those functions, provided it was properly pro- 

grammed. He foi^nd out as well that class drills and exercises could 

be handled using a TV monitor. Pupils were attentive and covered about 

three times^ the material that would have been done in the- same time 

frame with teacher-led drills. 

This informant claimed that the mini-computer had transformed 

his teaching, increased the amount of work tihat got done and left i 

him more time to do individualized remedial work. He also said thai he 

had now developed a professional interest in computer programming for 

7th - 8th grade instruction in math £nd social sciences. He was now 

teaching some of his students to program with computer and had begun to 

use the machine for logical reasoning exercises, for spelling and 

for 'more advanced math. Finally, he had become the school consultant 

for y£e of 'the PET computer and had begun to write programs in other 

subject matter areas. He felt that more intra-building linkage 

had grown out of this project: 

For instance, the school's reading specialist, 
the 8th grade language arts' teacher and I got 
together to do some programs that would help with 
those skills. It made for some real teamwork. 

There had not been as many far-reaching outcomes for the second 
:^ user who was interviewed, but many of the same effects were reported: 
more tinje on task, less disruption, positive reinforcement leading 
to fetter, performance # instant error correction. This was a special 

I eye ; 
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' * ' education teacher who claimed that the computer .was ideal for her 

population of pupils who were easily distracted or dispirited. Whereas 
- pupils typical l/stayed on. task four to five minutes , they were now 
" ' attentive and productive for 20 minutes.- She also said. "that the. , 
\ computer had engendered more peer assistance among classmates and had 
led to a more -individualized mq£e of classroom management. • 

Both informants viewed their experience as representative of) > 
colleagues at their 'respective schools- who, had used the computer. 
' They also said that as a.resulf of "the computer project, they anA 
others at tneir schools had become more active "-users of the teacher 
center, both for drop in evenings and for workshops. 

Finally, Sam Caipr felt that the project had affected his ^ 
- 'research and teaching. By working in classrooms in which the computer 
was being used, he was able to work more intensively on children's 
mathematical/'reasoning and computational skills and to translate these 
data into course work that was far better informed for reaching a 
, % )pre-service student public. 

' Further developments, future expectations . For teacher 
center staff, the. project .appeared to have fielded as many fruits • 
" as were possible. By buying a second computer and scheduling another 
workshop on programming for elementary teachers, the center had 
provided for expansion and greater teacher mastery. The center was 
also shopping for higher quality software that could be "made available 

* * 

to users. * 

Analysis . Here again, several of the variables that figure on 
1 the causal network are well illustrated in this, serial. To mention 

the most pertinent: . 

# n/Tof informal links U) , shown well in the trace that, leads 
from Saml Carr through his wife to .Grace Bush. Were, that link 
between Carr and Bush not established,- it is unlikely that the 

' project would have emerged. Carr estimated that: 

there's not much attachment between the center and 
thd college. The ties 'are pretty minimal; they 
run along lines of friendship or family. 

• school-university linkages 144) Vere increased by means of 

; .projects such as this one', which brought a college of education staff 
'member more intensively into local schools. 
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#• Variety of activities (26), of which this episode is a good 
illustration in that the project is different from but complements the 
one-time workshops and special -programs linking more than one teacher 
center in the network; 

• Extent of use of the center (31), as shown by the number of 
borrowers and by the greater use of the center by previously inactive 
teachers; 

o Practice, improvement (45) and increased capacity (48) at 
the school level, as testified by area teachers; and 

• Greater wi thin-school linkages (43) , resulting from such teacher 
center projects as this one. x 

6.2.3* The One-day shut-down Serial x 

This serial 4 appears to follow a problem-solving sequence, moving 
from a felt need through the application of a solution to an irritating 
set of institutional problems* 

Awareness of need . After the firsts two months of operation durincj 
the 1979-80 school year, teacher center s^taff members felt that 
operations were not going smoothly. There were logistical problems; 
each of the three staff members put in a half-time effort but had 
virtually no communication with one another. The secretary felt 
she was underpaid. T&fe-s*ew co-coordinator, Claudia Herrick ,was 
dissatisfied, f<^ 1 .ig that her work consisted chief ly in baby-sitting the 
center. Visits to the local schools were problematic; some teachers felt 
center staff were "spying. M Sally Carr was unhappy about the quality 
and usefulness of the activity centers she had created. She also felt 
# hor job wa£ unclear and wanted a contract- drawn up for her. Grace 
Bush felt overloaded with responsibilities. 

Bush* talked over the problem with another resource colleague , 

Joanne Puters, during a coordinators* meeting in January, 1980* Peters 

> 

had a loose assignment to help both the Arcadia and Three Rivers 
centers, but had spent more time at Three Rivers. She agreed with the 
diagnosis and suggested a one-day retreat session, during which the 
center would be shut down, ftush asked Peters* to be a process person 
for 8 the meeting, so that staff members would stay on track. Peters 
than tirew up a list of concerns voiced by center staff and circulate* 
it* to be certain that tho core issues for each staff member would 
be addressed. 
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Application of the solution . The meeting was held early in 
February. It appeared to have gone smoothly and to have been productive. 
The group made several? decisions. A weekly staff meeting was planned, 
and provisions were made for daily logs to be filled in bVstaff so 

; ' otUers would be informed, and follow up. Individual roles vjere defined; 

Clzftidia Herrick took on more responsibilities {e.g., monthly calendars, t 
work on activity centers).' The staff decided to visit schools after 
workshops but not otherwise, and not to .assign schools to specific J , 
staff membars, as had been done previously. More visits were planned. 
Sally Carr was given a more precise job title and was promised more 
help in the elaboration of new activity centers. # 

. Outcomes. Grace Bush felt the meeting had been useful, bu,t 
that many of the agreed changes had not "taken plaqe. Sally Carr had 

• " been skeptical about the one-day meeting and said that the meeting 

accomplished little. Claudia Herrick felt the isaTte way. Taken point 
by point, however, the retreat session did resolve some institutional ^ 
problems : 

• Staff communication improved, although the weekly meetings 
were often cancelled and telephone contact replaced the logs. 

o There were fewer activity centers and they were better inte- 
grated into .workshops and spe^fia^^projects . 

• Staff members felt, better about the distribution of authority 

and work. , 

Follow through was less successful with the decision on*s 1 c < hool 
visits (fewer took place, whereas more had been programmed, especially 
to secondary schools) and overall agreement on goals, which still 
separated Grace Bush and Claudia Herrick. Apparently, Bush felt 'that 
' management of the center should be collegial ("no bosse^") <nd that 

assistance given to teachers should be ncn-diractive (e.g., "not telling 
\> teacher what to do with a gifted pupil when-ilvice was asked for"). 
Herrick wanted more administrative, structure and stronger initiatives on 
behalf of users. In the end, Herrick decided that these issues could 
not be resolved satisfactory-; she resigned. Carr left in the summer 
of 1980, planning to returTT, but budget cuts eliminated her job. There 
were indications 'hat. Bush too had been worn down by the organizational 
and interpersonal dynamcis of the center. Her work overload had not 
lessened. She had tentatively decided not to stay on as coordinator the 
ER|c foUowln9 y ear ' but rather to concentrate on her dissertation and 
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teaching assistantship at North Central. 

• %> • 

Analysis . -This serial illustrates a different set of *core variables 
in the causal network from those we have looked at. These focus more 
directly'on staff characteristics and teacher center management. Six 
-euch variables are listed below: 

• Role demancts^on coordinator (39a), stemming from inadequate 
staffing to handle all the center's programs and from organizational 
cbnfusion over the division of labor among staff; 

• Decentralized management (46a), as illustrated in Bush's 
insistence that a collegial style of decision making be preserved. This 
option also reflects coordinator ideology (11), in keeping with 

the no n ^ a uth oritarian phi-l^sophy -of -the Experimental Program. 

• (Low) staff stability (46) , with the announced or likely departure 
of all center staff personnel aside from the secretary; 

• (Low) leadership stability {40) § shown hf>re in the .resignation of 
one co-coordinator and the likely^ resignation of the other; 

• (Low) career-relevant incentives for IOA staff (39) , reflected 
well here in Bush's decision to follow an academic career line that 
cted not overlap with her rd>ie as co-coordinator. This is in contrast^ 
to Don Lessing and Carla Smetana at Arcadia State, whose in-service 

L activities at the "teacher center fed into their work with pre-service 
teachers and brought both of them further along the career trajectory 
thev had set out for* themselves in Arcadia. 

r 
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7. CAUSAL NETWORKS* 

- « 7.1. GENERAL MODEL 

In" order to map and analyze the properties of the interorganizational 
# arrangements being studied, we attempted to isolate the factors that 
appeared to account for the outcomes obtained in each of the cases 
studied in detail. Two types of factors were extracted: those which 
were common to all cases - some 52 core variables and those which 
were case-specific. For the most part, the core variables were 
empirically driven, i.e., they emerged as important determinants or 
mediators across the three cases. We theti grouped these factors into 
empirical clusters and laid them out in the time-linked model shown in 
figure 7-1. Variable definitions are given in the discussion N^f the 
causal network (section 7.2.3) ^ \ 

r To review the diagram .rapidly and in a highly simplified way, we 

can view it as depicting 1 the life cycle of the interorganizational 
arrangement, beginning with the relationships between the college/ 
. university and the school district (s) prior to the creation of the -\ 
arrangement. We hypothesize that the closeness and positive nature of 
antecedent coupling determines to^a great 'extent the commitments niade 
to .this enterprise by the school district (s) and by the participating 
college of education . The Strength of these commitments than reinforces - 
or in the case of low commitment , weakens - the efforts of staff members 
of the, arrangement . In some cases, the characteristics of the leader 
or coordinator of the arrangement can influence the level of commitment 
in the participating colleges and schools - thus the broken line 
leading from staff characteristics back to the boxes for school^ and 
university commitment. 

S?aff efforts lead to the design and implementation of the I OA 
program . Successful arrangements are characterized .by diversity of 
objectives, variety of activities and responsiveness^ to requests or 
needs of participating units by IOA staff. The program can also be 
strengthened by external inputs , in the form of funds and/or external 
inT^mation and expertise. 

* The procedures and products outlined in this section were developed by 
M.B. Miles and A.M. Huberman in a national study of educational innovation 
Crandall, D. , et al , A St iidv of Dissemination Efforts Supporting School 
Improvement . Andover, Mass., The Network, 1981. Any use of the 
procedures and tools should be credited appropriately. 
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The success of program e^f forts can be judged by the indicators 
of I OA development , including the degree of use by members, the number 
and closeness of^ ties and the degree to which the arrangement becomes . 
durably institutionalized. Differing degrees of development should . 
then result in differing outcomes at the school and college levels . 
7.2. CAUSAL NETWORK FOR ARCADIA ^ ' * 

.Practically all the core variables applied to Arcadia, and are 
laid out in Figure*7-2. For ease of understanding and* use, we take 
readers through the same introductory comments and instructions as 
were given to readers at the site who were asked to feed back on 4 the 
accuracy and exhaustiveness of the causal network. 

7 . 2 . 1 . Introduction » - — : 

In trying to find an economical way of summarizing our* understanding 
pf the site, we have constructed a "causal network" for each of the IOAs 
and, if this was the case, for each of the prominent sub-units (e.g., 
teacher centers linked to a college" or university) . 

The causal network tried to put on one fold-out sheet the main 
factors and the ways in which the}j influence one another during the' < 
life of the IOA, up to the point at which we stopped collecting data 
(for most cases, Jan. - March, 1981). There are two kinds of- factors 
in the network: general factors, ones which seemed important at all 
the sites to explain the pattern of events and outcomes; and' site - - 
specific factors . For example, on the causal network for Arcadia 
" scal& of site (4) and inter-unja^ffrsity competitiveness (23) are 
variables unique to Arcadia. 

Also, some of the factors (or variables, as we have called them) 
are in boxes with double line? and others with broken lines. Double-^ \ 
lined boxes denote variables we thought were of particular importance.; 
Broken-line boxes ^contain variables we thought of relatively little 
-importance f but important to include as a contributing factor. 
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At first glance, the figure with its 50-odd boxes and thicket 
of arrows probably looks more Tike a maze or Rube Goldberg machine 
than a coherent flow chart. As it turns out, we think that you 
should be able to decipher it without much trouble by using the 
explanatory text which accompanies the flow cfiart. At this state 

4 of our work, we do not think that a more simplified figure wojald do 
justice to the real complexities in these IOAs; nor v/ortld'lc allow 

\is to c^npare them and to assess whether the current theories about 
kn&wledge utilization and interorganizational linkage can account 
for v^hat we found, ( 

7.2.2. How the Network is Organized i 

The network flows as follows: the beginning or antecedent 
variables are at the left of the page (nos . 1-12) .They give way to 
intermediate or intervening variables , which usually come later in 
Q*-he history of the IOA; they cover variables nos. 13~4,8« The outcome 
ariables are arrayed in the far right column, from nos. 49-55. 
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Each box has a rating) high or low. For instance, bctf #3, "his- 
tory of collaboration," is high, denoting a school-univergity boll*- 
boration which was fairly active before the IOA was creS^ed. ^Tie 
arrow goes to box #2, "no. school-university formal links/ 1 indicating 
that the history of * collaboratiqn contributed to a high/moderate 
number of formal arrangements Between the two partners prior to the 
fdrmal creation of the~I0A. 

Some boxes have "low" ratings, such as #14, "access to alterna- 
tive knowledge resources" (besides those provided by the intermediary y 
agency of IOA). Low does not mean negative or inadequate. For example, 
box, #4 signifies small -scale, not poor scale. 

When an arrow gpes from a "high" box to another "high box" there 
is no sign above the arrow. The same is true for arrows * connecting 
"low" boxes. However, then a "high" box is connected to a "low" -box 
or a "low" leads to a "high" there is a (-) sign above the arrow to 
indicate a reverse causal influence. For instance, (smallness of) 
scale of the site, box #4, .helps to create a high "no. 6f school- 
university formal iinks^,box #3." The low-tp-high sequence accounts 
^or the (-) above the Arrow. * 
> 

One final detail: There £re three global streams in the flow 
.chart. The stream along the top of the- figure has. most of the school 
district variable. The stream along the bottom has most of the . college/ 
university variables . The center stream contains the variables fo* 
the IOA as a whole . 

i 1 » 

It might be t <best, to read through the commentary wrhich follows, 
then look back at these orienting remarks, theri read the commentary 
more carefully as you follow the causal flows on the figure. 



7.\*3\ Reading the Network for the Arcadia Site 

For the Arcadia school distr ict, the antecedent variables prepared 
it well for a more intensive involvement with Arcadia State. There 
were few internal fXinds (1) to organize its own in-serv^e activities 
and, as a result, a low commitment of resources (9) to Arcadia State 
prior to the creation of the Arcadia Teacher Center. There were also 
few resources in terms of materials or expertise near at hand (14\), 
partly as a result of low funds and partly t ^ince the district and 
surrounding counties had close ties (were closely coupled) with Arcadia 
State (10). When the Arcadia Teacher Center was created and received 
external funding (15), thereby increasing its already voluminous 
resource bank (18) and allowing for workshops and special projects 
along with borrowing materials (17),^t}ie surrounding school districts 
pjerceived the teacher center as a highly benefLeirjf resource (16) to 
have nearby. This was even more 1±hd* case sLfice the center provided 
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an easily accessible' and productive way of getting in-service credits 
needed for contract renewal (14a) . • 

" The antecedent variables for Arcadia State College also 'predicted 
the. creation of more intensive links with surrounding schools and teachers. 
The college had "a strong commitment to service and outreach (5), with 
a correspondingly lower priority for publication and research. Much 
of this was due to the small scale of both the college and the' surrounding 
districts (4) which the college was meant to service; the college saw 
its principal clientele as local (12) rather than state-wide or national. 
There was therefore a good match when the ideology of the future 
teacher center coordinator (6) stressed outreach and practice improve- 
ment within the surrounding schools. Another important characteristic 
of the coordinator was his background as former teacher and admini- 
strator, which made him a "homophile" (7) of the teachers and thereby 
a good boundary-spanner between the college and the surrounding schools. 
' These three factors - service centrality, outreach centered ideology • 
and coordinator homophiiy - combined to orient the career incentives 
Q.f the coordinator (13) toward a more teacher-sensitive approach 
in his own college-l^vel instruction and a desire to make an impact 
on the local educational landscape. 

The predictors of the interorganizational arrangement as a whole . 
overlap with the school district and college'variables. The\history of 
collaboration U) , notably in connection with pre-service training 
of teachers, led to a high/moderate degree of linkage (2) between 
the college and surrounding schools- and meant that the two entities 
were moderately well coupled (10), i.e., interdependent^ before 
the teacher center was created. There was also, and as a result of the 
collaboration and coupling, good congruence ( 11) between the objectives 
of the college and the objectives of local school officials and teacheis. 

The intervening variables begin around the 1975-76 school year 
as the future coordinator moved into a new, enlarged space, for his _ 
teaching ^and began to assemble a large resource bank comprising (18)/ 
kits, games, teacher made materials, commercial programs and publishers' 
series. The resource bank also grew as a result of two streams of 
external funding (15), one from special in service projects (e.g., 
the pon-degree frogram and the special education project) and the other 
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from the statewide Teacher Center project with which Arcadia State 
was affiliated as a charter member in 1977. External funding allowed 
for k widening of the in-service format to include workshops and summer 
seminars along with special projects sponsored by the statewide network 
(e.g., the poets in Uie schools project). The variety of activities 
(17) along with the wealth of the resource base, heightened the 
perception by surrounding administrators and teachers that the teacher 
center is of benefit to them (16). 

The "center than appeared to take off. The f energy of the coordinator 
(19)' fueled by career- related motivations of service and of increased 
local impact, led to a diversification of obje^ives (22). In-service 
concerns grew;/ attempts were made to connect ohher college members £o 4 
the center* Mechanisms were put in place .to encourage teachers to make 
instructional changes using the center as. a resource bank and a 
stimulant; one-on-one .consultations between area teachers and teacher 
, center staff became more frequent. Use of the center also grew as a result 
the coordinator's perception t&at area teachers would come more often* 
have more professional exchanges with other teachers and*exploit the 
materials bank better if the center were informal and physically 
Comfortable (20) and if teachers 'were made to feel that. Arcadia College 
staff *were concerned about their professional developfent* 

The diversification of objectives (22) seems to be a linchpin. 
Part of activity diversification involved longer-term collaborations I 
(21) between teachers and the center. For example, teachers brought j 
their pupils in for two-week periods; they planned and initiated an \ 
individual project . during the summer workshops and followed throuoh on it 
by borrowing materials from the center and reporting on outcomes. 
These two activities got the center into the change-accelerating 
business more directly and the fostering on practice change becomes a 
more salient objective (22). As this happened r more teachers came 
to use the center for one of its several functions (24). There was 
a resulting heightening of teacher support (28) for the center and a 
greater dependence by area administrators on the center as the principal 
resource for in-service training and ongoing instructional improvement. 
This in turn increased an already high level of support for the center 
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on the part of area administrators (27). Diversification of objectives 
also led to other shifts. Use of the center became more central to 
teachers (29), more built into their monthly and, yearly routines of 
planning instruction, making curriculum or organisational changes, 
differentiating the learning process in class, enriching back-up 
' materials and getting stronger in weak areas. Teacher central ity in 
turn intensified the links between the center and surrounding schools 
(35) , which in turn coupled the two partners still more -closely (45). 
Also, as the center intensified these links, teachers found themselves _^ 
exchanging materials, ideas and experiences (39) more than in the 
past. Finally, diversity of objectives added to the visibility and 
prominence of the teacher center (30) , not only in the area schools 
but\also within the college where it was seen" as successful, as a 
resource for other departments and as a source of increased funding, 
better recruitment of freshmen and of better job placement for 
graduating teachers (25) . 

The antecedents and consequences of support within Arcadia State 
College weie important factors in accounting for outcomes obtained 
through the teacher center. As the number of high school graduates 
declined (8a), there was increased competition between colleges/uni- 
versities in the same catchment area for recruitment of new students 

(23). This also created funding problems at the competing institutions. 
As the Arcadia Teacher Center brought in funds through enrollments ^n 
workshops and special projects, and as it seemed to be an attraction 
for high school seniorr, shopping around among the various colleges^ 
and universities, the Arcadia college administration saw the benefits 
accruing to the colleqe (25). These perceived benefits heightened the 
influence or "clout" of the coordinator ('3D, as did the increased 
prominence of the center in the area and within the statewide teacher 
center network (30). This contributed to the strengthening of the 
coordinator's commi wr.ent to the teacher center entei^rise (36), 
leading in tutn to leadership and staff stability MO and 41). 
'Also, the benefits r/rceivod by the colleqe induced still stronger 
col lege- level supppt for the center <32), a greater degree of dependence 
on the center ( 13\ as a centerpiece for recruitment and outreach, 
a higher priority oY the center wi » hin the colleqe ( 37) and an 
increased commitment of resource:, (48), notably space and funds for 
purchasmg^more resource materials. As the college eonum tte^these 
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resources, it also picked up the part of the funding provided externally \ 
.through the State-wide network and thereby helped to ensure the ^ 
institutionalization of the center (52) as an internally budgeted 
operation . . 

Moving closer to the outcomes along the bottom or college "stream" 
of variables, diversity of objectives (22} included an attempt to draw 
other college instructors and departments into the center, both as 
users and as partners in collaborative projects or integrated pre- 
service coursework. This enhanced links between the center and the 
rest of Arcadia State (43) and even to some degree between college 
staff itself. These links heightened the status of the center (47) 
'among college staff and ultimately increased the college's capacity 
~for service/outreach, along with increasing the resource pool available 
for colic /e prof essors -using £eachyr center materials and facilities 
(54). It should be noted, however, than these increases were 
moderate; the center did not revolutionize the college. 

Two intriguing intervening variables, influence of school officials 
and tfeachers on the center (38) and influence of the college admin- 
istration on the center '42) bear some comment. Both were judged low- 
moderate. The logic here is that while teachers and administrators had 
clear and strong input into t!i« center through its governance and 
materials-purchasing procedures, many if not most of the center's 
thrusts came from its staff, notably Cxotutt* coordinator. Examples 
were the special projects (non-degree teachers, water diversion project, 
energy education, natur*. studies, one-week workshops with follow-up and 
two~weok visits by area *eachersj. The .area supported the center strongly 
(27) and considered it a high priority (44), but showed such support 
m some self-ef facing ways, generally by approving all initiatives coming 
from the- center. Note also that both. the early and later resource . 
commitment by the schools - (Q in d 40} were low. There were in-kind 
services, such as roieaso time and translation to the renter, but no 
funds, for exanpl.-, for staff or physical -pace. Such resource 
commitment would h.v/r- U-..-n forthcoming had st bt-t-n ^sked for. But 
influence from sc oi districts m:ght have boon greater if more considerable 
resources ha<! been invested. An th" arrow from M8 to >46 shows, the * 
fact that the college jurk.-d . all the fixed costs reduced the necessity 
O area schools to contribute funds. 
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The logic for #42 is similar. As th4 figure shows, the enter- 
prising "clout" of the coordinator, together with his commitment and 
high "ownership" of the center, put the college administration in 
a more tussive, almost "blindly" supporting mode. The teacher center had 
a high priority for college officials (37) who realized that this had 
not been their initiative and that the best way to nurture it was to 
give it carte blanche . So college officials were not influential as 
much as they were supportive. There is one caveat here. The department 
chairman was instrumental in most of the center's endeavors, but should 
be seen more as a partner in the project than as an administrative 
facilitator. 

Looking now at the outcomes, the area teachers and schools did 
not grow measurably in power or status (49 j as a result of the 
arrangement. Collaborating with the college was not seen as a status 
enhancement, largely because of the smallness of scale and the service/ 
outreach orientation at Arcadia State. Teachers did report a 'height- 
ened sense of prpf essiona\ism, but this was better connected to the 
enlarged *ense of capacity (50) perceived by teachers and administrators, 
With the center's resources at hand, more could be undertaken and 
accomplished, and teachers could remain abreast of the field. The 
various workshops and consultations revolting from the tighter coupling 
between the college and area schools (45) laS to widespread reports 
of practice improvement (51) in the classroom, notably in areas of 
weakness* 

As mentioned earlier, the growth of the center also contributed 
modes tl / to capacity enlargement and practice improvement within the 
college (54 and 55). And both the new prominence of the teacher 
center (30) and th^ resources it brought in as a result of closer 
college-school linkage (35) enhanced the status and^ influence of 
Arcadia State (53j, leading it, for example to propose a post-' 
graduate program o£ which the center would be a central component. 

\ 
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7. CAUSAL NetjftfKKS 
7.3. CAUSAI 



jETWORK FOR THREE RIVERS 
A network for Three Rivers was worked up using the same procedures 
as for Arcadi*. Assuming that the reader has a good grip on the general 
structure of Figure 7-3, the causal network for Three Rivers, we move 
directly into the commentary. 

The antecedent conditions (variables 1 - 10) were not, on the 
whole, favorable to the creation of a successful interorganizati^ffal 
arrangement. While there was a history of collaboration (3) between 
the school district and the university, it was an uneven one, often 
punctuated bj mistrust and criticism. This kept the degree of coupling 
(6) at a modest, level, mostly centered on the pre-service training of 
teachers which was housed in the university. Most of •the_£onfial links 
- (2) come .-from thts. function. There were also^seme^iHfSrroal links (1) 
owing to the fact that th£ universifey^wasthe most prominent employer in 
town; there were a fair number of school teacher-university staff 
couples. Also, many of the college of education staff were former 
teachers, and appeared to have kept or built informal links with 
teachers and administrators in the district and surrounding counties. 

As a state university emphasizing service^nd outreach (4) T 
Jforth Central shared many of the goals of practice imprpvement 
to which administrators and teachers subscribed. But the activist and - 
to some - doctrinal nature of the university's service commitment lowered 
congruence of goals with school people (7) • Within the school district 
th^re were also frictions, notably between district teachers and 
administrators (10). Also, the service centrality of the college of 
education was not primarily local (8), but rather statewide In fact, 
the local teacher center derived from a statewide project. This 
and advantages. For example, external funding (17} was easier to 
obtain fu^^a 9tate-level operation. 

Since the college of education was at the origin of this arrangement, 
taking the initiative and finding the needed funds, its commitment to 
the local teacher center was strong. The college called on some of its 
own resources (9) in staff time and budget, gave a fairly high priority 
to the creation of the arrangement (12) and supported thd* venture 
actively (19). It recruited new leadership after locally chosen staff 
proved ineffective.^ The new coordinator shared in the ideology of the 
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college of education (11) by valuing craft -knowledge,pollegial 
decision-making and by calling for teacher ^^J^rteSTand teacher-governed 
programs at. the teacher center. Howe\jje**7the new leader was not local 
s to the area (18). Lack of shared background led initially in subtle 
ways to a lowered commitment by area teachers and possibly ky area 
administrators who saw the teacher center as a "foreign" venture, even if 
the university bent over backwards to transfer to local control the 
overall goveVnance and day-to-day management of the center. 

Coordinator ideology, buttressed by university support (19), did 
lead to strong commitment to the enterprise (16) on the part of the 
coordinator, contributing in turn to high energy (21) and effective 
responsiveness (20) to requests from participating schools. T,his, 
in turn, heightened teacher support (25) of the teacher center, 
contributing to a moderate extent of use (31) by the poo^ of district 
and county teachers. The coordinator ' s energy and commitment also 

increased the variety of activities (26) and the diversity of objectives 

1 

(22) of the center, adding on, for example, the role of "middleman" in the 

4k 

organization of university-sponsored extension courses. Some of these " 

* / 

efforts involved continuous contacts or a continuous series of events 
(33) . 

Moving* back for a moment to the university stream, we noted its 
resource commitment (1) and the priority (12) given to the teacher 
center. The university's influence (27) on the teacher center was 
also stronq, althouqh indirect (it administered teacher center funds, 
participated actively in its governance, invested two "resource colleagues"' 
in its operation and came to its aid in difficult moments). The 
ColliKjt- of education dean was personally committed to the venture, 
raisinq its status (35) amonq Colleqe of education staff. But the 
teacher centor was not a central concern of the university (24) when 
set against other proyiams and commitments. Nor were many of the 
coileqo of education staff active in the teacher center (28) in other 
than episodic ways. Apart from some numbers of tho elementary education 
department, most staff had no connection to the center. This meant that 
the deqree of dependence of the university (23) on the center was nil 
and that the benefits expected from i e center were sliqht (3tf), both 
factors act i ik] to depress the sta' ; . o: the teacher centor (3 r >) in the 
Colleqe of ^duration. Ultimately, low jontrality and few links meant 
ERJCat the teacher center had little impact on the colleqe of education, 
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The center did not contribute to more within-uhiversity linkg (41), did 
little to enhance the power or status of the college or its members (52), 
added little tq the college's institutional capacity (51) and improved 
instruction (50)> only marginally. Those staff members with a 
continuous or intense ±J*tk to the center, in particular the coordinator, 
were all positively affected, but were fe » in number. 

Moving now to the school district stream, we noted that th£ district 
had relatively few knowledge resources (5) available prior to the 
teacher center, although the university did have an active extension and 
post-graduate program. The -center did add some important craf --usable 
knowledge resources otherwise unavailable. This heightened the 
institutional priority (13) of membership in the teacher center which 
otherwise was low as a result of goal incongruence (7) and of very 
loose coupling (6) apart from pre-service training. But perceived 
benefits (14) were high for teachers who in one of their confrontations 
with the administration (1) sought, to maintain control over in-service 
policy and saw the teacher center as an important resource "belonging^' 
to teachers. Also, in the initial years, external funds and university 
resource commitments took the lion's share of financial support, so that 
the district came away with a great deal of resources for a very low 
commitment (15) pn its part. Firially, and most important, teachers were 
able to obtain a^ the center, with less effort than elsewhere, contract 
recertification credits that could be applied to salary increments. In 

< 

fact, the demand for these credits led to a greater number of large- 
scale workshops which the founders and staff of the center viewed as a 
displacement of goals (19a) from the original mandate. 

These benefits, together with coordinator and center staff 
responsiveness (20), increased local support (25) for the center, 
contributing to a wider extent of use and thereby to the greater 
visibility (32) of the center in the area. Extent of use also grew as 
the center increased its gamut of activities, notably in offerings for 
secondary-level teachers. However, .use was limited by the constriction and 
poor accessibility of *-h£ center's facilities (29a), which was a 
'reflection of low resource commitment' on the part of school district 
administrators (15). For them, the project remained a low priority (13) 
item. They seem to have provided little firm support (29), when tho 
four-year history of the center is surveys^, and to have exerted iitt.e'* 
O nf luence. (30) . They ^ndarplayed their dep* .dence. (37) on the center 
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for in-service functions. But, for all of these reasons, teacher 
ratings were higher. The center was a higher priority (13) ; teachers 
felt they had a strong -influence on policy and programming (30); 
dependence on the center U>*) was higher. Still the center aid r>ot 
seem to be a core activity f^ teachers (38); ;Lt whs appreciated but 
not deemed indispensable. Spch lack of centrality for the teachers was 
one* factor that weakep^d the ultimate institutionWlizati^rt of the center 
(49). Nonetheless, through their contacts with the center, teachers 
reported greater links with col Lege of education staff (44) and slveral 
instances of instructional practice improvement (45).' Overall, center 
resources made a modest contribution to tjie instructional capacity (48) 
of area schools. The center also enhanced the status (47) of teachers 
both by appealing to their professionalism and by showing that the 
college of education staff was investing in local staff development. 

However,, these increments at the level of individual' teachers were 
not enough to ensure institutional zation of the center. Low school 
administrator support ultimately translated into a lowering of internal 
funds (42) to the teacher center, thereby forcing the center to limit - 
,its plan of operations. To some extent, teacher support made up for 
low administrator support, but did npt alone ensure institutionalization 
(49). 

Nor did the university stream lead to firm institutionalization. 
In its efforts to promqte local ownership, the college of education 
backed* away from direct control or influence. It also helped to put in 
the coordinator 1 s post a staff member who was non-threatening but also 
had little institutional clout in either the school district or the 
college (34) by virtue oi being a graduate teaching assistant. The 
career incentives i39) of the new coordinator were not furthered by 
this job. This, added to over-extension from managing the multiplicity 
of activities *nd the decentralized administration procedures, led to 
low staff stability and untfertain leadership stability, which in turn 
further lowered institutionalization of the center. 
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APPENDIX 1: A 'WALK AROUND THE ARCADIA TEACHER 
CENTER (May, 1980)*- 



There are six main areas in the principal 
resource center, with more materials in the main 
corridor, which runs from one area to the next.* 
These areas apparently are reconfigured each year 
and in function of special projects such as 
workshops or presentations. 

The first center^is called Kiddieland . 
It has a number of puppets, musical instruments, 
a selection of children's literature wi^h a sample 
of books opened out on' the shelves. This sample 
includes both materials for teachers and reading \ 
materials for pupils. There is a small workspace 
for the pupils and a little log cabin with cushions 
and lights for reading. Like some of the ot.her 
areas in this center, Kiddieland can serve three 
simultaneous functions: a working place for- 
children, an area where activities fox groups of 
children with teachers can be organized, and a 
resource bank for teachers looking for and borrowing 
materials. , 

The second area is called the Resource Area . 
I^ has a number of kits in r«iatiiSn\to science and 
m^th. There are the National Geographic map 
skills kits and other National Geographic series, 
including books, filmstrips, and tapes. There 
are materials for number games using straws and 
blocks. There are a series of mathematics pro- 
granvs from the principal publishers: Scott 
Foreman, Rand Ma-Nally, Hoi t-Reinhart and Houghton 
Mifflin.- There is also a display of "math centers 
yoif c&n mak<s, H and readers and teaching materials 
for biology, ecology and energy units. Th#re are 
even some texts in this area on driver education 
and a self ^instructional nuido to federal income 
tax. 

1?n the hallway, opposite the second resource 
area, \% a book display shelf which* contains 
l iterature on informal schoo ls in Britain, as well 
as thb North Central University evaluation series. 
(This, is one of the places where the general ped- 
ogog^cai and phf \osophicai orientation of the 
network is visible.) The third area has a si*gn 
over.it reading: "Read, relax with rhythm." it 
has k piano with records and cassettes (There is ofte 
musit playmq during the day in thf center.) 

\* 
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There are a number of magazines, many of which are 
popular\publications such as Psychology Today, Time, 
Hu man Nature , Sports Illustrated , Science .Digest . 
On the next shelf are educational journals which 
are frequently read by teachers such as Teacher- 
Instructor , Learning , Today's Education . .On the 
next shelf ' are some historical and biographical 
novels, as well as spme popularized history or 
political science books. (For example, one by 
Pierre Salinger. ) 

'The fourth area is an art area . . .it is filled 
with displays of children's art under the rubric 
"Ideas and Projects." There is also scrap paper 
for making art materials. 

In the corridor next to this area is a 
bulletin-board with some announcements of 
educational programs in the area, some news 
clippings about the center, and a map showing 
the location of the eight school districts belong- 
ing to the center. The farthest are approxi- 



very close to Three Rivers. / 
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- Next is the Idea Ar ea /where there are pro- 
jects by students, suggest/ion books like the Good 
Apple , a series of suggestions for art activities 
"using puppets, a- handbook for arts and_ crafts > 
activities with* children, a bulletin-board with 
a list of ideas for .creating learning centers and 
accompanying handbooks, a display of "special 
kid stuff" which is hiqh interest, low vocabulary 
reading with some accompanying language skills 
act ivit les. 

The^sixth area is the Science and Reference 
Area. It also has a number of kits, notably from 
Rand MacNally, with accompanyinq lists for 
-building, measuring, and experimenting. There are 
matenaj^on teaching metrics, a series of film- 
strips from National Geographic, and science mater- 
ials and kits from the main publishers with an 
emphasis on, earth sciences and energy. There are 
a series of pockelbooks on butterflies, birds, 
fossils;, etc* , 

This ire|t qives out onto a centra l classroom 
area with four large tables. Along the. wall are 
soSe" tools, a poetry corner (with books spec- 
lfically '<^r children), ("Poems Children Enjoy ). 
and anthologies. There are also some books on 
classroom Discipline, improving children's seU- 
estoem, inexpensive classroom media, etc. Further down 
the shelf, are somo introductory 'books on psychology 



mately 70 miles away. 




of education and two texts - the only of this sort 
I ha^e seen which are frequently found on university- 
level education reading lists; Current Research on 
Instruction and Combg* Professional Education for 
Teachers . 

In a corner of the room, on the other side of a 
divider, is a workbench with scissors, knives, glue, 

tape, crayons, paint, chains, nails, pushpins, etc 

all for creating new educational materials. 

In the other room, which is abou^ 1/5 of the 
size of the main resource room, where Carla Smetana 
does her instruction, are six tables and a rug, 
which gives the room a more intimate, comfortable 
sense. On the walls are all of the main reading 
series from publishers in reading and language 
arts. Carla has told me previously that she 
considers" it important ~thrat -teachers be aware, not ■ 
only of what one series can offer, but what the 
gamut' of reading programs is from all of the 
pi/blished language and reading arts series. 

MODIFICATIONS AND EXTENSIONS TO THE CENT^R^ovember , 19^0) 

I look around the teacher cer>£fer before we do the 
interview. It is striking how^iteny new displays, murals, 
and materials have been addjcKfin the'^ix months' 
between interviews. Theref has also been an obvious 
extension of the teacher center , into several n\ore rooms. 
The rate of growth and "expansion seems to be as great 
in the past six months *as It has been since tijie origin 
of the center. 



In thf* interview wkh Don Lessing,. I begin* by 
asking for a review of the changes in the physical 
planet. We start with a new room, just off the second 
of t\i9 larger rooms comprising the teacher center; It's 
a coiriior table small room with a conference table, 
several chairs against the wall, rug on the floor, 
indirect lighting through a very attractive lamp. 
Lessing says that it's an area for teachers to work 
alone or in groups as well as a display and ref- 
erence a:oa for the nature study -project. This room 
has resource materials for children, many of them * 
coming f r/om the National f eographic. The ro^m ne:<t 
door has reference materials in nature stud*/-; as well 
as some? in the area of energy and ecology for teachers. 
They include manuals and activity books. So the 
teachers con browse for activities directed to their 
children m one room and look for teacher-centered 
material, in tin* next. ' 
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A far larqer series of rooms is found in the passage- 
way between the building which houses the teacher center 
and the mam instructional and administrative building. 
This area was the focus of >wiflk&£sr of the serials, the 
"new room" serial. Th^area itseK^is^ called Old Main. 
Six months aqo, Lessing had just negotiated for it. 
It is now fully operational and about three-quarters 
decorated. The central area in Old Main is about 40 
y. 20 and is bcinq used as a classroom, meeting room and 
display area >f«r emugy education. Many of the materials 
sent by John b^r dwell from- North Central University 
are displayed ifKa ser;es of shelves along one wall of 
the rpom. \, 

Lcssin'i aluo tVlls me that the room will be used by. 
an instructor m fcht- art department who works with 
teachers, and who As gofng to set up and give her art 
classes in this rfoom, and will display ail of the art 
projects thorp. / •, 

I 

The Old Mam area has been sectioned off to create 
two smaller rooms. One will house materials for 
swcci.il education. The special education teacher will 
also teach out of that room. Another will have materials 
for physical education* Similarly, the physical edu- 
cation tocicher will teach Iron the room* 

lXm'*? al o ti'lln me that co^unity groups will be 
usinq'ti\ ate*. Already, Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Weight Wofcci.«.-rsi i^c«?t in the oveninqs \r\ this area, and 
thcr.r ..re f\wvision;i for a new cla^u in early childhood 
odac.it v.n^ )\he hflii in the roam. • A - 

i..;.*n. . Mic-n » s fAvr change^ in the central 
tvach< r *;</nt»-r row>« He hai» added space for activity 
<"<*nter*>, wi*h displays chanqiru; periodically as they 
are sent out into Lhw dist.net schools and rotated 
anions tliufc. He r.ayr* that the idea fur activity centers 
cane frojn th<- pMtey board. The centers are made by 
the st*ricn» t^aci^r :> . T!v re is one which is circulating 
already on rur>Kt>. it includes activity cards *nd book:, 
to iurilu-r drvclop the display -reas of the activity 
c^nt-r.. Ho »3<poct£ th**re to be somewhere between IS 
ana /u M,srs <$* :»i >iU-d t>vtw<*cn r.ov and Christmas tine; 
all w« U s." '- <;ns* ? uet*0 by th^ pn>~serv*ci* t*-a<*her*. 

T;..-rt- >r** a m-w foro rii*,pl.iy areas than before* in 
jMfjojhr tin- *'!<a cantor, which hab books on ideas for 
act j v : m « ! >r »'lt^,iOur ar^% ha*» lu-en expanded con- 
iatkMtih*. TS.^r- a«v ^Ivi ruv; nuraJn ' hich are 
t;ca^!tf ill/ di iv/fi,* f : Pir.r** ■/ * aborat ** and professional 
thj^h^-N .,fi th« -a?; «h<n I ww . hern :>ik mem'. h& 
. . -riv.- a! ^ *'i i« ■£ pjt, and b*r: :> in 



the new rooms, Lessing tells me that only one table had 
to be bought? all the rest of the furniture for the six 
new rooms which the center has developed in the last six 
months, wak scrounged from elsewhere in the university 
or built by center personnel. 
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